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NEXT PRESENTATION.—TO BE SOLD, 


by private treaty, the Next Presentation to a valuable Church 
Living, eligibly situated, with a superior residence, and possessing 
many advantages. The Income, secured by an Act of Parliament, is 
bout . per annum. The present incumbent is about 60 years of 


Particulars may be obtained on application to A. B. CARPENTER, Esq., 
3, Elm-court, ‘Temple, London. 


OE sednernitthciiaees 
DUCATION.—A Trained Master 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in a National School for Boys, or 
mixed, in which his Wife could teach needlework. Good testimonials 


given. 
_ Address, “A. B..” 19, High-street, 


FE T.DUCATION.—A Married Cle rgyman, 
long experience in Tuition, receives SIX PRIV ATE PUPILS of 
genitiemanly manners, and under sixteen years of age, whose Education 
or the Universities or the Public Schools requires close attention, with 
mild, yet firm, caps ge 
For reference: ly to Rev. HENRY JONES 


Vv. EASE UE , Boxford, Co Colct 
| DUCATION 


Sormers-town, Chichester. 


—SOUTH DEVON.—ONE or 


(if Brothers) TWO PUPILS, preparing for either University, 
be received into the house of a Cambridge Graduate. 
Bedroom and ady. Mild Climate. French and German reading, if 
quired. Inclu. terms, 80 Guineas; or, two Brothers, 140 Guineas. 
For references, apply to the Head Master, Grammar School, 
_Kings wi . Devon. 


TADUCA ATION.—In a Select 
4 near Town, and where the eons is limited, YOUNG LADIES 
are received to BOARD and EDUC E. The 
olid and useful, as well as orname seal accomplishments are 
oght. A Half Boarder can be received after the Christmas Recess, 
which will terminate (D.V.) on Thursday, 19th January 1854. 
icled Pupil is required. 
Terms Moderate, forwarded on application to the Misses WILSON, 
38, Torriano-terrace, Gloucester-place, Kentish-town, Loudon. 





DUCATION.—The Wife of a CLERGYMAN 


residing in a beautiful and healthy part of the country, within 

enty minutes drive by railroad of the Metropolis, wishes to under- 

¢ the Maternal care of Three or Four YOUNG LADIES for Educa- 

tion by a Resident Governess, assisted by Masters. To Parents 

residing abroad, this would be found, perhaps, a desirable opportunity 

of placing their child where they can feel that they will be kindly and 

affectionately trsated, and that their Religious as well as their Secular 
Education will be carefully attended to. 

For further Particulars, apply to “ M. D., 


" Post-office, Highgate. 


{{DUCATION.—The Daughters of a Beneficed 
Clergyman, residing in the outskirts of a pleasant Country 
Town, are wishful to take under their ch arge for instruction in the 


usual branches of Education, including Music, Drawing, and French, | 


ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS, from Seven to Twelve years of age. 
‘The culture of the religious and moral duties, as also of correct 
manners and habits, carefully attended to. 

Terms, which are moderate and inclusive, may 
addressing “'T. G. S.," Mr. Wm. Brawn’'s, Bookseller, 130 and 


ld-street, London. 
ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FREN 


Dr. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Socie 
Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS i 
above mentioned Languages and Literature. Pupils have the option of 
tudying Two languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, at 
theirown or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


REPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Mrs HENRY OLIVER undertakes 
the maternal charge, and religious and moral training of Young 
Gentlemen under Eleven years of age, combined with the rnudi- 
ments of Education preparatory to the larger public schools. The 
Holidays will terminate on (gig 24th January. References 
are kindly permitted to the Rev. C. Birch, rector, All Saints Sawtry, 
Stilton; the Rev. H. Freeman, rector, Folksworth, Stilton; the Rey. 
J. Darbr, rector, Caldicote-cum-Denton, Stilton; the Rev. N. Walters, 
vicar, Ait Saints, Stamford, and rural dean; Captain de Wend, staff- 
officer, Northampton; Dr. Skrimshire, Paston-house, Peterborough; Dr. 
Walker, Peterborough, and others.—Mrs. H. OLIVER also takes the 
entire charge of Orphans, and Childen whose parents are abroad. 
Abington-street, Northampton. 


T reap Yr x ry r 
QOUN D and USEFUL EDUCATION, 
~ on Christian Principles, by Rev. J. THOMPSON, M.A., 
Qollege, Cambridge, eight years Second Master of the Old be 
ee, Blackheath. The course of study comprises whatev neces- 

loprepare for Professional or Mercantile, Civil or M itary, life. 

Mr Thompson's residence, which has lately been erected for him, is 

large and commodious, well lighted and properly ventilated, with dormi- 

tories so arranged that each pupil has in effect a separate bed-room. 
Address Kidbrooke-house, Blackheath. 


(HURC H-BUILDINGS, CLAPHAM- 
COMMON.—The Misses NELSON receive a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES to board and educate. H aving resided in France, 
and being assisted by a Protestant French Lady, peculiar advantages 
are offered for the acquisition of the French Language. In this esta- 
blishment the comforts of home are combined with the r regularity of a 


school. The situation is o very salubrious. Terms moderate. 
ella jo 
\ 


, . ry 

ILITARY TUITION. —Lieutenant-Colonel 
ANSTRUTHER RECEIVES, as members of his family a 
limited number of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY, 
4nd, assisted by experienced masters, prepares in the various branches 
of stady required by her Majesty's regulations. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anstrather has received permission to refer parties requiring further 


information to the parents of pupils now in the army, who have been 
barat to his care.—4, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 


QCHOL ASTIC.— —A Clergyman, late Scholar 


of Wis College, and for some years Principal of an Endowed 
Grammar School, but now residing on his Benefice in a Midland 
County, is des'rous of receiving into his family a few PUPILS, to edu 
tate with his own children. The situation is remarkably healthy, and 
every endeavour will be made to promote the happiness and further the 
‘provement of the Pupils entrusted to his care Being 
commence the studies of his sons after the Christmas recess, the Ad- 
Vertiser would receive two or three Youths at the moderate rate of 301 
Per annum, including all extras except books. 

Ack Iress “M.A.” care of Mr. Pe ithe ram, 94, High Holborn. 


edu CATIONAL 


Yo 3 28, 
Lani UNG LADIES, 28, 


In this Es blishment every effort is made 
improved educational plans of the present day. 
‘ectares on Chemistry, &c. are in course of delivery. 
ag regulations and duties of tl Establishment are under the imme- 
WEL. rimtendence of the v. J. BAKEWELL and 
+ Who both devote their e to the work of tuition. Professors 
rst-rate excellence in their respective departments are also in 
Ae attendance. The religious training is on strictly evangelical 
Principles ea. 7 
the prese: nt vacation will terminate on the 30th instant 
tnses will be forwatded on application. 
Parents of pupils. 


be known by 
131, 





\CH.— 








_ based 
. John's 
»priet ary 








ESTABLISHMENT FOR 


Clarendon-road Vi Notting-hill, 


to keep pace with the 


Refvrences can be given to the 


is | 


of | 


Private | 


Establishment 


instrnetion given is | 


An | 
| German, 


LADY is desirous of 
4 RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS 
instruct in Music, French, Singin. and 
branches of an English education. 

Ac adress “N.S.,” Post-offic 


She 
Dra‘ying, 


is competent to 
with the usual 


Mepal, Isle of Ely, Cambs 


THE REV. JOSEPH HOPKINS’S SC HOOL, 
Wellington-house, Weston-super-Mare.—A SUPERIOR EDU- 
CATION may be enjoyed on Moderate Terms, in a very healthy 
accessible, and improving Town. An EXCHANGE OF TWO BOYS 
| is desired. Also, an Assistant or w Articled Pupil. 


I a limited number, you NG LADIES rec 
EDUCATION, with liberal board. Masters of 
The house is most beautifully situate. 
from the parents of pupils. 

Address ‘A. C." 1, Upper St. Germain's-terrace, Blackheath, Kent. 


I RIGHTON.—There are 
VACANCIES in a First-class Establishment 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Twelve. 
| healthy, situate close to the sea. The domestic 
| every respect those of a private family. sors attend for 
the accomplishments. French and German resident 
Governesses. References to the ( lergy and pares its of pupils 
For terms (which are inclusive), BERNCASTEL, 
ll, Portland-place, Marine -parade, sGetohten 


YRIVATE TUITION.—A Rector in Suff ik, 
who, until within a few months, was a Master in a Public 
School, wishes to receive into his house TWO BOYS, between the ages 
of Eleven and Fourteen, to be educated, and, together with another 
boy of twelve, to constitute his Family. He teaches the Classics on the 
public school system; the Cambridge course of Mathematics; 
and Italian, the first of which he speaks perfectly; and will 
readily adapt his instruction either to a subsequent university or com- 
mercial course 
Address (prepaid) for particulars, the “ Rey. M. A.," care of Messrs. 
Jackson and Frost, Booksellers, Bury St. Edmunds. 


I “ANDSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, Upper 
4 


Holloway, near London. Established 1828—Mr. T. HARRIS, 


sive a very SU PERIOR 
listinguisbed talent attend 
rhe highest Testimonials given 


| 





THREE 

for YOUNG 

The house is spacious, 

arrangements are in 
if 


foreign 


GENTLEMEN to Board and Educate upon moderate Terms. The 
domestic arrangements are carefully attended to, and discipline is 
maintained without corporal punishment. A Prospectus containing 
Terms, with names of Clergymen and Professional Gentlemen, to 
whom Reterence may be made, will be forwarded upon application to 
Mr. HARRIS as above, or to Messrs. MAW aud SON, 7, Tavistock-row, 
Ce ovent~ garden. 

M4kc ATE.—GROVE-HOUSE 
+ TORY, COMMERCIAL 


and CLASSICAL 





PREPARA- 

ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


ete 
| OFWYL C OLLEGE, RIVER, near DOVE R, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. J. WESTON 
Royal College of Preceptors), established in 1843, to combine the bene- 
ficial intluences of family and home with a sound, complete, and 
refined EDUCATION, on Moderate Terms, to a 
Pupils. The situation, near sea-bathing, is 
lightful ; the grounds, gardens, 
tion replete with accommodation, adapted with spacious dining-hall, 
dormitories with single beds, schools, class and other rooms, and a 
covered gymnasium. A few pupils can have separate sleeping-rooms 
French, German, and Music, by resident professors. An introductory 
knowledge of practical farming and agricultural chemistry, if required. 
Prospectuses, with every particular, and views of the establishment 


and locality, to be had of the Princi 
Q) U 
v 


| duties resume Monday, January 23, 
Mathemat 


most healthy and de- 


ey 
Scho: 1854. 
EENWOOD COLLEG E, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
Principal—GrO, EDMONDSON 
*s and Natural Philosophy—Dr. Tu0s 
Universities of Marburg and Berlin. 
uistry—Dr. HEINRICH DEBUS, Late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University 
of Marburg. 
Classics and His “5 ee JOHN S. MUMMERY, L.C.P. 
Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr JOUN HAAS, from 
de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Swi'zerland 
Geodesy—Mr. RICHARD P. WRIGHT. 
Painting and Diawing—Mr. RiCHARD P. WRIGHT. 
& Junior Mathematics—FREDERICK ILIFF, M.A., late 
Trinity College, Cam bridge, 
Do Do Mr. WILLIAM SINGLETON 
Music—Mr. pt LIAM CORNWALL. 
TERMS 


A. HIRST, of the 


English 
and M.C.P. 


Boys under 12 years of age ... 401. per annum 
: from 12 to 16 eee oe ese 508 - 
é above 16 <a a 
For further information, see 2 Pr rospe c tus, to be had of the Pr rincipal 
BD” The first Session of 1854 commences on the 26th of January 


[ EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.— 
4 


VICE-VRESIDENTS 
The Right Hon. the Earl HOWE 
The Right Hon. Viscount MAYNARD 
VISITOR 
‘he Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
EXAMINERS 
Vaughan, M.A., Vi 
M.A., Vicar of St. Margaret's 
The Rev. A. {1ill, M.A 
Second Master—The Rev. G. P. Harris, B.A. 
Third Master—The Kev. H. D. Millett, B.A. 
Lecturer on Chemisiry—Dr. Bernays. 
English Maste: —Mr. Bull. 
French Master—Mons. Caillard 


The Rev. E. T ur of St. Martin's. 
The Rev. T. Jones. 
Head Master 





anxious to | 


Mrs. BAKE- | 


Prospec- | 


German Muaste Dr. Sebz 
The regular course of Instruction com 
Languages, Mathematics, Chemistry 
graphy. Instruction is given tvice a w 
Languag 
Terms for Be 


prises the Greek and Latin 
*, History, 
rench and German 


and Geo- 


including school 
lineas per annum, 


irders in the Head Master's House. 
fee, 40 guineas per annum. Sons of Clergymen, 30 gu 
if under fourteen; above that age, 35 guin 
Two Exhibit have been established, of 25/. 
tenable at either t i 
A Prosp 
had by applying te 
The Third Mast 
42, Sparkenhoe-stie 
the School, and hav 
Terms: Board, 254. ; 
Sons of Laymen 
Mr. MILLEIT is allowed to re 
un, St Martin's Leicester ; 
I 


ons annum each 


per 


ris of the Examiners, may b« 
rouse, 

a limit 

2 adv 


Sch 


nan Cross 
Devi zes 
Rev. J. I 
Traff 


St ito om; 
M‘ 


° ° ! 
obtaining a 


French, | 


assisted by competent English and Foreign Masters, receive YOUNG | 


The situation of this establishment is singularly | 


(Members of the ‘ 


limited number of | 


and farm, fifty acres, and the institu- | 


tlemen by Dr. 
} i. &-s 


{ quarter; 


Scholar of | 


| with dispatch uy 


road 
| 


& 
| COPYING PO! (TRAITS, ENCICAVINGS, gy 


T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, 
ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, for the Counter, and to assist in 
Reporting for a smail country P: Tt, an intelligent trustworthy Young 
Man 
Address, with references and terms, to R. HOBSON, Advertiser Office, 
Wellington, Salop. 


T° CLERGYMEN.—ORIGINAL 
MONS, adapted for we 
by a Clergyman of tong 
" rate terms 
2 and doctrine, and clos» se 
5, Greenhill Te rrace, Ww 


‘| po c CLERGYMEN 


cumbent requires a PUPIL 


SER- 
and composed 
may be obtained at 
sent for examination of 
ation to * Rev. 


MS. 
sll-educated congrecations, 
standing in the Chu 
I'wo Sermons will be 
resy observ 1 appli 


teste! 


and OTHERS.—An In- 
TEACHER, with whom he will 
read one hour every day to prepare for College. Terms, for board and 
lodging, 301. per annum. The Pupil Teacher will instruct ten day-boys 
our hours for five days in the week, and command the rest of his tim 
Apply to Rev. HENRY JONES, Boxford, Colchester. 
— ~ yr * yy - : 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION as SCHOOL- 
MASTER, in a Boys’ National School ; has no objection to a 
mixed School. The Advertiser has had about six years’ practice in the 
above capacity. Sa tory testimonials or references can be produced 
and open to an immediate engagemen 
24 years, 


ifter the 25th of Deeember. 
Address “A. Z." Arundel, Sussex 


\ R. ROCHE’'S EDUCATIONAL 
. INSTITUTES for YOU NG LADIES, Cadogan-gardens, an‘ I, 
North Audley-street (18th Y« 
French, History, Ge gra 
German, and History of 
Italian—Signor Biaggi. 
English—Mr. Holliday. 
Singing—Signori Marras and Vera, and Mr. May 
Piano and Harmony—M. Benedict and Mr. L. Sloper. 
Drawing and Painting Mr. James Doyle. 
Dancing—Madame Michau Davis. 
Applicati ons to be a idressed_ toM Mr A 


XCHOOLMISTRESS and ORGA} ISsT— 
Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch.—RE- 
QUIRED for this Institution a SCHOOLMISTRESS and ORGANIST. 
One who has been trained for that occupation would be preferred. She 
must be a Communicant < » Church of England, and willing to devote 
her whole energies in a true charitable spirit to the duties of her office 
The s y is 354. per annum, with board, lodging, and washiag. 
Each person desirous of offering herself as a candidate for this situation, 
is requested to forward to me, at the Asylum, ou or before Tuesday, 
the 10th day of January next, her testimonials ant a letter of applica - 
tion, in her own handwriting, stating her age, residence, and present 
or late employment. The Committee will then select such persons as 
they may deem qualified to become candidates, to whom notice will be 
sent when and where to attend before them; and the testimonials o 
the others will be returned to them. 
JOHN S. SKAIFE, Clerk to the Visitors, 

Asylum, Colney Hatch, Middlesex, 

sth Dec. 1853. 


] OYAL POL YTECHNIC READING and 
CHESS-ROOMS, 5, Cavendish-square. 


Noblemen and Gentiemen are respectfully informed that the Annual 
Subscription to these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, which includes 
the entrée to the Institution. 


Age 


Mrs. 8. Collins's, Slindon, 


and Astronomy—Mr. Roche 


Fine Arits—Dr. Kinkel 


. Ror he, Cadogan-gardens 


f th 


County Lunatic 








R. I. LONG BOTTOM, Secretary. 


\ TILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—Dr. KAHN’S 

ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, Portland Gallery, Regent-street, 

the Polytechnie—Open for . ee daily, at the usual 

excepting on Wednesdays and z ys, from Two till Five, 
which hours An lies on! Explanations for G 
{ Admission, 


opposite 
hours, 
during y adn 

LEA nd for Ladies by Mrs. Leach 


(SALDWELL'S SOIREES DANSANTES, 
every evening from 8to 12. Admission 6d. Per quarter, 1. Is 

Six private lessons, at any hour, li. ls. The largest and most splendid 

decorated ball room in the metropolis, where all the most fashionable 

music is heard nightly, and all the newest dances a danced, by 3 200 

couples every evening. Grand Christmas Ball. Boxing 

Tavern department, i ae the Soho Theatre, Dean-str 


NI EWSPAPERS. — The 
ie Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening of pul 
Herald or Post, 268.; Times, second edition 
Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, 
paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 


2OOK SOCIETIES and LITE RA 
INSTITUTIONS can be SUPPLIED with all the NEW Pt 
ATIONS by a small subscription to CHURTON’'S LIBRARY, 
Hanover-street. A Pamphlet of Instructions in the formation of st 
societies can be had 


n apy tion, or by post for four stamps 
( ‘HEAP BOOKS, all in excellent condition, 
and warranted perfect.—A CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, in all classes of Standard Liters », selected from the 
extensive Stock constantly kept on Sale HEATH, 497 
New Oxford-street, London; gratis on receipt of one stamp for post- 
age 





16s. 6d 


very 


(( HEAP BOOKS. —C HE AP MUSIC. 
/ discount of 2d. in 1s. on Books, and 4d. in 1s. on Music, 
ff the published prices for cash, by PEARSON and SON, 36, 
te Within. Country Orders despatehed the same day, and Ma 
y quantity sent free by post for 6d. A great 
Prayers, Church Services, &c., at the lowest prices. 
order distinct, and give, where practicable, Publishers’ names. 


DVERTISEMENTS INSER TED in the 
4 BRIGHTON and SUSSEX PAPERS, Houses or Apartments 
ral Commissions for Brighton and Vicinity execute? 
n moderate terms. Answers by return of post guar- 

ph when necessary, by T. M. FEIST.—Office, 10, 
, Brighton. 


»btained, and gen 
anteed, or by t 
Crar rbourn- -str 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.—Orrewttr’ 
FOLDING CAME 


REGISTERED DOL BL E -BODIE D 
= e its capability of k 


superior to es 
gation or Contracti , its extreme portability 
rits. 


and its adaptati r 

Every description Slides, or ipod Stands, may 
obtained at his M NUE AC TORY 24, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
, Islington. 

ew Inventions, Models, &c. 


n f gh 


made to order or from drawings 


HIN +} LANDSCAPES, 
AR DRAWING « : 
DR iNGS. Either of 
UT in Orie Lesson, with 
MBS Instructions. The 

netions for Drawing 


—g eautiful ART of SKET 


Hi ce tY Mi AN his OWN ENGRAVER. —The 
y) 


atnre rspective, and the 


above exq Fine Arts Se nthe 


tion may 


be ‘obt xined, rps a dirested 
. B. CLEVE! 98, Brighten. 


to Mr WAND, 15, ton. 
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IZE ESSAY. TWENTY 
BE NTL E Y" S MONTHL Pg RE v TE W. The 
) Editor of this Magazine will give TWENTY GUINEAS for 


the BI 
January, 1854. 


the number for 
I a: Pu EI 





zt and Co. Paternoster-row. 


sEST E 5S AY on a subject, the particulars of which will be given in 








“Pu blished Monthly, price One Pen 
‘HE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ZINE 


nd 
and 


for 1853 is now ready, 
s may be 


tT. ‘WHITFIELD, 


NEW 


The January Number, commencing the Hu 


The Volume *e 1s. 6d. b 


rad at the same price 


178, Strand. 





London E. 


NOLBURN’S 
MAGAZINE 
Volume, and 
Articles, 


AIN 














this day. 
the January Number of 


Also 
SWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


is published 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
C ASSEL L’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
PAPER. Price One Penny. No.2 will be ready for delivery 
cember 28. 150,000 of No.1 have been sold in little more than a 
week It contains Fight Pages the same size of the JUustrated London 
News and filled with numerous highly-finished Engravings. 


J, CASSELL, Ludgate-hill, Order of any Bookseller in the United 


Kingdom, 








[HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, price Is. 
for JANUARY, contains—I. Sitting for One's Portrait—IT. Servia— 
III. Late Hours—I The Discovery of America in the Tenth Century, 
concluded—V. The Da ct Home—VI. Street Names—VII. Saxon 
London—VIII. A Few ords about Walter Savage Landor—LX. A 
Merry Christmas and a mans New Year—X. Notices. 

At the Office, 1 A, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 

COAL TAX.—RUSKIN’S LE CTU R I 


bie 












_— BUILDER, No. 569, Saturday, Dec. 31, price 4 

ed t A few eaders—Fine View 
St eae de u “17 th—Notes ory and Condition of th 
Builling Trades—Remarks on Mr. Ruskin s Lectures on Domest 
Architecture 1M 1 Painting—City Improvement Acts—fI 
Illustration of Lron Inclosure and Gate—Warming of Churches— Sights 
and Scenery— Wickes’ Spire and Towers—Notes and Inquiries— Foreign 
I g y 1, York-st Covent-garden ; and to be had 
f all Booksellers in the United Kir om. 


lay is published, re e 6d., 


RFRIEND. a MONTHLY MISCELLANY 


i 


DESIGNEI 1 CLASSES 
CONTENTS 
* Our Friend t I Literature for the Month. 
Reform Our Moralist 


irch Parties, 
Hope for Ireland 
The Wo 


} Poetry 
| Waifs and Strays. 





rking Classes, Monthly Memorial 
Equality | Reckeweats al Report. 
My Friend Frank, or, Life about us. | Gleaniugs in Art and Industry. 


Hist al Remembra r ' The Month. 














JOUN F. SHAW, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 
— INSTRUCTOR—No. VIL, for 
anuary, price ls., contains 

ighteen Hun t and Fifty-Three. 2. George Heriot and his 
wr. ks. 3. Beatri nd Angelo. 4. A Perfect Stranger 5. A Story 
fa New Yea Ex 6. Glimpses of Life among the Spitalfields 
Weavers. 7. Modern British Orators. . ITT. Lord Brougham Sy 









ge Gilfill 8 Me moranda by a Marine Officer. Supervised by Abel 

9. Man Years. 10. Russian Shores of the Black Sea 

. I s; or, the Double Error. Part VII. 12. Scenes 

he Lif « Sufferer. 13. Notes on Books. 14. An Old Maid's 
Soliioquy he Ravages of Time, 





Edinburgh: J. HoGG. London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons 


1854, price 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


st of January, 


HE JOU RN AL of 









MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY, No. XXV. Edited by 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., President of the Medical Society 
f London, ‘ 
CONTENTS 
1. Modern Demonology and Divination 
2. Elements of Psychological Medicine. 
3. On the Hygiene of Crime. 
4. General Paralysis of the Insane. 
5. Logic and Psychology. 
6. The Pilgrimage of Thought 
7. The Manchester Royal Lunatic Asylum. 
8. Professor ntin’s Physiology 
9. On the Religious Instruc tion of the Insane. 
10. The Non- Re »straint System of Treatment in Lunacy 
11. Miscellaneous Notices. . 
12. Statistics of f Insani y. By Sir Alexander Morrison, M.D 
an Lectures on Insanity No. “On the Psy- 


‘y cation of the Physician.” 
» D.C .L. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 


By FORBES WLNS- 





Princes-street, So 
in be published Dec 
WEST MINST ER 


Series. No. IX. 
CONTENTS 


31, 
REVIEW. — New 


(THE 






1. nal Reform. 

2. P and his Contemporaries. 

3. Engl ion: its Origin and Present Types 
4. Science at Sea. 


and “ Lock-outs.” 



































Doctrine of Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 
n Policy 
r terature : §1. Theology, Philosophy, and Politics. 
k Scien $ 3. Classics. § 4. History, Biography, Voyages, and 
s. § 5. Belles Lettres. § 6. Art. 
I lon: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN 
i STEWART. Glasgow: JOSEPH MILLER. Liverpool: HENRY 
YOUN 
(HE ART JOURNAL for JANUARY 
contains the following ENGRAVINGS on STEEL :—“ Raising the 
fay-pole,” atter F. Goodall, A.R.A.; “ The Vintage,” after T. Stothard, 
4 nthe VERNON GALLERY; and “ Iiylas and the Nymphs,” from 
t ( ip of ture, by J. Gibson, R.A., in the VERNON GALLERY. 
1 iter: ry por n of this Number embraces, among others, the fol- 
ec s ‘L ithography and other Novelties in Prin by 
Pr 38 Hunt; “ What is Heraldry?" by W. Partridge, illustrated ; 
Crystai Palace and the Sabbath,” by Dr. G. F. Waagen; “‘ Haydon 
i the Vehicles of Colours; “‘ Frauds in Picture-dealing ; 
f Michael Angelo,” tliustrated; “ The Great Masters of 
te Velde.” tlustrated; “The Progress of Art-Manufac- 
e * Tupper's _Prover bial Philosophy,” ilustrated ; 
les of German Artists; “The Domestic Manners of the Eng 
ring the Middle Age by T. Wright, F.S.A., dlustrated ; ** On 
Cameo Engravings; ” “Jean Jacques Prudier;"’ “ ‘The Arts in Munich ;’ 
femoirs Mrs. Opie,” by Mrs. S. C. “The Horse and the 
in S p &c. &e. 
London: VIRTUB, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row 


Sc HOOL BOOKS.—PUBLISHERS’ No.— 





prietors of the MANCHESTER WEEKLY ADV have resolved 
naterially to INCREASE their present immense CIRCULATION for 
TWO WEEKS, viz. on SATURDAY 7th and l4th of JANUARY (pre- 
paratory to the opening of the Schools and Educational Establish- 
Copies of each of these numbers will be sent (in addition to 

gularly circulated in Lancashire and the surrounding district) 





to most of the important Scholastic Establishments throughout the 
Kingdom ; xnd, to give a further publicity for the advantage of pub- 
lishers, copies will be also sent to most of the principal retail Book- 
sellers in England, Ireland, and Scotland. To secure insertion, Adver- 
tisements should be sent at a very early period.—GALT, GENT, and 
Co. Proprietors. 


33, Corporation-street, Manchester, Dec. 29th. 
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Priee 3d. by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL, Aathor of “The 
yther's Practi ai Gude Friendly Hi Female Servants,” “ Con- 
versation Cards on Int« Me tual and Moral Subjects. 
London: J. SNOW; and may had, order, ll Booksellers, 
| "THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for January, price 2s. 6d by post, 3s., contains:— 
1. Our ee ee 
2. A Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land.—Part I 
3. Cavairy Tact tics. 
4, Castile and Andal 4 
5. Memoirs of the nN Part I 
6. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Cl rs XXXIX., XL, XLL 
7. Children’s Pleasure-Book 
8. Blancbe sy the late J. De Jean Fraser. 
9, Waller's P 
10. A Peep Scenes. 
ll. F vy Cor tal Campaigns of the tish Army 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-str wm. § 
ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London and Liverpool; JOHN MENZIES 
Edinburgh 
With Two Steel Engravings One Shillir 
GHARFES LONDON - A\GAZINE for | 
. JANUAR » 
My Old I 1 Tilustrat 
Studies of Grea N Ami ( v 
Har rd 5 ( Fra E. Sr i} 
Not s of the Tr By Fl sD t 
The Cathed f Stra and the Archit sD hter. 
Self-dey By Mariat nt 
Arctic Ad and I I Fate of Fran " 
Rapping S| AI 1. By W. Wagtail 
he W Martyrs. By Fr . Lawren 
A War t nel ] \ dW. ¢ 
Notice f New I a, & & 
Now ready, Tt Half-Yearly Volume f i 1 December 1853 
Price 6s. 6d. cl let 
VIRTt HALL, and V 25, Patert r-row 
OURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AT ren RHE NFREY, I 


SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited bv 
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GENERAL Lt and COURT GUIDE for 

1854 will shortly b super-royal tavo 

embellish vith a1 Price, with environ 

subscribers, 20. no » ut environs, t 

bers, l6s. 6d.; non-su ribers, 19s. 6d mplete work contains 
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sions, court gu Government and 
public offices, P. ompanior st of bankers, postal infor- 
mation, anc en f 1, Clapham, 
Brixton, Wan k \ kham, New- 
cross, Hammers h, Kilburn, K wn, Hig te Hampetes 
Holloway, Kings und, Dalston, Hack , Old Ford, Bow, Bromley, 
Svreresd, and W I places form a complete suburban 
directory in the to those who purchase the work for the 
purpose an Ivantage possessed by 

| no ‘oth r L r 8, th he of the names 

| locality ap “ ar one list, 17 1 \ is comp!ete 
sible, the proprietor has s 1 the sole licence to apply the P: 
External Index to the ( il and General I on Directory 
which the precise page any vision immense work 
commences can be inst rred to. Altho ae additional 
improvement has been and earried out a very great 
expense, it will be seen no increase has been made int 1e price of the 
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A n ‘ 1 London Directory and Court 
Guide for 1853,’ pr 8 nary instance of what can be 
achieved by the cot alent, and capital Observer, 
Dec. 12, 1852 

Wi mnducted a challenge rivalry, and is sure 
to co rand the sul aye f the commercial and trading 
community Be 

‘Wer mr »t public, not simply because 

f its cheapness iture which must have weight), 

ts ast t siness-like 
anner in which Lloyd 





0 much pr mpilers of this Directory 


nd Naval and Military Gazette, 








Sue Des 
‘ 4 
“ We cannot hesitate to say it is the most elaborate and successful 
work of the kind ever publishe t rice We think that few will 





be disposed to give 36s. for an i Mr. Watkins supplies, got up 
in a far more superior style, for 19s. 6 3d. — Catholic Standard, Dec. 18, 
1852. 
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Published for the Proprietor, 

LONGMANS, Paternoster-row. 
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of reviews see prospectus. 
by LONGMAN, BROWN, 
Directory Office, 7, 
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MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, 








Pure EVIDENCE of SCRIPTURE 
the CLAIMS of the ROMAN CHURCH, 
SON ROBINS, M.A. Price 7s. 
___ LONGMAN and Co, 


By the Rev. SANDER. 


| On Tuesday next, handsomely bound in cloth, Price 5s. 

\ POE’ PRY BOOK for Children, Ilustrateg 
| 4 with thirty-three Engravings, by C. M. Cope. R.A., A. HELMSLEy 
| S. PALMER, KILL, G. THOMAS, and H. WEIR. " 








G EORGE | BELL, 186, Fle: Fl 
| Nearly re ay, with about 250 Illustrations, 4to. cloth, 2 
ju US TRATIONS *OF ANCIENT ART. 
| Selected from objects discovered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. By 
the REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A 
| GEORGE BELL, 186, ’Fleet-street. 
ee Be vem ne Bas T+ 2... .§ 
RIN iC E of WALES'S SKETCH-BOX.— 
| Containing Colours, Pencils, &c. with printed directions, as now 
used by the Royal Family. Price 5s. 
MILLER'S, Artist's Colour Manufacturer, 56, Long-acre, London: and 


at her Majesty's Steam Colour and Pencil Works, Pimlico. 


»ULWER LYTTON’S (SIR EDW ARD) 


WORKS will be issued in the “ Railway Library,” in volur cae 
varying in price from One to Two Shillings. Each volume will contain 
mplete we Prospectuses and show-bills will be ready on th 
1 December. 

London: GEORGE 


ae 


a wrk. 


ROUTLEDGE and Co. Farringdon-strect. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—* The Times” 











of December 17, says, “It is the testimony of Farringdon-street. 

that a work published at five shillings, producing a la ale of 3200 
co ‘a s, Ww he nl nern'ee at a shilling, has an issue of 60,000. "Wel ssrs. Ror 

m the Ist of January, commence the issue of si 


I .: 1 L W E K L . I TON 8 WORKS, in volumes varying r from one to 
shilling 
Farringdon- street. 
ROUTLEDGE 


M ESSRS. GEORGE t and Ge 











will, on the Ist of January, commence, in “ Railway 
a republication of the complete WORKS of si EDWARD 
i 1 Wi R LYTTON. The first volume will contain “PELHAM 
Price Eighteenpence. 


Farringdon-street, London. 





- *rice Eighteenpence, 
PELHAM; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
B EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. Early 
uppli essary for the first edition of 40,000. 
UTLEDGE and Co. ‘ar 


Sir 





tions are n 








gilt. edges, price 25. 6d. “the sixth annual 

edition of 

\ WHO? Being a Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, Parliamentary, Naval, Military, Legal, Clerical 

Guide, &e. forming the most accurate and complete Book of Referenc 

ever published. 


re eady i in scarlet cloth, g 


THO'S 








BAILY BROTHERS, Cornhill. 


( \HRIST M: AS-DAY falling on 


London: 


SUNDAY, AY, 














the n p a present isa BIBLE, P RAYE R-BOOK, o: 
CHUR( H SE R V Ne E JHN FIELD has just completed a most 
beautiful Stock of the possible variety of bindings, at 
prices to suit every on ’. will engrave the name and date on 
the clasps, without charge, on all books purchased at the Great Bibl 
Warehouse, 65, Regent-quadrs ant, corner of Air-street. 





Fre 1LD’S JUVENILE LIBRARY, 65, Regent. 


yuadrant, corner of Air-street.—The largest STOCK of JUVE- 








NILE BOOKS in London: also, an immense collection of llustrated 
and antly Bound Volumes for Christmas Presents and School 
Prizes, iding all the New Books of the Season: Keepsakes, Books 
f Beauty, &c., of previous years, in rich new bindings, at half price: 


J. Field solicits an early inspection, his stock being now complete.— 


65, Regent-street. 

\ ARIA EDGEWORTH’S PARENT’S 
4 ASSISTANT. An entirely New Edition, revised. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. 





Just pt iblished, in 11 vol. foolscap, 3s. 6d. cloth, 














N.B. The Edition in Two Pocket Volumes, 5s. cl. lettered, is still on 
sale. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.: HAMILTON and Co, ; SIMPKTN and 
Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; HOULSTON and Co.; H. WASHBOURNE; 
ORR and Co.; ROUTLEDGE and Co, ; E. LUMLEY; DARTON and Co. ; 
TEGG and Co.; and SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 


price 6s. ; post free 
HE ROM: ant E of MILI’ TARY LIFE. 
Lieut.-Col. G. P. CAMERON, C.B., K.C.T.S., &e. 
London: GEORGE Cox, King-street, ( Covent- rae 


By 








On the Ist of January will be published, Part L, 


HE EARL of CH ESTERF 7 ELD’ 
ANONY MOUS LETTERS, under the aoa “9 “ ee 
“Lucius,” “ Atticus,” and “The Grand Council ;” with No 
» Autograph, and a Memoir of the Earl. By WILL TAM C Re AMP, 
thor of “ The Philosophy of the English Language,” &c. &c. 
London: Hope and Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 














Just published 
YHRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and 


PNEUMATOLOGY; or, "the importance of training the whole 
By an Introvisor. 
London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


ce Shortly will be published, demy 8vo., pri 
(jaU RCH FURNITURE & DECOR. ATIONS: 


being a Descriptive Guide in the selection and arrangement 0! 
Fittings and Ornaments, extracted from the Clerical Journa 
i Church and University Chromele. With additional Engravings and 
s. By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Honorary Secret 
Essex Archwological Society ; Author of “The Manual of S« 
Slabs and Crosses,” published under the sanction of the Cen 

of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 


Being 














mittee 





} Ireland, &c 


Royal Letters Patent, will be applied to WATKINS’S COMMER- | 


CIAL and GEnarAL LONDON DIRECTORY for 1854, 
ditional charge, by which any division of this imme: 
readily refe: rred to. 
dom reference, but absolutely the precise page at which any part com- 
mences can be instantly found by placing the thumb in the half diamond 
formed on the front of the book, opposite the name of each division, 
and pressing towards the red paper attached. 


nse volume can be 





without ad- | 


This improvement does not consist in a mere ran- | 


Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the publisher, or by 
order of any bookseller. 
Joun C ROC KFORD, 29, Essex-street, t, Strand. 


hl 


I 


enla 
ndi estion, scrofula, dropsy, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. 
pres scribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and ' 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case 

medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 


oftice order. 
Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 


An Epitome of the abov ®, intended to serve - : 
guide to those desirous of the h pathic hal, 
family practice: to which a complete case a is pre 
price 35s. ¢: —— free on the receipt of a post-office orde ot 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St I Paul’ 's Churchyard, and 9,  Vere-stree t, O Oxford 


(\AUTION. — Whereas certain Parties = 
/ offering Dayli ht Reflectors which are imitstions and Ir = 
ments of CHAPPUIS PATENT, this is to give notice, that both Seller 


2 to the Act 15 & 16 Vict. 
and Purchaser will be dealt with according Vinad ttd 4 


ust published 
‘ASES of CANC iE R, LU PUS, and ULCERS, 
treated with Dr. Pattison’s New Remedy.—Dr. Pattison’s dora 
as above, forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps to - 
MPUS, Bookseller, 159, Oxford-street, London. 











Eleventh thousand, 8vo. hound, price 1 

OMGOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and mu 
rged by the addition of many important articles, such as those 
the various diseases of tropical climates, 
No medicine is 
dose 
well 

















c. 83. AUBIN CHAPPUIS, Sole Patentee and 
St. Mary Axe, London. Branch Establishments in all leading citics ©! 
the United Kingdom. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY. NGLISH MONASTERIES JOHN'S ST I Wry ‘ i 
vue parmenes ome, price On : [UGDALE, MON ASTIC ON ANGLI- ‘OK THE 'S NOVE! and rALES, cont y 
XAR OFF: Part II.; or, Africa and America a UIME: 0 Hine Spier (; THE ELECTIVE AFFIN ght 4 ae 
|: Descr lL With Anecdotes and numerous Mlu By th 1 te ( hes I \ \ " THE ¢ MAN EM =, I M 
Aut ‘Peep of Day t li i 2 } 4 3 s t \ V I } Post 8 
= T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly ; and any B sell bound, m 1 25 Henny G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-st t. Cov rden 
- - lor WrRA ] i T 
3 In &vo. cloth, lettered, pr 4s. 6d... « fre by pos s I S 3 3 UA 
{OMER; or, a BRIEF ANALYSIS of the Pras LES DE GAY. Translated into French S WORKS. with t ~ ‘ 
J LANGUAGE and KNOWLEDGE of the ANCIENT CYMR i 1 t VA R Isl j I 
y JOUN WILLIAMS, A.M. Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigar CHATI L ALN, Author of “I ilorieus t 3 i Ror ravings on steel. 1 
London: HUGHES and BUTLER, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand HENRY G. Boun, 4 
7 ,TEGG'S CHROXOLOG a “ag - will | ren t ’ BOHN'S ASS 7 
Ir he : + e rus. | ; 
que pic TON AR ¥ of HRONOLOGY ; win ; Ave M 
I rical and Stat Ct t ‘NALS Post 8 
Pr t Time Fifth E.lition. feveel vt improv HENRY G. BOHN, 4 
_Londor WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Queen-st ies HH E CR [ 10 I S iY A N }).” CHRISTMAS VOLUME OF I ‘ , STRA LI ARY 
AFTARY HOWITT'S PICTORIAL CALEN- 
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Lon LONGMAN, tOWN, GREEN, a LONGMANS lat ‘ | upw 5 ( Hundred I 
Ss." J t li in? Is. sts r 18s kK : a. I 
‘HE OLI ) FIELD OFFICER; or, the Military BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS 
1 Ss ng Adventures of Major Worthington ted b id . ‘ é }IBBON » ROMA N EMPIRE, w rum 
HH. BTOCQUELER A . aliens tet ‘ 
} ugh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: I GMAN io reion 8 , 
pe — N ACCOT N'1 ; the REFO] MAN. ates wes. Vol. I | 
Tust publis! 1, in ro \ INSTT ION I ' \ rr “ain — othe ol a ; pe 
NORW AY AND ITS GLACIERS, VISI ‘ED | FRAN I tes a strations are extens d 
LV mn owed by \ Alpsof | two I ons); views a sed, as t ’ ! 
I ES. | FE. RSE g f ngly 
g S Institute of { Corre : HENRY G. Bonn, 4, 5 i6. Y -street. ( 
ai 8 I 
: “ Vhis day is published, p Ls. 6 
rs With two M ups, ten grap) \ s,] 1 ? ee... a I : - 
e d Son, and twenty-tw ravings wet A (THE KNOT of TO-DAY dia HAND t 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: | MAN i a . - I A Lett . 4 
and Co. 2 2 anterbury, and to the Clergy 1 
ly 1 1, post Svo. clotl e6s. I ~ — Reet aegy oe . pets 
Stel GGL E S “for L Ik E; or , the Autot iography pag ee : - 
f a Dissenting Minister. Pagel tie A nusua t s ND I ‘ } | HE SA‘ RED GAI LAND A Chi t} s 
2 arkable illustrations of Parrcidaahe, Fi LSI Sk I rcHy 3 THIRD ] Last D I t I vet 
circumstances, and persons, which t f es Te ; 4 
ntion : i ve type, &v 
London: W. and F. G. CAsu, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without : “ : l ; » Town or Country 
Edinburgh: JOMUN MENZIES. Dublin: J. M‘GLASUA ‘ s . : MILNER and § ERRY, Ha x 
oe BRITISH SEA WEEI TTHE LADIES’ PORTFOLIO 
Now published ith coloured Illustrations 7s. 6d 8 Jour and G t 
THE M \R INE BOTANIS Introduction ; ' Worsted | ‘ 
t Study of the British Sea Weeds; « t e sof t } ting ! 
sp ind the best method of preserving them. Ly ISABELFA - 
FFORD. I | Edition, greatly improved and enla J ) b i 18, Ir n 
LTHORI LONGMAN and Co. I i id sold by all By t Pat 
sooksellers i he kingd S I Y » >1 t ¥ 
—- seine heh a NEW YEARS’ PRESENT.— 
CATALOGUE OF USRFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS IN | ; : se 
Just published, y , I 


CATALOGUE of USEFUL and VALU- ; pabitehed, fro, cloth, a nace of the Queen, contains Courses of + 





* ABLE BOOKS, consisting of ¢ uci ASSES OF LITERATURE, : . 
m Sale by Messrs. UPHAM and BEET (late RODWELL), 46, New Bond- . 
wwner of Maddox-street), which mey be had on ay tion, or ( 








HISTORY, is in the Press, and will be ready in a few days ‘ 
SCIENTIFIC CHRISTMAS PRESENTS RAMSAY’S POLITICAL DISCOURSES $ t Also, Prices of Mater 


QYSTE ISMATIC COLLECTIONS of RAMSAY'S DISQUISITION | ¢ \VERN- I s, ATCHLEY and Great 


s I 1 New Lists of V & a r 


A( WTALOG Ul ‘consisting entirely of TOPOGRAPHY a JUNTY RAMSAY’S ESSAY 1 t MISTRIBUTION of 























































SCI! NTI IC APPARATUS, for illustra i f MEN s 
listry, Electricit re Hydraulics, ¢ Me - s. Col RAMSAY’S ANAT t MOTIONS f h the Magazines ir 
f Is, Achromati icros ss rranged rtal a : P tat run r \ T r « 
( llustrated Catalogue, pri st fre RAMSAY'S CLASSIFICATION of the | HE ( ‘OMING ERA ORM i e 
JOnN J GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square (removed from Baker-street) SCII I 4 BUCK 
London 4 1c. BY T t } T 1 Changes demanded in Paritame ntary Kepresentat mn P sions 
ry . s “’ RAMSAY'S PRINCIPLES HUMAN) eform: Bil, with Bes 
THE Ti SACHING of EXPERIMENTAL | yarrivess ood DUTY. N | Sroperty would be fully represented, and! Buibers 
SCIENCI hoolmasters, who visit I during the Christ ; : impracticat : 
nas holidays are invited to insp ¢ my COLLECT! N APPARATUS ~ ~i 
tab tifie Instruc tior in Schools. It comprises t yparatus y ! s day is 
scribed in the Rev. Henry Moseley's ‘Report on Scientific I YRITICISMS. bv t Rev. JOHN W. ‘ - WLS ‘ wal AQCT 
with many additional Instruments recently prepared, as imported from ( v parTeR ' ‘ ‘ ve 'D LEMEN’ rs of PHYSICAL d CLA ~ 
he Continent. Ches AL GEOGRAPHY, ¢ ’ s GEOGRAPHY ; 
JouN J. GRiFFIN, F.C.S., 10, Finsbury-square, and 119, 120, Bunhill- ‘ : , \ CIENT WORLD, in so far as it is subserv s g 
a row, Lond n fe Ww I 1 
—____— - sii pi th an Intr ‘ t 
CHEMISTRY FOR CHRISTMAS. He t : s 1. A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 8 sys Sneg 
Now ready, for Prizes and P: CH past. He bring rien “ y to the best mode of Teaching ¢ } 
(SOLLECTIONS ot -HEMICAL : : ; GICAL HISTORY of t 
APPARATUS and nicisiieaees cane 1 series of - pret leg kang: 
amus and instructive Experiments. In elegant Mahogany Cabinets . K. H DIES, a of edinbu “Se ADwar 2 
t l6s., 31s. 6: s. _ 52s. = and t I WH M tye “= E 
6 LLIA 31 V ra Ss $ g 
», Just h rice 2s L I 
CHEMICAL *RECRE "ATIONS : a Hand-book of \ oy ania day is pu - , : — 
Elementary Experiments adapted to these Cabinets ORATIONS: being Sixteen D 3 on Seri THot GHTS and SKETCHES in VERSE 
JOUN J. GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. ide . ‘ ' By CAROLINE DENT 
nant JOSEPH SORTAIN’S NEW WORK Passages of t dent ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and ¢ 25, Pater 
Now pu hed, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price Li. Is t fs . P NEW Beh K BY THI EV. DR. ¢ N 
Oe NT ‘AR ENSBERG: or. the Days of Published loun ¥ Le. 59, H In 1 lar ’ nr — > ER. ne > ee 
Martin Luther. By JOSEPH SORTALIN, A.B. of Trinity’ College, vol. 8 (OuRIST OU R P ASSOVE R. By Rev Jom 
I GENERAL TI! ‘Bz tf onst t CUMMING, D.D. Uniform nger of 
rical novel will, we have little doubt, attain to a national \ pears reins \L 4 ie ye ™9 ; os ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE Co. 25, I 
varacter of ler tron and nnie: section bed , : yeh . See *, ayo : = — ; 
awn with fi ie | Auctioneers, Land A 5 \ 1 NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELI 
of the profess ay ® oni b e of his day is published, | 7s. ¢ lott t 
es me on lngecomant of } Pro a eante (SHERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of tl 
FoL LHORP, Brighton; and LONGMAN ey ‘0. London Pare - " ; * t . id Great Plague. Uniform with “Edwar ) 
Ath Thousand (Revised). ina Ye aa m asuring 8 re ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE 
HE RE SULTS of by Cc E it S of f GREAT | 1.5. c ge san his day, rice 6s. cloth gilt, _ rt 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery and | 1 1e assessment ° \ | TOBLOGRé ot WILLIAM 
Processes employed to obtain the Returns, also an Ap pen lix of Tables | the law dilapidations a nuis } ts and auctior 4 JERDAN ht ! nds i 
Reference. By EDWARD CHES! HIR E, F w of the Statistical l lord and tenant Y 2 at with xar Correspor n ! g I Y s 
5 and me of the Secretaries of the Statistical Section of the f villas untr By EDWAR v 1 are the Work, with a P. ait 5 I 
Association, added s 1 chapters Agr I I - Knebworth 
London: JouN W. PARKER and Son, 445, West Strand fessor Do» . | ARTHUR HALL, VIRTIt and Co. 25, Pa 
* + vy be hac } , booksel for ls., or fro . e ~ 
a* May beh ee pn cs ls., rom J . hy P . post Is MR BARTLE’ TT's NEW WORK 
a enone : \ATALOGUE of BOOKS on A tecture I I 2s 
, Royal 32mo. in neat paper i 6d. a ‘ ( I l TRH om ~ 1 L G R I Me FATHER: r 
s in quantities of Twenty-fiv ards pr 4d., ld. Tog \ , lers of New England in the reig f James I 
ilt, 9d.; eloth boards and gilt ls. Very well | learned es for tion in vil and mecha- BARTLETT. Author of “ Forty Davsin the Desert,” &c. With 
Suited as Gift-book I len trations in Steel, and numerous Woodecuts 
SELECTION of HYMNS for : 25, I s 


“ SCHOOLS and CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. Edi 
ANDREW R. BONAR, one of the Ministers of Canor 
i nprises upwards of 170 Hymns from a variet 
» for n Sabbath Schools. 
inburgh: ALEXANDER C. MoopIEg, 17, South-bridge, 
Office of Church of Scotland Review and Magazin " 


PHILOSOPHIC Se? WORKS. ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE 
New and Cheaper Edi tion, complet SS Lr diat sy h 
somely bound ar 
} Prof » MCOSH on ¢ METHOD of the | YILGRIMAGES TO E NGL ISH SHR NES. 
INE —— “PH B rd Edi- By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With Notes sae 
, FAIRHOLT, F.S.A 








HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. Dublin: W. CURRY and ( ’ } ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, a1 25, Paternost 
sellers, Tv. 7 = -IpDY . 7 , y we : - es . a7 TENT 
— —____— —| Dr. MVICAR’S INQUIRY into HUMAN DR. CUMMING ON NEW TESTAN 

att COMPLETE WORKS OF DR } ” . jn December 25th 


Jus in 2 vols, roy ¢ 10s. cambrie, ‘peeeergns n | CABBATH EVENING READINGS on 
HE COMPLE TE WORKS. POETRY and PORT ROY AT. L( CIC. Second Edition, witl Ss MARK. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, I With I 


PROSE, of the REV. EDWARD YOUNG, LL.D. formerly 











tor of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, &c. Revised and collated with the | Appendix and Notes =o ' ; aber T : 
earliest Editions. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, by JOHN > amet. Iv. _ : Ne MATTHEW’S GOSPEL compicte, ] e 
DORAN, LL.D. With eight Ilustrations on Steel, and a portrait. DESCARTES’ METHOD : l DITATIONS. ws T. MAT : I I 


Besides the restored Dedications and Prefaces, and s 
Mece: 


minor | 9 y 


“alo : HE BOOK of REVELA ATION. 2nd Edition, 















pie eces, this edition contains fourteen productions of our 
etry and Prose, which have never been comprised in any edition ——— 5 ~s . 4 i ice 7s. 6d 
since that of Isaac Reed, Esq. 1778. Among these uy be mentioned Mr. BAYNES’ NEW ANALYTIC of LOGICAL > » New Year 
i | 2 Ww the New ar. 
The True Estimate af Human Life, Conjectures on Original Composi- | FORMS. 8vo. 4¢ QT. LUKE to commet ice with t ew Ye 
tion, and The Reverence due to Government. | SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburg 5 MA ALL and ( i 5. Patert row 
London: WILLIAM TE@G and Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. London i ARTUR HALL, Virtue, and Co. 2 atert f-row 
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WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


\ANADIAN CRUSOES. 


Fcap. gilt edges, 6s. 


Il, 
OCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER, with Harvey’s Designs. 


edges, 7s. 6d. 


i OVE. By Mrs. Geldart. 


N IRACLES of NATURE 


In 4 yols. price ls. each. 


Vv. 
Grainy ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Foolscap, 
Ill. 
With Cuts by Gilbert. 


and ‘M/ ARV ELS of ART. With 


By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 


VI. 
PEN AND SEE. By the Author of “ 


gravings, New Edition, 16mo., gilt edges, 2s. 


VI 
RIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 


2 vols. 18mo., price Is. 6d. each. 


HYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


Or, with Gilbert’s Designs, price 2s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 


Franklin. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Aids to Development.” 


I, 
MINDS. 
Vir. 
By the same Author. 


New and Revised Edition. 


18mo., cloth, ls. 6d. 


IX. 
ANDERSON’S SCHOOL. _ Illustrated by 


X. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


XI. 


cI 
RURAL SCENES. With Eighty-eight cuts, 18mo., cloth, 2s. 
U 


XII. 
SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Gilbert’s Designs. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 


Ill. 


ELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


18mo. gilt edges, 3s. 


HE BOY AND THE BIRDS, 


16mo., gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


xv. 
WaAtts's SONGS. By Cobbin. Fifty-eight Cuts, cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


1 


By Joseph Payne. 10th Edition, 


XIV. 
By Emily Taylor. With Landseer’s Designs, 


XVI. 
JINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. New and 


By Maria Hack. 
Cheaper Edition. With Gilbert’s Designs, feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 


USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


I. 
ACeWworTH VOCABULARY. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Il. 
BABRBAULD'S LECONS POUR DES ENFANS. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


il. 
ELLENGER’S By Professor DELILLE. New Edition, 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Iv. 
ATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 


) New and Improved Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


Vv. 
‘\ILES’S ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. 


2s. Gd. 


FRENCH FABLES 
By EMILY E. WILLEMENT. 


Seventeenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 


VI. 
Hh DRY’S HISTORIES OF GREECE AND ROME. With Illustrations. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. each, 
Vit. 
yAncat OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. With 
numerous I}lustrations. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


Vu 


YANvaL OF HERALDRY. Four Hundred Engrayings, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
Ix. 
MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. [Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


Xx. 
AND ENGLISH PRIMER. 


ICTORIAL FRENCH One Hundred Cuts, 
,ODWELL’S ENGLISH HISTORY. “With many Cuts. New Edition. Revised 
and Corrected by JULIA CORNER. 16mo. cloth, 24. 6d. 
Rows 30THAM’S DERIVATIVE SPE L iL ING BOOK. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘ELECT POETRY FOR CHIL DREN. “With brief Explanatory Notes, arranged 


fur the use of Schools and Families. 


STU DIES 


fe EARTH AND ITS INT: ABITANTS. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, post 8vo. cloth, 

** This i is the Globe intype. We » here ce ducted 

weep from pole . The volt th 

ha existe, —Britin 


3y JOSEPH PAYNE, 


XIV. 
5 IN ENGLISH POETRY. By the same Author. 


10th Edition, 18mo. 3s. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 
16: MARGARET E. DARTON. 


— res, which we are enabled at a glance to 
1ud minute digest of Geographical knowledge 


25, Patern 





thre ugh bo 


‘ 
une is decidedly the most comprehe 





san ner. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., oster-row. 


Foolscap, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
numerous Cuts. 
New Edition, 


With 24 En- 


Edited by goes Strickland, and Illustrated by Harvey. 


gilt 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, 
PAROCHIAL WORKS, &c. 


J. MASTERS 


Has just prepared the following CATALOGUES, which may 

be had on application, or through all Booksellers :— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS and TRACTS, 
containing an account of the purport and contents of each 
work, in order to afford a guide for appropriate selections, 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS, with descriptions. 

oo and PRIZE BOOKS, being the larger works on 
the list. 

A complete Catalogue of Books arranged under the follow- 
ing heads:—Sermons and Commentarics.—Theological 
and Scholastic.—Ecclesiological and Architectural.—Pa- 
rochial Books, Cards, Forms of Prayer, &¢c.—Poctry and 
Hymn Books.—Church Music, and Caro!s.—Historica), 
Biographical, and Educational.—Talcs, Juvenile and Ke. 
ward Books.—Tracts and Pamphlets. 

A liberal allowance to the Clergy and others taking quan- 
tities. 
London: J. Masrers, 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New 
Bond-street. 


PUBLISHED BY 
PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, & CO. 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK 
Post Svo. gilt, with Illustrations, 3s. 
has FRIENDSHIPS of the BIBLE. 
By AMICUS. 
London: ParTripcz, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 


ELEGANT Gurr. BOOK. a 
Post 8vo. 
N OFFERING from aot. NICHOLAS: 
f or, Letters from Abroad. Edited by ST. NICHOLAS. 


London: PartripgeE, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-rovw, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 




















y 12mo. Is. 


[THE COMIN G. CRISIS NOT YET. 
London: Parrripes, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 

\ or, Scenes of Modern Monastic Life. 
By G. VOLPE. 
“Exposes to public view the inner and real working ot 


monasteries in more graphic and startling colours than the 
world ever saw before.” — Advertiser. 


London: ParTripce, OakEY, and Co, 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





p. 8vo. price 5s. 


EMOIRS OF AN EX: CAPUCHIN: 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 


LOTEL ; or, THE PRESIDENTS 
DAUGHTER; a Narrative of Slave Life in the United 
States. By WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, a Fugitive Slave. 
With a Sketch of the Author's Life. 

London: PartTripcz, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row> 
and 70, Edgware-road. 


SRAEL’S FUTURE: LECTURES 
delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1852. By the 
Rey. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A., Minister of the Chapel. 
Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
London: PaRTRIDGE, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 








Second thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

x Tl ~ ~ ry. nS) 
HE WORLD to COME: LECTURES 
delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1853. By th« 

tev. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A., Minister of the Chapel. 
London : ParTRIpGE, OaKEy, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row’ 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





Demy 8vo. price ls. ; Cheap Edition, 4d. 

THE LATE EARL OF DUCIE: a 
SERMON occasioned by the Death of the late Ear! of 
Ducie. Preached on Sunday Morning, June 12, 1853, in the 
Lock Chapel. By the same Author. 

London: ParTripce, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





Third Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, with Portrait, price 3s. 6¢. 
EILA ADA, THE JEWISH 

4 CONVERT: an Authentic Memoir. By O. W. T. 

HEIGHWAY. 

“One of the most interesting books of its class to be found 

in English literature.”--Christian Witness. 

London: PARTRIDGE, OaKEY, and Co., 34, Paternoster-ro*, 

and 70, Edgware-road. 





Crown 8yo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
HE FEMALE JESUIT ABROz AD; 


a True and Romantic Narrative of Real Life. Including 
some Account, with Historical Reminiscences, of Bonn and 
the Middle Rhine. By CHARLES SEAGER, M.A. 

London: ParTrmceE, OaKey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





Demy 8vo. 3s. 
| IVES OF THE ILLUSTRIOU S. 
d Vol. IV. 


Containing, among others, the Lives of Petrarch, Samuel 
Johnson, G. Fox, Earl of Shaftesbury, J. 8. Buckingham, 








John Foster, Robespierre, Cuvier, Robert Hall, B. R. Hay- 

don, Strauss, Tyndale, C. J. Napier. Milton, Goethe, Arago, 

Joseph Smith, Raleigh, J. B. Gough, Sir G. Cockburn, 

Nicholas I. 

Voll. 3s. 6d, Vol. IL. 4s. Vol. IIT. 3s. 6d. 

PartTrince, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 


London: 
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LONDON LITERARY 





JOURNAL, 








Now ready, 


TURNER AND GIRTIN. 


WITH HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAP HICAL DESCRIP 
TIONS BY THOMAS MILLER, ESQ, 


AND 
A PORTRAIT OF J.M. W. TURNER, B.A. 
BY COUNT D’ORSAY. 
Imperial Syo., 31 aren handsomely bound, } 
J. Hocarts, 5, Haym: act, and all Booksellers. 


price 21s 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

ee 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE 
WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Royal 8vo., with 
Twenty-one Coloured Illustrations from Original Drawings 
by the Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

THE JOURNALS & CORRESPONDENCE 
of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, G.C.B., &c. 
Edited by his Son, Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 8vo. with 
large Maps, l4s. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Envoy at 
the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

(Jn the press. 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, as chanted before 


the Battle of Hastings by the MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 


Translated by the Author of “Emilia Wyndham.” Small 
4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 5s. 
FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By W. 


KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. is. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, 
F.R.S., with a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Cha? 
racter. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

A LADY’S VISIT to the GOLD DIGGINGS 
of AUSTRALIA in 1852-3. By Mrs. CHARLES CLACEY. 
10s, 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. By a 


—— LADY. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, 
THE } NEW NOV ELS, 
FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL. By 


ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, Esq., Author of 


“Lucille Belmont,” &c. 2 vols. 


HIGH AND LOW;; or, LIFE’S CHANCES 


and CHANGES. By the Hon. HENRY COKE. 3 vols, 
ALICE WENTWORTH: 2a Tale. 3 vols. 
THE ROSES. By the Author of “ The Flirt.” 
3 vols. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER: a Musical N 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 3 vols. 


REGINALD LYLE. By Miss ap RDOE. 
HERBERT LAKE. 


By the Author of “ Anne 
Dysart.” 3 vols. [Just ready 


Yovel 


3 








PERMANENT ENLAR GEMENT 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 
> 


s 
Tat Firteenta Year of its publication, during which period 
it has comprised, and still continues to include, the following 
interesting features :— 


1, THE 
2. SkercHes oF NaTuraw History. 


Passinc EveENTS OF THE CURRENT YEAR. 


8. Facts AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCIENCE. 


4. TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


or 


. BioGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT AND Goop. 


= 


ANCIENT LEGENDS AND HIsTorIEs. 
. Puttosopuy or Everypay MArrers. 


ao J 


. Wonpers or Eartn, SEA, AND SKY. 


oC 


. Brirish Arts AND MANUFACTURES. 
10. 
11. 
12, 


30TANICAL AND SEASIDE RAMBLES. 
EXTRAORDINARY Pensons, PLACES, AND THINGS. 


TALES AND SroriEs, Serious AND Comic, 


youthful mind one of the 
liums of Useful and Entertaining 


The whole presenting to the 
Most beautiful Compe 
Knowledge ever pul blished 

The Volume for 1854 
mperial 16mo., and contai 
tious on Steel and Wood, « 





is increased (nearly one-third) to 
n unusual number of Iu stra- 
Colours. It is wr ina 
striking and familiar style, and adapted to the capacities of 
young persons of both sexes, for whom it forms the most 
appr Christmas Present or New Ye ar’s Gift ever pub- 
Ushed, eve n in these days of ¢ 
Early 


Dassen and Go, ond all Booksellers. 
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y Orders are recommen tea. 
Loniion : 


i 
ex's ANNUAL.’ 


The Publis) will be alad to purchase perfect : of | 
. 4 ~ a 4 . 


OPA x1 





_|CHEAP EDITION OF THE ees oF THE QUEENS. 


— Nori ; 


With the Magazines, on the 3lst December, was pub 1 lly printed in post 3vo., en ished wi:h Fo 1 
Portraits, including that of t At thor, price 7s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF EN 


By AGNES STRICKLAND 


iN (LAN D), 





This New and Cheap Eslition, embellished with Portraits of ever y p 1, @ mgr ay from the most 
authentic sources, and combining all other late improvements, will be regularly published and completed in 
Eight Monthly Volumes, post octavo, containing from 600 to 700 pages each, price o sly “Ia. 67. per volume, 


handsomely bound ; and those who may desire to obtain copies on the days of prblic 
send their orders without delay to their respective booksellers. 
In announcing a Cheap Edition of this important and interesting work, which has be 


sation are requested to 


n considered 


unique in biographical literature, the publishers again beg to direct attention to the following extract from 
the preface :— 
“A revised edition of ‘The Lives of the Que f England,’ embodying the important collections 


which have been brought to light since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to the ane 
The series, commencing with the Consort of Wi illiam the Conqueror, comprises thirty Queens who have worn 
the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage of ou 
queen, described her education, traced the influence of family connections and national habits on her con- 
duct, both public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well as the general history | 


her times, and its effects on her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfi 


interest or narrow views. Such as they were in life we have endeavoured to portray ther n, both in good oe 
ill, without regard to any other considerations than the dev velopment of the Jact Their sayings, their 





which also inelud es the 
The Lives of the Queens of En gland’ might be rega 
character, and generally useful to society, has encourage rt us to 


doings, their manners, their costume, will be found faithfully chronicled in this work, 
most interesting of their letters. The hope that ‘ 
as a national work, honourable to the female 
the completion of the task.” 





Also, now ready, 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


wTTThAVY TATIN “ y Ot TAT 1 
EVELYN’'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vol. III. price only 6s. bound, uniforin with “ Pepys's Diary." 
To be completed in one more volume. 
elyn—one of the mt val 
*— Examiner, 


1 


“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact e resting works 


in the language—now deservedly regarded as an Eng 


ition of Ev iable and int 


lish classic.’ 
Also, just published, 
CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


Tenth Edition, 10s. 6d. Bound. 


THE 


with Fifteen Hiustrations, pric: 





















“A book calculated to prove more practically usefal was never penned than ‘The Crescent and the Cross," a work 
which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the beutiful in those famous regions, consecrated 
to everlasting immortality.”—Sun. 

Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street, London; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
Price 94d. sewed, 
} 3ERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAT 
l 4 f 
CHAMI 4LUb S iv) ) NDURG J { IN TA Die 
PART CXX. FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS: 
No. 518 | Gencsis of the Work 

“T tell you I saw it myself.” | The Kerwickshire ! ra is‘a and their Ciub. 
The Cougar, and an Adventure with One. } Matches: a New Y ork Sto y. 
Shopkeepers’ Greek. } The Cotton M nofac ure in Spain. 
New Prospects of Lunar Conquest. | Poetry and Mis-ellanes 
The Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Broy 3 $21. 
The North-west Passaze. Our Terrace on Sund ty. 
Column for Young People—Grandmammia’s Pupil. | A New Car er for Lithography. 
An Easter Festival in Athens. | A Spell at the Crank. 
Miscellanea. A Peep istoan It 1 an Interi r--Concluding Article 

No. 519. The Wax-in ect «f China. 


The other Side cf the Me 

Poet. y and M'scellanea. 
No 52 

The Buffalo Bull, and a» Adve entre 


Something on a Delicate Subject t. lal. 
What isa Revolver ? ? 
The Godson: a Tale. 


Freehold pa Societies. | with One. 
| 
| 





The Months: a Hindoo Monologue. The Col mnsof 3> icy —a New Gauge for Progress. 
Notes on Victoria Colony. Stray Netes on a Few 1) 4s 
North-Country Words. Butt -r- ups at ovent Gar 
Poetry and Miscellanea. | A Phil sopher witho: tP h iloso} hy. 

No. 520. | **Sconer liurt than Heded or, Ulats for fintera 
Phrase is Everything. } Things Talked of i 
Penal Colonies in the Netherlands. Poetry and Miscellanc 
The Three Nuns. 

Title and Index to Volume XX. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


EDINBURGH JOU} 


Volume XX. 


CHAMBERS'S 





Price 1s. fancy boards, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSPRUCTIV es 
AND AMUSING TRACTS. 


PART XV.—Conrents: 
57. Liberia. 
4 Louisa, Queen of Prussia. __ 
. The Basket of Cherrics: a Ta 
80. Chivalry among the Arabs. 


No. 





Vols. I. to VIL. are now issued, yr ' veh : 
Engraved Title, and Contents for each volume, may be hod of the ! rs pr) ¢ One Poenw e@ 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride’s-passage, | sire » ba 7, mn. y reet, i , 
{ and sold by all Booksellers. 





THE CRITIC, 





ready, in sn ito., elegantly printed and bo 
morocco by 
AN 
my I) p’a D 
| [ PPER » PR¢( 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ind in cloth, gilt leaves, price 12 J1s. 
Hayday, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


VERBIAL 





6d. ; morocco extra, 2/7. 8s. ; and 


21. 12s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. 





THE DESIGNS BY 
Cope, Horsley, Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, Corbould, Birket Foster, and others: 
I lr. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller, 
Now rea 1 SECOND EDITION, with a New Preface and other Additions, 
) ATATTIDT Fe 4, Al 7 ‘ 4 , QQ TO 
MR. MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


ere 





Soto oe ewer ae ee 





PROFESSOR MAURICE’S LECTURES at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


paring 


(' 


LE 


I. ENGLISH 


* immediate publication, 


TU 


ON 


HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


R ES 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


YELIVERED BY PROFESSOR MAURICI 
THE FIRST SERIES WILL 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & 


TO THE 
APPEAR 


STUDENTS OF KING'S COLLEGE 
SHORTLY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
London: GEORGE BELL. 


: LONDON. | Byercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 





Sao ~ ~~ 


W DDDILN Ts BIRTHD AY 9 


With numerous Engravi 


02 NEW Yi 


ngs, price £1. 


EAR’S PRESENT. 


6s. cloth gilt, 






















IMORAL 


‘REV. ‘FE, D. MAURICE’s 
AND METAPHYSICAL 
P HILOSO! OSOPHY. 
“Patl I. 
| SYSTEMS of PHILOSOPHY ANTERIOR 
TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Part IT. 
SOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES. 


Crown 8yo. 3s. 6. cloth. 


PHILO 


Part III. 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


[Shortly. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Part IV. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


London and G rlasgow: : 


[Jn preparation. 
RicHARD GriFFIn and Co. 


M! TLENRY’S § SPANISI COURS SE. 
A new and improved Grammar. 


Designed for every class of Learners, and especially for 
Seif-instruction. Containing the Elements of the Lan 


guage and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax exemplif 





with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select 
Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, &c. New Edition, 
revised, 12mo. 8s. bound. 


Idioms, Fift 
bound. 


KEY 


«ec. of the 


THE 


Spanish Language h edition, 4s. 


TO EXERCISES, 4s. 


bound. 


| Synonymes of the Spanish Language 


| With the 


i. 


| In addition to a Mc 


GUIDE TO KF (MIL Y DEV( OTION 
to id 4 
a i | a8 | } | 
TU EDT Pa Ne 
wor ’ hea Ww . nla 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 
C iniug 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year, 
n Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the Rev. A. FLeTcuen’s “ Guipe To Famity Devotion.” 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth , A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
6. ier’s Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted tion”] is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
4 nplish the sacre ose for which it is intended, | complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
j il warm t rituality pervades it through- | everything which the service of the family altar requires, o1 
l t may safel) ecommended, both for th »judg- | admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 
id piety by whic . it is characterized, to earnest- | to commen- 
Christians of every denomination. Great as its | dation, and 
n already is, I should be glad to find it increased, secure for it - 
reasing | the circula- 1 ff | 
Yours very faithfully, tion and use tern 
3 very fi ’ | tion and use vat 
| Which it de- co “ 
3 | serves | 
if o } Brn ingham 
Lo Ws ; | — 
. hee 4 47, 4 I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house- 
i] Oi: (4 Lif | keep ping, if unaccustomed to « Xxlemporaneous p: ayer, to have 
7/ we . h a help to devotion as your work atlords. Many, espe- 
| cially females, have felt considerable uiiticulty in conducting 
| fami ly worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
Par > St Se ae to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 
. 4 1 -1'0¢ r - 
7 } cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christiay 
- community. The work appears to me to be executca 
| devvtionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommen 
‘pe + 
I P . } Gation to its excellency. With many sincere wishes ivr its 
Ex rom a letter —_ Rev. J. Hannis, D.D., Author of success, : 
T OT Y ) od are reTNANt a : urrey 
The ie ption and arrangement of the work are admir- | Cha Z , a, J Zk C4 wv “as 
1 as far as Ih ave Had an opportunity of judging, . 
tion of j juals the plan. I have read various | 
it aitentiv ; and while I have not n - : : 
t hich I could wish to have Sse conltaen. ie | On examination, I am much aah aaa with it [A Guide 
fe ye 7 that I have four > on ti po dew (al to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 
; and : darotion as aiculated to | my family, that ‘. 
j I leave for its 
' use a good sube Lyn 
| stitute behind » 
a } me 
A. Oe BAL” | Weigh Howse. —_— 
| The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
Epsom. | vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical | 
2 ie feeling and motive with whic) they are imbued, but the | 
I am enabled to speak with propriet y and confidence of 


the real 
your work 
1 


worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 


1 have used it much in my own family, and I 





can truly Say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. 
You have t idered a most important service to Christian 
kousebolds by your labours, and I have no doubt that its 
circu n ll be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- 
tati ould anticipate, 





Live ‘po ol. 





frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 


Person of the Triune Jehovah. {| trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious ‘privileges of the Gospel. 


a a A (Oe 2auee 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 





I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
Jent, and that the ezecution of the plan ie and well 
adapted to its purpose, as 
an aid to the great duty and Wf 
blessing of family, conjugal, Ny V 
and secret worship. YES 71 US/ 

Homerton, 





Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cottyen, D.D., Peckham: Rev. J. Mor- 


x, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. York; Rev. 


JAMES PARSONS, 





commendation of the excellence and ¢ 


SAMUEL Ransom, Hackney; 


lition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
great utility of the above-named Work, 


Rev. A. THoMson, Coldstream ; &c. 





VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


explained. In 12mo. and 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
AktTAUR Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





WHEELER'S SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOK, 
Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 


ment History and the Laws of Moses, with a Connection 
between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory 
Outline of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J. 1 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 
58. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 
ment History; including, 1. The Four Gospels harmonised 
into one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the 
Apostles, and continuous History of St. Paul. 3. An 
Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelation. 4. An 
Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical History, 
Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New 
am ncee nt. The whole Illustrated by copious Historical, 
Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes, Chronological 
Table s, &c. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 
5s, 6. 

The Historical Geography of the Old 
and New Testaments. Illustrated with Five coloured Maps, 
and iarge View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the Ancient 
City. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ARTHUR HALL, Virrvg, and Co., 25, 





Paternoster-row. 


“CHAMBERS'S . JOURNAL | 


Popular Literature, Science, and Arts. 





The Second Seri 


JOURNAL 


of 
will close with 
First 


above title 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGII 
522, on December 41, and the 
Number of a New Periodical 

will be issued on Saturday, 
1854. Resembling the 


es 


— 
a0, 


7th January, 
‘ existing Work in its external form, 

the new one wiil exhibit such fresh features as will afford, it 

is hoped, a pledge of the wishes of Messrs. CHamBers to 

adapt their efforts to the improving tastes of the : In 

particular, there wili be presented a higher class of Fiction, 

commencing with a 

TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 
LEITCH RITCHIE, which will be continued in 
weekly chapters till completed; also, a 








ace. 


Mr. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE LIBRARY AND STUDIO, 
mthly Record, agp more carefully drawn 
up than former! y, of the 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL 
expected contributions of importance, 
tioned a series of Articles on 
THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA, 
By Mr. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, who is at present trave!- 
ling in the United States and Canada for the purpose 


ARTS. 


Among may be men- 


| personal inquiry and observation. 


It will be the constant study of the Editors to maintain in 
the New Work all those general features which for Twenty- 


| two Years have given their Journal its extensive popularity 


—a cheerful Light Literature, comprehensive Informé ation, 
sound Ethies, and enlightened views of a Progressive Social 
Economy, without the admixture of controversial matter of 
any kind. 
Issued in Weekly Numbers, at 14d. 
” Monthly Parts, at 7d. and 83d. 
Half-yearly Volumes, at 4s. 6d. 

The Second Series of CHAMBERS’s Epinsvren Journat wi! 
form a complete work, in Twenty handsome volumes, ! 
adapted for Popular as well as Private Libraries, for Emi- 





grants, and for Presents; price 3/. 7s. in sheets, or 42 10s. 
bound in cloth Price of each volume separately, in 
eloth, 4s. 6d. 


Published by W 
Fleet-street, 


and R. Cuampers, 3, Bride-passaz 
London, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh 
Dublin; H. CampseLt, Glasgow; and all 


J. M‘GLASHAN, 
Booksellers. 
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WoRKS, by ‘by MISS CORN ER Published a 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadne ilic~ctre et. 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 


Ilus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt « 1 | 


dged. | 





The Press have unive ersally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 






Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being ple sasantly written, and formin ble con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children ar ften te ened. 
The whole thirteen. form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 


piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, ona 


strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological T: abies 
With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 





bound. 
ss Index. 


Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. With 
Questions, 3s. 
Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 67. bound. 


Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 
New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Sever 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table aud Index. 








th 








Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 
Fmpire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 


6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Ottoman Empire, including ¥ 
3s. 6d bound.—Hollan 





A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England that 


should be | 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Pri | 







in large type 





twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edge in eight livi- | 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use of | 
Schools, 2s. 6d. | 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- | 


tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eighth 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. Ils. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 

Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, 1 
itself, bound in fanc y cloth, gilt « 

Coloured Nursery Picture. St anday Book, 
with above 100 coloured illustrations. i tNER, 
Author of the “ Historical Library,” &c. &c. » plain 
illustrations, 5s. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER, 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, 1 
London: DEAN and SON, Printers and Pu 
35, Threadneedle-street. 


» 3s. 6d. each, 
ides, and b 
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Co the Clergy. 
CURATE’S HOLIDAY will 


os commenced in the “C LERICAL JOURNAL 
AND UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE.’ 


THE PASTOR and his DUTIES.—A Series of 
Articles on this Subject is now being published in the Clerical 
Journal.’ 

CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS.—A Series of 
Articles under this title has been commenced in the “Clerical 
Journal.” 

MODERN MASTERPIECES of PULPIT 
ORATORY and RELIGIOUS WRITING.—Three of a 
Contributions on this subject have appeared in the 
Journal,” and others will follow 

ECCLESIASTICAL ANT IQUITIES.—No. I. of | 
this Series has appeared in the “ Clerical Journal.” Others are pre- 
paring. 

THE USUAL CONTENTS THE “ CLERICAL 

JOURNAL” 
The Church : 


shortly be 
AND CHURCH 


Series of 
* Clerical 


OF 
ALSO COMPRISE :— 
its Sayings and Doings. 








The Universities (Oxford, Cambridge, Ireland, and Scotland): their 
Sayings and Doin 
The Irish Ecclesiastical World: its Sayings and Doings. 
The Scotch astical World : its Sayings and Doings. 
The Colonial C hurch: its Sayings and Doings. 
Reviews and Notices of the New Religious Publications, classified 
thus :— 
Theology. 6. Sermons 
Ecclesiastical History. 7. Sacred Poetry 
Biblical Literature. 8. Sacred Music 


ddl. 


Religious Biography. 9. Ecclesiastical Law. 
Scriptural Geography and 10. Miscellaneous. 
Topography. 


Foreign Religious Literature. 

Ecclesiastical Art and Architecture. 

Ecclesiastical Music: being Criticisms on new Sacred Music, ani 
Opinions on new Organs, Jo 

Correspondence of the Clerg: 


on Church Matters and Interests. } 


Notes and Queries on Ecc “is tical Literature, Antiquitie & 

Memoirs of Church Dignitaries and Eminent Cler; gyman rece inti | 
deceased. 

Church News of England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies, 


| 
collecting all the most important Intelligence relating to the Church | 
and the Clergy. | 
Ecclesiastical Preferments and Appointments in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. | 
University and Collegiate News of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Advertisements of and to the Clergy and Churchmen—as for © | 
Benefices, Advow sons ; and of Education, New Books, & } 
The “Clerical Journal” is published on the an 
Month. Subscription, 12s. per year, sent post free from 
may be had by order of any bookseTler. 
A Copy will be forwarded in return for Nine Po patage -stamps. 
Detailed P. rospectuses, containing a List of the Contents of the Num- 
bers already issned, and the opinions of Clergymen and others in favour 
of the “Clerical Journal,” may be had at the office. 
Orders and Advertisements to be sent to the Office of the “ Clerical | 
Journal,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. Post-offi e Orders to be made pay- 
able, at the Strand Post-office, to Mr. JOHN CROCKFORD. 


ates, 












8th 











(Clergymen and others intending to become Subscribers will please to 
adopt the following form of order] :— 
To the Publisher of the Clerical Journal, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

SIR,—Be pleased to send me, until countermanded, the CLERICAL 
JOURNAL, at 12s. a year, as offered to Subscribers. 

Yours, &c. 

Name 

Address 








Date 


| DUNDEE 


Nearly ready, 


New and Important Work on Turkey, the Sea 
THE ORIGIN, 


OR, A HISTORY OF 


TURKEY; OR, 
DECLINE OF THE | 


By GEORGE FOWLER, Author of “Lives of the prgee 


Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo., with Fre 


With Dlustrative Notes by TREVETHAN SPICER, Esa. i LL. D., M./ 


London: THOMAS H. REES, 


13, Paternoster-row ; 


of War 
PROGRESS, ANI 
YTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
reigns of Russia,” &c. 
mntispiece, May 

, &e., of Gray’s- 
HOPE 


and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 


Published this day, feap. 8v« 








OF “LOUIS’ SCHOOL DAYS.” 




















*.* Other Works 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride-p: 


Edinburgh ; J. M‘'GLASHAN, Dublin; H. ¢ 



































in preparation. 


assage, Fleet-street, London, and rd, 
AMP BELL, Glasgow ; 


and all Booksellers. 


rT ‘ ' T TOV T 1 7 {TT wor ry 
4 - 4 hi 
THE SUNSHINE OF GREYSTONE. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
By E. J. MAY, the Author of “ Louis’ Scrroor Days 
‘Since the publication of “ Wide, Wi » Worl 1," we believe no book has appear sti ive 
dies ter than this; or one more calculated ito lo good. dt icy it is tl \ \ W 1. 
with the additional recommendation of being written | l ‘ lt g 1 plot 
and character.” 
The book is illustrated by spirited Engravings, is handsomely bound, and f. 
| London: BINNS and GOODWIN, 44, Fleet-street, and 19, Cheap-street, Batl 1 Booksellers 
} ne a 
} 
1 \ rad ‘DU ‘ATH NAI (A\TIMAaN 
fa 4 4 [ et eNH 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Already issued, strongly bound in cloth :— 
DIRECTORIES. s. d. WRITING : D DRAWING , 
Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age .. wn 8 riting nt } ( re ! 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age.. 2 0 Fifteen prepared ( ; 
BNGLISE. | First Book of Drav “a i = aa ¥ 1 6 
First Book of Reading .. ve o © 8 pee x of Dr Oe ees _ - 1 6 
Second Book of Reading .. a <a es 0 3 awing LOOks I ; h i 6 
Simple Lessons in Reading ee ee ee - 010 .* I 
Rudiments of Knowledge .. . oe ee 0 10 Mechanical Drawing, in Three | is ee each 1 6 
Moral Class-Book .. . oe és +o on 6 at 
Composition, In troduction to ‘ve +“ = 0 6 GEOGRAPHY. 
Grammar, Introduction to 1 3 Geographical Pr . A Zs a = ae fo 
Grammar and Composition .. 2 0 Text-Book o of Geography for | ind “a ~ 0 10 
| ~-—_—-——-——, by Rey. A. J.D. D’Orsey, in 2 Parts 3 0 Geography, General 1 tis : ee ror 
Etymology .. 2 0 | SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 
Elocution . +e “ ee 2 6 inches | 
History of the Eng lish L an guage and Literature.. 2 6 eae aes Et ' on 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. Scam | Sasmioni 
Introduction to Arithmetic t IRELAND, | Asta, , Se 
Arithmetic, A¢ te inced Treatise .. ee es 2 0 Eacl unted ) 
| Key to Arithmetic. ee ee ee « 2 O | Tue HemisPHERES, mounted 0 
Book- -Keeping by Sins gle Entry ‘c ee ee 1 3 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry 20 These MAaps map also be hed, at 2 1DVitional. 
— two Rule d Paper Books for Single » Entry 1 3 SCHOOL ATLAS of Mod ( graph 
————_——— =—— (Pp DeGmeneue = 3 consisting of thirty-four I : 10 6 
Algebra . . oe ee ee es e 3 6 | PRIMER ATLAS, cons sting of nine 4t ips 2 6 
Key to Al; gebra. e ee ee ee ee ee 3 6 | 
Plane Geometry ee ee es ee ee 2 6 LATIN. 
Key to Plane Geometry .. ee ee ee « 2 0 | ustrated with copious Engl Votes and P 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ee es 2 6 | Latin Grammar. 20 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 1 3s. 6d. ee 4 a eee 3 6 
Key to Practical Mathematics . ee . 3 6 Latin Exercises, 1 3 
Mathematical Tables . ° ee mn BP baa 2 0 
SCIENCE. Latin D uy , si ” 9 0 
Political Economy =. e oe ee 2 0 ——- urt New I » 0 
Introduction to the Sciences... oe oe ow &£ @ —-- ar t 6 
} Laws of Matter and Motion .. ee ee ee 0 10 sar 2 6 
Mechanics .. ee - 010 st ; 2 0 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, ‘and Pneumatics - 010 | Quintus C urtius 3 6 
Acoustics .. e ee ee ee ee 1 0 Ovid $+ 6 
Optics .. ee ee ee ee on ee 1 0 Horace 3 6 
| Astronomy .. ve ee oe ee es eo 1 O | Virgil .. 4 6 
Electricity ee ee oe ee ee 1 0 Livy . ‘ ) 
Meteorology ee ee ee ee ww § 6 Cicero 3 6 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. L, containing Matter and Nepos.. ws 2 6 
| Motion; Mechanics; Hydrostaties, &c.; Acoustics 3 0 Pheedrus’s Fables 1 6 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II, containing saint As- — a 
tronomy ; Electricity ; Meteorology. ° ve & 6 GERMAN. ; 
Chemistry—New Treatise, by Dr. Wilson.. ee 3 0 Edited by Dr. Aue,German Master inthe High 8 LE rgh. 
Animal Physiology ae I 6 First German Reading Pook 2 6 
Zoology .« oe ee ee ee ee 4 0 Second German Reading Bock 3 0 
Vegetal le Physiology oe ee ve ee vw I G German Grammar ne 3 6 
Geology .. es ee ee - ve ° 2 6 English-German Phrase-Book me es e« 2 0 
HISTORY. | Corman Detoway, 4 tL — 0 
Ancient History .. a es oe ‘e - 3 0 ae ere : 
History of Greece ee oe ee ee 2 6 Part IT. English-¢ in preparation 
History of Rome .. ee ee oe « 2-3 ye _ 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
Tue Literary World is at present occupied with 
veral very important subjects, in addition to the 


wx of literature which in the shape of books is one 
the constant fruits of the season. First, that 
yortion of it which is contiguous to the Theological 
World on one side, and tothe Educational on another, 
has been looking for some time with very considerable 
interest to the way in which the vacancy at King’s 
College, occasioned by the removal of Professor 
Mavrice, would be filled up. That question is now 
answered. Dr. M‘Caut fills the chair of theology and 
takes the department of ecclesiastical history, with- 
out vacating that of Hebrew, for which an assistant 
is provi led. Dr. DAsEnt, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
takes that of the English language and literature. 
On each of these appointments we have a few obser- 
vations to make. First, Dr. M‘Caut is, as everybody 

in the metropolis knows, an excellent Hebraist, and 
his influence in the chair of Hebrew was to raise the 
character of the college and to attract students. As a 
divine he is only known as a popular preacher, whose 
opinions are rather prononcees on the Evangelical side. 
Thus, then, there is as great a difference as it was 
well possible to secure between him and the late Pro- 
fessor. Will so marked, not to say violent a contrast, 
act well for the college? It may be so, but we con- 
fess to some doubt. The other appointment may 
very likely be a wise one. No doubt Dr. Dasent 
is well recommended; and in such a chair as that so 
recently occupied by Professor Maurice, it is really 
necessary to have a well-known as well as sufticiently 
qualified man. If we ask what has Dr. Dasent. done 
that confidence should be reposed in him to that ex- 
tent; and observe how many eminent writers are 
there, against whose orthodoxy there is not even the 
whisper of a suspicion, and who are really and 
thoroughly versed in the language and literature of 
this country—we may be told that Dr. Dasenr is 
one of the managers of the Times: proof, no doubt, 
of ability and practice too. The late Professor was 






from fact, 





no great master of language, unless TALLEYRAND’s | 


view of the matter be the true one, that language was 
given us for the purpose of concealing our ideas ; and 
for that very reason we ought to have now one of 
acknowledged ability and learning. 


Two disputes have been amusing the town lately. 


To one it appears we ought to be thankful, as it has 


produced a corrected edition of Mr. MacauLay’s 
Speeches. 
liberty, certainly a great one, of publishing Mr. 
MacavuLay’s Speeches—he took them from Hansard, 
supposing, it would seem, that all within the covers 
of that parliamentary register must be common pro- 
perty. Some obvious errors he corrected, and others 
as obvious he left unaltered—thus, for instance, 
Mr. Macaunay is made to say something about the 
Pandects, instead of the Pundits, of Benares, and to 
commit various other solecisms of a similar nature. 
Annoyed by this, the member for Edinburgh has 
published his own orations, not, however, as_ they 
were delivered, but as he would now desire that they 
should have been delivered. Two literary questions 
are thus opened up of no slight moment—one is, how 
far any “extraneous person,” as Mr. THomas Car- 
LYLE phrases it, may publish and make property of 
the speeches of statesmen and orators without their 
consent; and the other is, whether men whiose 
words have become history ought subsequently to 
alter those words? Lord CAMPBELL has, in his own 
case, decided otherwise; for, in the republication of 
his speeches, he preserved, deliberately, and on the 
principle here alluded to, passages equally objection- 
able in taste and feeling, and which, no doubt, he 
would gladly have cancelled, had it been at all 
permissible. 

The other little dispute is between two ladies, who 
are happily advocates in general of all peacefu? and 
kindly feelings— Mrs. Howitr and Miss Bremer. 
As the case stands at present, the following account 
will embody its features. When the Swedish lady 
had completed her Homes of the New World, she sent 
acopy of the MS. for translation to Mrs. Howirr ; 
and, on the appearance of the work in an English 
dress, she found various expressions, tending, as she 
considered, to give pain to individuals, and which she 
had requested might be expunged. Instead of making 
this statement, however, in the first place to Mrs. 
Howrrt, Miss BREMER thought fit to doso in a letter 
to a newspaper—a proceeding which seems much to 
lave pained the English lady, and rendered necessary 
a public reply on her part, in which she emphatic: lly 
denies that any such instructions had been given, or 
such compact made, as Miss Bremer states. Pro- 
bably the mistake has originated in Miss Bremer 
herself, who, fully intending to request the omission 
of certain passages, imagined that she had done so. 
Since writing this, we have had an account of the 
matter less favourable to Miss BreMER,—viz., that, 
finding offence had been given in America by the 
personalities referred to, she has, without any warrant 


A short time ago Mr. V1ZETELLY took the | 





charged them upon Mrs. Howrrr. We 
note that the Atheneum, in publishing Miss Bremen’s 
‘ Card,” has announced its intention not to admit of 
any reply. Curious literary justice, this ! 

So Mr. BentLey’s ]} pol of half-guinea novels in 
three volumes has come to a conclusion. We den vs 
t cht that it would fail; because the price was too 
high still to reach the general reader, and too low to 
make the circulating library connection alone a pro- 

able one. Works produced, as Mr. Bentiey likes 
to cpr them, with fine paper, beautiful type, and 
elegant exterior, must be paid for. We could tell him 
the experience of another publisher who brought out 
1ovels at the nominal price of 1/. 11s. 6d. for three 
volumes; but in reality sold them to circulating 
libraries for half-a-guinea. The books were printed 
with poor type, on poor paper, and in every respect 
in a cheap and nasty way; and they had a consider- 
able circulation: for a great number of circulating 
libraries entered into an engagement to take in all 
that came from that press at that price. Moreover 
the authors were paid—nothing—and yet it did not 
answer. Mr. BenTLEY should have tried shilling | 


volumes. Mr. Suaw, of Southampton-street, is about 
to make an experiment of this kind, and most heartily 
do we wish it success. His series will not, however, 
be one of novels. He proposes to call it Shaw's 
Family Library. Yt will consist of valuable works— 
original and selected—each volume to contain about 
300 pages of good type, and on good paper, and the 
price is to be one shilling ! We observe sey eral libraries 
or series are about to issue—one, under the auspices 


of Mr. TALLANT, is to commence with the worthy but | 


dismally prosy RoLtrs—and his most prosy book 
too, the Ancient History. On CLARENDON and Bur- 
NETT we have something to say. Mr. 'TALLANT cannot 
reprint true editions of these authors; because the 
copyright of much newly-discovered matter, and which 
adds greatly to the value of the works, is the property 
of the University of Oxford. But we are decidedly 
of opinion, as the University is never likely to print 
cheap editions, and yet the public ought not to be 
deprived of access to such books, that it would be 
perfectly allowable to supply the information required, 
and to place it in the form of notes—referring those 
who wish the ipsissima verba to the Oxford editions. 
This course 
editions, and would yet prevent the public from being 
misled. Messrs. CLARK, of Edinburgh, are continu- 
ing their supply of good translations of good foreign 
theology, especially German. Their new series will, 
doubtless, be of the same 
which preceded it. 
known in this country of SCHLEIERMACHER 
THoLuck, and a host of others, is due to these enter- 
prising publishers. 

Hanover and Hamburgh have now come within the 
circle of international copyright, and in both cases it 


| is provided that the author of a book properly regis- 


tered may reserve to himself the right of translating 
it, coupled with this salutary proviso, that the trans- 


lation shall appear within one year of the registration | 
It is needless to say that this | 


of the original work. 
right of translation regards only those lands between 
which the copyright arrangement exists, and 
which the work itself is registered. Moreover, it mwst 
be announced on the title-page that the author does 
so reserve to himself the right. 


In the matter of pensions, we are glad to see that | 


one has been awarded to the widow of JAMEs Hoca, 
one of the most worthy poets of modern times. 
true that it is but 50/. per annum, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd has been dead now many years. We donot 
call it justice; it is too poor, too scanty, and too 
tardy to merit such a name; but still it is something. 
Another satisfactory fact of the same kind is the 
awarding a pension of 100/. per annum to Mr. A, A. 
Warts, to whom, as well as to his amiable and ac- 
complished wife, periodical literature in this country 
owes a great debt. What is this gentleman’s name ? 
It is generally imagined to be ALARIC ATTILA WATTS; 
but we have heard that there is no surer way of 
offending him than to call himso. Some time ago, we 


saw in one of the Messrs. CHAMBERS'’s publications, a | 


statement that the ‘somewhat singular name of Mr. 
JAMES, the novelist, was GEORGE PRINCE 
JAMES!” 
that the Rev. Henry CuristMAs was one of the 
leaders of the Tractarians! in London, perhaps we 
may be excused for confessing ignorance on some 
points, and on Mr. Warrs’s name among others. 
Whatever his name, the pension is rightly awarded. 
Another pension has been bestowed, very rightly, o1 
the family of the late Mr. James Simpson ; this has 
been done in recognition of his zealous and untiring 
services to the cause of national education, and 
generally of every philanthropic movement. 

When Captain WARNER’s death was announced— 
an event on which we made some comments—a 
gentleman, professing to be the nearest, if not only 
relation, of the Captain, took upon him to deny, in 
the columns of the 7imes, not only the fact of his death, 


but also the fact that he had a wife and family: with | 
singular boldness declaring that the death, the widow, 
and the orphans, were all equally mythic. It now 
seems that there is another Captain WARNER, who is 


endowed with seven 
single 


married, and not 
still living in 


not 
but is 


not dead, 
children, 


blessedness, t 


) 
rejoice in the care taken of his name by his nearest if | 





would not injure the more expensive | 


valuable character as those | 


Generally speaking, all that is | 


and | 


in } 


It is | 


REGENT | 
As the same publication informed the world | 





























not only relative. But, alas for Captain WARNER of 
the Long Range! he is, as M. Tonson pathetically 
has it, very dead indeed ; and something ought to be 
| done for his widow and seven orphan children. 

| Itis pl it JAMES Montcomenry, the 
vetel! in } . vii d 

has not yet renounced t 

lanies is about to ap} 

At Cambridge Prin 

Poetry will be award 

poem on China—a fact t 
contemporaries mal very merry, suggesting that 
the poet sl i ith a description how the 
ARCHBISHO! CAN pulled ofi is boots : | 
set sail for Hong Ki 11 ot throug 
country ; iverted people: burned a 
joss-houses, and made a bonfire of all the Is ; 
; Winding-up with a grand scene, in which everybody 
enters the church, reve rentiall leaving their tails a 
the door! 
| Syriac literature is looking up. The Rev. Dr. 
| BurGess, one of the most profound Syriac scholars 
} in Europe, and who has published and is til p ib- 
lishing interesting works connected with that lan- 
guage, has become the editor of the Qvarler/y Journal 
of Sacred Literature, and has just been elected a 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Our Friend is the title of a new monthly periodical 

to be brought out by Mr. SHAw;; it is to be of mixed 
character, partly religious and partly secular. Report 


gives the esis ment of it to Mr. Joun GEORGE 
M‘WALTER, already prea known both as an 
author and an editor. A cheap magazine of this kind is 
still a desideratum, a if Our Friend comes up to the 
required degree of excellence there can be no doubt of 
| its success. Dr. ARNOLD used to say that he never 
had any difficulty in getting good religious articles, 
but what he wanted was articles of general interest 
treated in a religious way ; and this want is as much 
felt as ever. Above all things, let them avoid religious 
commonplace. 

The proposed monument to JENNER is likely soon 
to be carried into execution ; a subscription has been 
received from Prince ALBERT of 25/., and another 
from Louis NaproLteon to the same amount. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR has made some com- 
plimentary remarks on the donation of the latier, 
observing that it was as much as he could be expected 
to spare from the decoration of his capital and the 
defence of Europe; his observations on the former 
gift we shall only allude to as being more pungent 
than flattering. 

The great meeting at Birmingham passed off well, 
and will have great effect. One feature was pro- 
minently brought out by Lord SHAFTESBURY ; 
| not, indeed, a new one, but only new to the world 

of spectators. He recognises vice and crime as fur- 

nishing ostensible callings—speaks of thieving as a 

profession—and talks to its professors as an amateur 
| would to a painter or a sc ulp tor—the consequence is, 
that the whole anatomy of crime is laid open, and the 
measures to be applied may be applied directly, and 
not indirectly. We do not treat theft under the pre- 
tence of treating poverty and ignorance ; and yet we 
find how dirt, and ignorance, and squalid want, and 
brutal violence and prostitution, and robbery 


and 
imposture, are all parts of a great diabolical system, 
| whose chief seat is in the close, undrained, unventi- 


lated, alleys of our great towns, and whose potent 
adversaries are the well-made sewer and the lime- 


and the free current of air, and the ample 
the 


brush, 
supply of water, as much as the City-missionary, 
Scripture-reader, and the ragged-schoolmaster, and 
far more than the policeman with his truncheon, an 
the turnkey with his bolts. Lord SHAFTEessURY 
observed, that he had once presided at a meeting of 
more than three hundred men, all professed thieve 
| and of whom it was an understood thing that they 
all would be engaged in robbery an hour after he } 
left them. They laid before him their wants yee we 
as their occupation. He exerted himself, with ot on, 
to obtain them honest employment, and all but a! 
twenty are now reclaimed. If success like this c 
be obtained with men hardened in iniquity, surely 
| less need not be hoped for boys. 
This reminds us of Lord 
teaching simple things, the “ why 








ASUBUR Ton’s plan of 
and because of 
l 


ordinary life.” He has ceetihoe prizes for botl 
teachers and taught, and we may reasonably hope 
for some beneficial effects to follow from the -~ ug 
and manly common-sense which distinguishes both 
his address and his plan for prizes E very one must 
be sensible of the great want among the poor of this 
common knowledge; how much actual indolence is 


caused by the want of not knowing how to expend a 
little activ ity to advantage. Indeed, while the tfect 
is patent to all, there have been a variety of theories 
to account for it. The poor never do anything so 
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well as those who have sien gently n urtured, and, to 
use our common phrase ‘well bred,"—a gent! man 
with a small amount of 1 ractice will beat any artisan 
at his own work; and this gives some point to the 
opinion that after a few generations of neglect, ee 
rance, and privation, the race be es deterio1 m 
the intellect enin tae canta , and the per cep- 
tions less acute. On the other hand, we see in our 
manufacturing towns, and in all great cities el 33 
whose intellects*tre sharper he expense both of 
their moral and physical const 1. At ts 
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A ro mov is ¢ in t right direc- 
tion 
Sir E. B. Lyvi ha 
Associated Soci fit 
say al papei u 
it is not with 
Universities and 
baronet—but 
) ics i 
i i 
! in 1 
hi } 2 to | { t } + 
? i it Li , a sugges- 
lI rt 1 societ should be incor- 
| ito f English Institute, and that 
this institute sl | have the power of returning ¢ 
certain nut iber of members to Parlia It seen 
the writer’s idea that all the clergy, all recog 
i l "S Colleg 
nti f the Apt 
s, barristers, proctors 








conveyancers, all persons having 
University, certificated school- 
rs of learned s ‘sg, should 
and be at liberty to transmit 





The plan deserves some con- 








ration, is certainly not likely to be adopted, 
at least at present. Now, can the body over which 
Sir E. B. Lyrron is to pr », have any such designs 


with regard to Scotland and its Universities ? 
The East India Compa 


ny have ordered forty copies 






of Mr. Gouup’s superb book, The Birds of Asia; 
and have also—at least one of their directors has— 
conferred the appointment of assistant-surgeon in the 
Bombay army on the son of the distinguished 
naturalist. The gentleman in question, Dr. Henry 
Govu.p, is himself a man of scientific attainments, 
and the fact of his app vintment is creditable to all 
parties — to himself, to his father, and to Colonel 
Sykes; but when we find so much made of a very 





simple, though very grat 
tempted to ask—Is, then, 


ful act of justice, we are 
both acquired and 


scic 


nce, 

















hereditary, rather a disadvantage to a man, that we 
are called upon to admire the putting Dr. Henry 
GovuLp into the position of an assistant-surgeon ! 

A society has been established not very long since, 
= . claims at our hand much praise—it is a move in 
a new direction, and calculated, as we think, to do much 
po It is entitled The Ne phyte Writers’ Society, 
and its object is to promote literary tastes and im- 
prove literary capacities among young men. The 
plan is an original one: it divides its members into 
sections all over the country, and requires from each 
an essay on some appointed subject once in two 
months. These essays are then circulated through all 
the sections in MS., and blank leaves are left for the 
insertion of critical remarks. The constitution pro- 


vides for an annual meeting, fines the negligent and 
the dilatory, and orders prizes to be awarded to the 
most meritorious members. This plan seems calcu- 
lated to promote the habit of correct composition, one 


of the most valuable which a young man entering 
life can possess: and we venture ‘ea suggest two or 
three steps which might, we think, be improvements. 
First, there is something ost« nee Read in de -signating 
the members fel/ and the heads of sections rectors: 


howeve A . mere 
we should advise the ass 
high literary mark and star 
thus obtain the benefit of m« 


this is, matter of taste. Secondly, 
iating a few men of decidedly 
[he members might 


» experienced criticism, 




















and not unfrequently a valuable introduction to a 
wider field of literature might be gained. We observe 
that all essays and critiques are to be preserved, and | 
are to be acc to all members; and each member | 
is to keep a book in which to register the time of re- 
ceipt, and (in his opinion), the comparative merit of | 
essays sent to him 
NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 
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A ray of the great halo round God's head; 


The consummation and the source of all, 
In which all cluster and al 
ping like 
When the great sun is low? 

But God's thoughts indurate 
That 1 


1 constellate, 

glories round the purp'e west 

And what are stars 
the burning words 
m His tongue, 
c from its silent dream? 
y rod's thoughts ever call unto man’s soul 
Tor yuse herself, and let her thoughts shake off 
The torpor from their wings, and soar and sing 
Up in the sunny azure of the heavens ; 

And when at length one rises from its rest, 


Grou 


li'd forth fri 


b inf 











Like the mail’d Barbarossa from his trance, 
He smiles om it, in whatever garb 
It is ay’d ;—whether it stret ches up 


In grand cathedral-spires, whose gilded vanes, 
Like 
Or rounds itself into the perfect form 

Of marble heroes, looking a reproof 

On their creators for not gifting them 

With one spark of that element divine 

Whose wort ‘ds they are;—or paints itself like light 
Upon the retina in breathing hues, 

And groups of loveliness on speaking canvass ;— 
Or wreathes itself in fourfold harmony, 

Making the soul a sky of rainbows ;—or 
Sweeping vast circuits, ever r out 





stretching 

Broad-arm’'d and all-embracing theories ;— 

Or harvesting its brightness, focal-wise, 

All centring in the poet’s gem-like words, 

Fresh as the odour of young flowers. and bright 

As new stars trembling in the hand of God:— 

In all its grand disguises, He beholds, 

And blesses His fair child; for Thought is one, 

As souls are in their essence, and it works 

By kindred laws and processes in all— 

Whether it flames within Thy mind, 0 God, 

And publishes itself in spheres of light, 

In worlds of spirits, effluences of Thee, 

And shows its mighty convoluted throes 

In embryotic suns and nebula ;— 

Or glimmers dimly in the humble mind 

Of one of Thy earth’s children, whose grand wish 

And festival ambition is to bow 

To thee; and whose most lofty thou ght 

As the upturning of an eye in prayer, 

Still are they one in nature:—the great thought 

That ray’d out into constellated worlds, 

And the weak thought that went up in a sigh; 

The grand and lofty thought that, lover-like, 

Hung a new star-string on the neck of heaven, 

And the poor lowly one, that, bee-like, brought 

The honey of a pious wish to Thee! 

And this is one drop of that luminous flood, 

One note from a light string of the great harp, 

One leaf in all the universal wreath, 

One gem upon the costly floor of heaven, 

One atom of the substance of all worlds, 

One gleam among the splendours of Thy throne! 
And to Thy prescient eye one human thought 

Interprets all the rest—the dynasties 

Of mightiest intellect, or martial power, 

The Pharaohs and the Cesars, and the times 

Of Persian splendour and of Grecian might. 
One human thought, invested in an act, 

Lays bare the heart of all humanity, 

And holds up, globule-like, in miniature 

All that the soul of man hath yet achieved, 

Its “‘ Paradises Lost,” its glorious “ Tliads,” 

Its “*‘ Hamlets,” and * Othellos,” and its dreams 

Rising in towering pyramids and fanes 

To show that Earth hath raptures heavenward; 
And, like the touch'd lips of a hoary saint, 
Itters dim prophecies of after-worlds, ’ 

Making sweet music to the ear of God, 

Like Memnon's statue thrilling at the sun; 

And as the New-year opening into life 

Is all-related to the Ages, so 

Are man’s works unto Thine, Almighty God; 

And as the Ages to Eternity 

So are all works to Thee, Great Source of all! 

And were all nature void, one human thought 

Self-utter’d and evolved in act, left like 

A white bone on the brink of the abyss 

As the sole relic of what once had been, 

Thou,—who perceivest at a glance, the All 

In One, who scannest all relationships, 

In whom all issues meet concentrative,— 

Couldst, from this puny fragment of Thy works, 

Recall, and rearrange, and reconstruct 
The mighty Mammoth skeleton of things, 

And fold it once more in its spotted skin, 

And bid the Bright Beast live! Couldst 

Poor little earthling, wither'd like a flower 

Placed as a record by a death-struck hand 
Between the leaves of the great Book of Doom,— 
Relume the dark, reparadise all heaven, 

Until the heaving Infinite once more 

Broke into light, and budded forth in stars! 

FERDINAND. 

Thought is the prophet of eternity, 

And God hath written on its orbed brow 

‘* Deathless for ever!" Oh, it cannot die! 

It is the soul’s bright essence and its source, 

And action is the compleme ne of thought,— 
Thought crystallised and held up to the view: 
Thought is the sap of life, and act the fruit, 


ALEXIS. 
All acts, before they were such, were first thoughts 
And as they flash out from the hand they go 
To spirit-land again, and are thoughts there: 
First thought, then act, and shortly thought again, 
And thus the truth republishes itself. 


is but 





FERDINAND. 
A‘ ts are the fingers that shape out man's doom, 
The cunning instruments with which he weaves 
issue of the soul's robes both for time 
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Is deathless as the mind from which it sprang 
Wed strike the keys here, while the sound, 
Th bstantial and ethere al ess nce, 
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| or made it . he had had sufficient pressure, 


| proves to be 


FERDINAND. 
Ah! thou art all for thought. The universe 
To thee is but. a thought worked out in pictures. 


ALEXIS. 
Itis. Andisit not such? What are suns, 
Systems, and worlas, but mighty thoughts of God, 
All waiting to become the thoughts of men? 





Have we already not appropriated 
Wide fields of the grand empire of all things ? 
Where is the rainbow that has never spann’d 


An are of some man’s mind? Where is the cloud 
That has not enter’d in the dreams of some— 
The flower that never hath been hallow’d to 
One human heart? Where isthe landscape, which, 
Like a dumb man, hath never utier’d ought,— 
The atom, or the season, or the hour 
That hath not gone into the soul of man, 
And come out thence a thought? And that—out there— 
Out at that window—yonder infinite 
Hushing around us now, with all its stars,— 
Say, what are they and it but images, 
Ideas made objective, and held out 
Night after night between the outstretch’d arms 
Of God, to mirror forth His thoughts to man, 
And show the recreant how, and what, to think? 
And when the soul shall recognise in all 
That which each typifies,—when every cloud 
Shall be a bright-brow’d messenger of God, 
And every breeze shall utter forth His name, 
And every star shall write it over heaven, 
And every flower shall breathe it ere it dies, 
And every wave shall say it to itself, 
And every storm in thunder-transports shout 
High o’er the heads of all, His majesty, - 
When to the soul of man all cioemmatianen, 
All swift evolvement of events, shall be 
But as the shadow of His mighty hand, 
And as the title-page of His great book, 
Bearing in capitals the author's name,— 
When its own thoughts shall all be good and pure, 
All holy, and aJl beautiful, and grand, 
And claim a sisterhood and kinship with 
The flowers that nestle on the heart of earth, 
And those that golden the blue soil of heaven, 
And each, like them, shall falteringly say 
In tearful ecstacy “‘O God! O God!”— 
Then shall the universe dissolve like wax, 
Its mission and its purpose ended, and 
Man's thoughts shall be like God’s 
Him— 
And all the veils of matter shall be rent, 
And He shine out in naked majesty, — 
He—God—the Only One—sun-typed, star-typed, 
But typified no longer, now that all 
Mere representatives are understoed, 
And fathom’d, and have answer'd their bright end;— 
He the sole sun, sole star ;—He all in all;— 
The universal One—all great—all good— 
He, the omniscient, omnipresent God, 
To whom be praise and honour evermore, 
Amen! 





thoughts—full of 


FERDINAND. 
Amen! and if I understand 

Thee rightly, thou wouldst say that all things here— 
The earth, the muon, the stars, the universe, 
And all that they contain, with all their laws, 
Are but the representatives of God ; 
Are nothing more than mirrors of His might, 
His ministers to each and all ; and that 
When the soul sees in them their aim and end,— 
Sees, underneath the veil of things, the God, 
Whose drapery they are, and utterance,—- 
Sees that they preach Him in their laws and forms, 
And are but as the glances of the eye, 
Revealing all the wealth of thought within,— 
And when the soul in turn, inform’d by these, 
Becomes the manifestor of his rays, 
And moonlike, is a reflex of His light,— 
Then shall the age of types and shadows cease, 
The great Mosaic Dispensation end ; 
And the wide universe, with all its worlds— 
Which hitherto was asa floating film 
Upon the piercing splendour of the sun— 
Shall melt into His smile, and disappear 
Amid his glad “ well done” and welcomings ; 
And man with man, and soul with soul shall join 
In a bright chain of everlasting love 
Around His Great White Throne for evermore! 
Is this thy thought, Alexis ? 





Tue VAGAries or Sctence.—At a late jury trial 
regarding the Boghead or Torbanehill el various 
scientific men were adduced as witnesses to prove the 
mineral not to be coal. These gentlemen, however, 
arrived at totally different conclusions as to what the 
mineral really was. One or more of them pronounced 
it bitumen, “ actual bitumen,” and not coal. Some of 
them pronounced it not to be bitumen ; but also not 
coal. As many more pronounced it shale, “the most 
highly | ene shale ever seen;” while other 
scientific men on the same side as confidently pro- 
seuneel it not to be shale. Some of them could 
name the mineral; others could not. One, more 
knowing than the rest, could actually have formed 


just as 
Archimedes could have removed the earth if he had 
had a place b yond it on which to plant his levers. 
Curiously enough, the conclusion the it it is coal is 
now demonstrated in a manner which the most scep- 
tical will scarcely dispute. At a distance of about a 
mile and a quarter from Torbanehill, the same bed of 
coal has, the trial, been found ; and there it 
neither more nor less than a — 
household coal, still, however, retaining the chief 
char ristic of the mineral found at Torbanehill. 
Our readers will scarcely fail to call to mind a similar 
instance in which antiquarian zeal built up Preto- 
rium on equally unstable grounds, which was over- 
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thrown | yy the exclamation “of a shrewd gaberlunzie, 








‘ Pret ori in here, Pretorian there ; I mind the big- 
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SCIENCE. 


Phir nology, Psychology, and Pneumatoloqy : 
Importanc of Training the Whole Being. 
InTROViseR. London: John Chapman. 

Tus is a very pretty little book. 

nor very methodical; but it is written in an admi- 

rable spirit of candid humility and earnestness. Be- 
sides, it is a first essay, and, as such, does not profess 
much; but it fulfils all it doe rofess, and gives 
ample promise of future and higher things. We wel- 
come cordially this young aspirant to scientific fame. 

We know not who he is; but the warm heart and 

untarnished enthusiasm of vouth speak in every sen- 

tence of these brief pages. “We wish they had been 
more and longer; but, few and short as they are, there 
is poetry in their prose, and genius in their analogies. 

Poetry and genius! they are much everywhere, 
even in the positive sciences. How I 


the 
By an 


or, 











much 


more so 


| and controverted topics of the lecture-room. 


It is not very deep, | 


| Tue second volume of Mr. HicHiey’s promising 


must they be where, as here, the latter rest on them 


as the very substratum of their exist 
young author has been evidently deeply 
the fashionable science of the day: and, while we 
confess a strong secret sympathy with him, we are 
inclined to suspect that his imagination has out stripped 
his experience. He claims the power of introvision ; 
but gives us no statistics of its operation. But mes- 
merism and clairvoyance are still mysteries too pro- 
found and too darkly understood for us to receive 
any doctrinal views of them, unless supported by 
attested examples. Jury-like, we will well and truly 
try the issue joined, and a true verdict give according 
to the evidence. But, ] edelentim: let the case opened 
be borne out by the facts. When men like Dr. 
Gregory come forward in person, and state, on their 
own knowledge and unquestionable honour, example 
after example, to prove that there is a super-sensuous 
world, to which we can gain at least partial access, 
even‘ while this muddy vesture of decay doth 
grossly hedge us in,”—we might as well burn 
Galileo for asserting the earth moves round the sun, 
as refuse our graye and impartial attention to the 
marvellous data. But our graceful theorist 





here 


ice. This | 


bitten by | 


assumes them all, without even a reference to standard | 
authorities, or details of his own experiments. This | 


is not right, nor fair. Who cares for a legal text- 
book, unless he finds every sentence confirmed by 
cases in the margin or foot-note? We want whole 
Blue Books of facts still, before clairvoyance can 
claim even a low place among the inductive sciences. 
Our author gives, us none; and yet his book treats 
principally of it. Are we not right in supposing him 
to be young? 

Let us therefore state shortly his theory. And, 
first of all, let us do him the mere justic e to say, that 
it has every claim to our respect which a deep and 
unfeigned spirit of Christianity can give it. Its 
philosophy is positive ; but it is the positivism 
of the Arnold, not of the Comte school. It 
asserts the triple nature of man as an essence com- 
pounded of Body, Mind, and Soul, of which Soul 
forms the inmost, Mind the intermediate, and Body 
the outer circle. If the sight of the clairvoyant is 
to be trusted, the intermediate spiritual n iture is as 
visible to him in the lucid state as our physical nature 
is to us in our ordinary state. Death throws off 
merely the outer covering, and unites more intimately 
the remaining duality. Again, this triple nature is 


compared ingeniously “to the steam-engine : the 
brain being the engine; the psychical” (clearly a 
misnomer for spiritual or intellectual) “fluid the 


steam; and the soul the fire by which the whole is 
made to work.” But this hypothesis of amalga- 
mated but distinct natures is a little at variance 
with the very old physical notion which is here 
seriously reproduced—that humanity may be 
formed, and crime repressed by the due excitement or 
compression of the phrenological organs. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy’s father made a sad mistake here; and 
we confess an alarmed hope that the time is still far 
distant before our Old Bailey system will be regu- 
lated on these principles. a 

The other leading idea of the book is that of the 
influences which Dr. Gre if 














gory, alter the Germans, 
calls Odyli . According hi ies ar 
not a sentiment merely, I ver 
present reality, by which each nature affects analo- 
gously its correlative. Through clairvovat we are 
told much of the spiritual world bee mes as clear to 


us as this material world. 
Apparet domus intus, et atria lor pa 
It is the last revelation by which God vouchsafes 
to confound materialism and « irm Christianity. 
This is bold fancy: let the coming years say how 
far it issound. We know too mueh for di 








mr, 4 
belief: too 


little for belief. Give us more facts, we say—more 
accessible and better-attested evidence. Then only 
shall we know whether to hail these rumours of 


Strange experiences as the first advent of a new 
and unparalleled era in science ; or to explode 
them as the most impudent impos f lk 


ture of modern 
delusion and charlatanism. r 


interesting 
If the 
doctrine be of men, it will assuredly come to nought 
soon enough. But, if from a vague surmise and un- 
embodied dogma it is to stand forth clothed as a 
practical truth, and become, as this writer wishes to 
see it, the universal basis of a new triune education of 
humanity, let it pass calmly and resolutely through 
its transition state of discredit and doubt, and bear it 
as a strengthening and purifying martyrdom. 


and clairvoyance must still remain the 





Li- 
brary of Science and Art is devoted to the subject of 
Botany, which is popularly treated in the form of letters 
toafriend by Dr. F. Unger, and translated very ne 
by Dr. B. Paul. It is illustrated with many beautifu 
woodcuts. Those who have a wish to learn some- 














thing of botany could not better obtain an insight 
into it than through these pages. 
CLASSICS. 
The Works of Quintus Horatius Fi. is. With 
Biographical Memoir. By the Rev. Henry 


Tuomeson, M.A. London: Griffin and Co. 

Tue characteristic of this volume is its illustrations. 
The text is carefully edited, and it is printed in a 
very bold and handsome type on excellent paper. 
But that which especially recommends it to the 
notice of the public is the abundance of engravings, 
with which almost every page is adorned, and which 
serve the double purpose of pleasing the eye and 
illustrating the text—for these, for the most part, 
consist of drawings from the antique, and views of 
places named, from which the reader is enabled to 
obtain a far more accurate acquaintance with the 
world that Horace sung, than he could glean from 
the most laborious notes which the dullest and 
dreariest commentator could have accumulated. It 
is unnecessary to describe more fully the subjects of 
these illustrations—the work must be seen to be pro- 
perly appreciated; but it is one which every lover of 
the poet will place upon his bookshelf. 





HISTORY. 

The Rise and Progress of the English Constituti 
By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. London: I 

Civil Libe rty and Se [f- Government. 3 
Lieser, LL.D. London: Bentley. 

Sucu are the titles of two important and valuable 

books which lie before us. They treat, as it may 

be supposed, of the same subjects, but in very 

different ways. They discuss the same principles 

and work towards the same results. They advo- 


| cate the same moral; they denounce the same 


sins. Where facts are indispensable to feed 
theories, they draw from the same sources—they 
read in the same Statute book. They move in all 
brotherly harmony over the same ground —they 
exchange brotherly salutes ; but their different 
modes of travelling strike us from the beginning. 
For the first treads on a palpable firmament, and 
the practical mind refuses to withdraw the stead- 
fast, foot from it. The other floats overhead in 
a transcendental region of air, sailing on in a 
daring, rapid, but altogether perilous flight 
Sometimes we quite lose sight of him—we fear 


| for him the fate of Icarus ; and, except when th 


re- | 





grandeur of his enterprise, and the dashing 
chivalry with which he manages it, rouse 
sympathy and enthusiasm, we feel ourselves 
more secure and at home while plodding on with 
our terrestrial friend. 

And yet the gentleman in the clouds is, or 
ought to be, our countryman, although we know 
him not. Dr. Lieber, we are informed in one of 
his notes (notes which, by the way, inf 


our 


inform us, 
perhaps rather too much, of the author’s personal 
value), is Professor of History, and of Political 
Philosophy and Economy, in the State College of 
South Carolina. Whether he is German, or 
merely of German extraction, we do 
If we did, it might be interesting : 
trace how far his temperament, whi 
be of a pure ly spec ulative cast, is tl natural 


not know 





gift of his European parentage and countr 
Yet, if we are to believe him, it is n in exot 
but a fair sample of the indigenous produce of 


his adopted home. 
“that while the 





For “it seems to! 


English incline oe lly t 





much to the historical el t, we” (i. e. th 
Americans), “in turn, incline toomu 
towards abstraction.” There is as mu irtu 








1e, in the qualifying force of an “ oeca- 
if it merely 


exce 


we presun 
sionally ” as there is inan “if;” but, 
means that we must allow 
to its generality as a proposition, we accept it 
on these terms, avail ourselves of it 
to state our opinion that it contains the 
solution of the singularly different language in 
which the English professor and the American 
professor express the same truths. The English- 
man relies his facts—the American on his 
principles. Or, to speak more correctly, the Eng- 
I collects his facts, then at and 
extracts his principles from them—the Germanic 
American starts with those principles, and then 


uses, more sparingly, the same facts to support 





the usual ptions 


whole 





on 


lalyses 





them. It is the old feud of thought and action— 
of analysis and synthesis. It is as well that it 
should be so: that we should have no doubt as to 
the accuracy of the result, when we see the same 


problem work 
means so totally 
the books, we have o1 





ed out to the same solution by 

diff t to the merits of 
that, in both 
Professor Lieber 
Creasy 





cases, they are conside 

} 7 . } ™ 
we have said en CSSOI 
already gained a reputation; and his present work 
] a liberal, fair, 
e or no claim 
d obvious 


has 





to originality; and, indeed, the large ai 
debt to Hallam and Guizot 
acknowledged. But it has some 
treatment. For, besides givi 

and accurate history of our c 
have yet had, it places its literal text 
eyes. Magna Charta, the Petiti 
the Bill of Rights, are present 


kly and justly 
novelty of 


ig us a more 





concise 
mn than we 

b our 
of Right, and 
us in their 
is the Act 
Act— 
imme- 


and 





ynstituti 














entire and ungarbled sublimity. Here 
of Settlement, and here the Habeas Corpus 
the explanation and confirmation of 

1, 


the 


ie the air 





morial right by which we breat 





speak t houghts of freemen; which contains, in 
its crabbed and techni language, the ratifica- 
tion of a nobler insti than ever poet or 





dreamed of in an Utopian reverie. 
Let usnow be permitted to state compendiously the 
striking tale which we have just heard from our 
Professors. It is old indeed s old as the hills, 
or the primeval German forests, whence it starts. 
But its freshness is perennial; for the 
which it tells, is the soul, humanly speaking, of 
all that we think it worth living for. ‘Teutonic life 
] 


philosopher 


aye,é 


ie e 
life, Oi 











has already, once in the history of humanity, 
vitalised an extinct world. It would seem, from 
the course of events, that the time is not tar 


distant when it 


Is see how the 


must repeat the attempt. Let 
thing has been done, that we may 
know how to do it ag: 

When art and self-reliant intellect had done all 
that could be done for the precocious civilisation 
of the ancient world; and when the philosophers 
of that time anticipate, vaguely and 


Lin. 





began to 


sadly, that there was some radical defect some- 
where which they could not see, far less supply; 
me of themsel —the second greatest historian 








sickened and melan- 





choly grandeur of the em- 
pire . towards a mighty and 
pertec tion which wandered 
nomadieally tl boundless forests of the 

polis which has never 

















been surpassed fo its extent 17) pulati mn ind 
< ' +} tie 
luxury. Art had realised all that wsthetx 
fancy could conceive. But h iw it: hope in 
1othing but the rapid lvancement of decay. 
Yet he d ] e despa 1 « the 
vorld right. The brief chronicl 
vhich h S ] ira 1d man- 
ne! f t] n barbarians, tl blue- 
ey ind c] ] th 
l tl V te per- 
s i ls st { l for a d 
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n lual ind g us 
) t eat ritet 
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come so common that it is at present vulgar, and | 
in some cases insulting. When we say man is 
free, we mean not a community—not acorporation, 
where the charter and the seal are everything, 
and the members, separately or even collectively, 
nothing; but we mean that every one—peer or 
plebeian—who walks this English soil has, per- 
sonally and distinctly, certain indefeasible rights 
which neither peer nor plebeian dares to touch. It | 
Was not so once; it was not so when Greece pro- | 
mulgated, and Rome adopted that sublime but 

terrible doctrine, that the individual is nothing, | 
and the State everything. It was held everywhere. | 
It was the only creed which the otherwise 
universal scepticism could not shake. It crushed 
domestic life, and every vital affection. Athens 
had her wéais; Sparta her xu; The four 
letters, which flamed on every Roman banner, 
proclaimed the same principle. We might trace 
its genealogy much farther back, and find it 
apportioning cities and tracts of fertile country, 
and millions of wretched serfs, to supply the 
different parts of a Persian queen’s dress; or 
guiding the car of Juggernaut. But modern 
history dates from the age of Pericles; and only 
antiquarian curiosity goes beyond it. 

“The State is everything; and the Unit no- 
thing!” Such was the chief practical lesson 
which human nature had been taught up to the | 
age of Tacitus. When it began to doubt and 
repudiate it we do not know; but we do know 
that, at that time, the glorious savages of whom 
we have spoken were living lives which were 
regulated on totally opposite principles. They 
were our fathers: let us think of them reveren- 
tially as such. They were also men who loved 
and respected their wives —“ giving honour to 
them as to the weaker vessel;” and this also 
naturally, and before they were told by a higher 
authority to do so. They made them their 
rational companions and consolation. Very 
different policy this from that of the then civi- 
lised world. Very different from their polished 
servitude at Athens and Rome. ‘These German 
barbarians also seem to have had very strict 
notions of paternal duty; which their refined 
predecessors and contemporaries regarded, it 
must be owned, with much optional laxity. Thus 
furnished—physically and morally—the principle | 
of aggregation encountered that of incorporation. | 
The old and new world met at length in direct 
antagonism. On the one hand was a force which, | 
deriving its existence from a false and unnatural 
analogy, treated distinct living agents as the 
lifeless members of—not a body, material or 
politic—but a mere metaphysical abstraction. 
On the other was a far stronger force, which, 
while it recognised fully the advantages of com- 
bined action, held it to be quite compatible with 
individual action; ani that no object could be 
worthy of the one which did not ultimately 
increase the freedom of the other. The battle 
was fouglit,—would that we could say it had 
been won! But it is not yet over; and al 
though it has been waging, with varying success, | 
for fifteen hundred years, the sequel is still inde- 
finitely remote. 

Yet ground has been gained: vast empires have 
been formed, and all modern European civilisa- 
tion has been more or less constituted according 
to the new philosophy. The end is not yet: in 
the mean time our generation and country may 
take pride and hope in the knowledge that, 
although only one tribe of the great Teutonic 
reformers has worked out the system practically 
—and the large majority seem to have relapsed 
to the very principle which it was their mission 
to destroy —yet that tribe is called Anglo-Saxon; 
and it comprises the two most powerful and 
thriving empires of the world. Its career has 
been a chequered one, its obstacles many and 
great. But it has fought and conquered them; 
and it has now had a century and a half ot nearly 
unalloyed fruition. Weare still far from perfect: 
even during the sunny period of our domestic 
happiness there have been misunderstandings, and 
nost convulsions. ‘Twenty years since, we had 
a development, which was not far removed from 
a revolution. Even now we stand on the verge 
of a crisis, which looks more pacific, but which 
nay not be, therefore, less dangerous. Only from 








at 
ai 


the past can we judge of the future: we are too 
indissolubly intertwined and identified with the 
present to make it a criterion. It is obviously 


important —perhaps inealculably so—that every 
Englishman who is expecting the new constitu- 
tion of 1854, and who regards it, constitutionally, 
hi of remedial and 


as a measure wuich Is t 
insion—not of Continental 


» be one 


supplementary exp: 


|imprisonetur . . . 


| suorum vel per legem terre.” 








empiricism—should have clearly in his mind the 
incontrovertible principles, according to which, 
as a liege subject of her Majesty, he must take 
part init. Even a literary journal may deviate, 
if it is deviating, on such an occasion, from its 


purely literary character; and remind its readers | 


of historical truths, such as those which Profes- 
sors Creasy and Lieber seek to recall to our 
memories. 

Antigone’s beautiful account of the origin of 
natural law is singularly applicable to our insti- 
tutions. 

oo yee To voy y: nar tes, 
“Si 
OEv 


¥ 
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CH ravra, x oddéils o 
“They are not the creatures of yesterday—they 
are the great legacies of Time; and no one 
knows their origin.” France has had three 
radically new constitutions since 1830. How 
many she had between 1790 and that date, we 
have not the patience to reckon. Even the 
United States constitution — with its precise 
modern phraseology, and its didactic declaratory 


preamble after the fashion of the Rambler—dates | 


only from 1787. But the English constitution! 
—the memory of man runs not to the contrary 
thereof. Yet there was a long, dark age of 
anarchy before Commons practically existed ; 
when King and Lords made the latter their bat- 
tledores, and the former their shuttlecock. The 
ethnology of our nation had previously had its 
own still more retarding element. Saxon tram- 
pled out Celt—Dane, Saxon—and Norman all. 
Yet, strangely enough, the complete victory of 
the last was exactly contemporaneous with his 
own extinction. All suddenly disappeared. The 
Norman was the last conqueror, but the Teuton 
was the final oceupant. Neither Norman nor 
Anglo-Saxon existed in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, but in their place a great English 
nation. Thirty-five years earlier, the first great 
national demonstration of Lords and Commons 
had been made. People had long been talking 
vaguely and discontentedly of the good laws of 
Edward the Confessor. They knew that they 
had substantial and ample rights, but no one 
knew very well what they were. Fortunately, 
the folly of a weak tyrant hastened an explana- 
tion ; and, for the first time, the English consti- 
tution assumed a written form in Magna Charta. 
But, let it be remembered, that this much 


| talked-of and little understood act—like all our 


strictly constitutional acts—was declaratory, not 
statutory. Here, for the first time, the Teutonic 


| principle of independent individual agency is 


laid down, as the very key-stone of the constitu- 
tion. Here are those noble sentiments, and that 
shocking Latin, which Chatham said were worth 
all the classics. Here is the right by which we 
are masters in our own houses, and traverse the 
streets and country as we please, without being 
summarily walked off to Bow-street, or the 
Tower dungeons. For thus speaks King John’s 
Parliament :—“ Nullus liber homo capiatur vel 
aut aliquo modo destru- 
nisi per legale judicium parium 
* Let no freeman” 
(and we are al/ freemen) “be taken up or impri- 
soned, or in any way disturbed, except by the 
legal judgment of his peers ” (which, whatever it 
meant then, has long meant trial by jury) “or 
according to the law of the land.” How the sturdy 
Teutonic spirit speaks out in this memorable 
sentence! Choice as is the language of Justi- 
nian’s Institutes, they have nothing that can be 
compared with it as actual substance. 

Free personal right of locomotion, according to 
the law of the land, has therefore, from the first, 
been the undoubted and unimpeachable privilege 
of every one of us. 
who enforces it? This, also, is declared, not 
enacted, in the same State memorandum. For it 
is said, substantially, that no taxes shall be levied 
“ unless by the general Council of the Kingdom ;” 


Oren « « * 


But who makes that law ?— | 





and that Council consisted, and consists, of King, | 
Lords, and Commons, assembled in Parliament. | 
The power of the purse is the power of the sword, | 


and of everything else. And as the principle soon 
became recognised, that all money-bills were to 
originate in the Commons, and to be, in fact, 
granted by them alone, the w/tima ratio of starv- 
ing a tyrannical executive into submission has 
always belonged to the mass of the nation. 
such a mighty engine ever ready for service, who 
would not be tempted to think that it must be 


With | 


the owner’s own fault if it did not save him from 


every unconstitutional agency? 


Yet, although these axioms, and a royal gua- | 


rantee of speedy justice are laid down in Magna | 


Charta, dark and sad centuries were still to pass | 





before they became living and universal functions 
of action. ‘There was the law, it was true enough; 
but where and what were its ministers? It 
would be hardly saying too much at this time of 
day to state that every king who wore the 
English crown, from John to the second James, 
vas more or less a traitor to the constitution and 
his own high trust, if the iniquity and sin were 
not infinitely lessened by the fact of the ignorance 
and clashing weaknesses of all classes. If kings 
forgot their duties, the people no less forgot their 
rights. Between both also came a turbulent and 
fiery feudal aristocracy, who laid about them 
at their will, and died—not for the emancipation 
of their serfs; not for the diffusion of truth and 
good, but to gain another manor, by supplanting 
a dynasty. These were the Hotspurs of the North; 
men of pith, and muscle, and boiling blood, 
whose occupation was gone if you deprived them 
of the tournament and battle. Now that they 
have long past into the land of shadows, they 
make a very picturesque group for the novelist; 
but when they had all fairly cut each other's 
throats in the Lancasterian civil wars, then it 
was apparent how they too had betrayed their 
trust, and what a frightful gap they had left in 
the constitution. The nobles were gone; the 
‘ommons had not learned their power. The con- 
test had hitherto been between royalty and oli- 
garchy. Even the higher Commons of the 
fifteenth century were little more than the o}se- 
quious appendages of the Warwicks, and Salis- 
burys, and Norfolks, of the time. In those days, 
Sir John Paston, and his dependent, his younger 
brother John, exchange letters full of the great 
doings of Marquises and Dukes. We learn how 
my Lord of Warwick has come to town with a 
great retinue; and how his Grace of Somerset is 
intriguing for place. Forthwith also there comes 
a peremptory letter from my Lady Duchess of 
Norfolk, reeommending—or rather commanding— 
the return of her man for a certain borough. 
Fine times these for him or her who wears a coro- 
net; but ill for the lazar in his rags, and the un- 
regarded thousands who are falling daily in such 
fields as Towton and Tewkesbury. At length 
there are no more peers to be killed; and, seem- 
ingly, not very many more peasants. The quiet 
of exhaustion follows, and with it such a century 
of despotism, as England has never felt before or 
since. Every constitutional landmark all but 
disappears. ‘Taxes are levied by the right divine 
of kings; and when it is worth while to use du- 
plicity, compulsory loans and benevolences will do 
as well. Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, governed by arbitrary rules un- 
known to the common law, laugh at the great 
clauses of Magna Charta, and the lawful liberty 
of the subject. The Tudors of the sixteenth 
century did for England nearly all that Richelieu 
did for France in the seventeenth. 

But the seed had long been sown, and it was 
now coming up. The grand old Saxon spirit 
had been sorely tried, but it had gained wisdom 
and strength from adversity. Its best institu- 
tions had become a dead letter, if indeed they had 
ever practically existed. But there was the letter 
still legible, and inestimably sacred for its anti- 
quity. There was no new right to be asserted: 
only an old one to be revived and enforced. But 
there must be no mistake about it this time. It 
has been slurred over, and slighted, and sneered 
at, too often and too long. More explanations 
must be had, and they must be final. The Legis- 
lature and the Executive must come at length to 
a clear and right understanding as to their respec- 
tive and. relative duties. It has long been a 
mystic maxim of loyalty, that the King can do 
no wrong. But it begins to be seen now, for thie 
first time, that kings are men: and, as men, il 
such exalted station, they can no longer be 
allowed the power of doing wrong. On the other 
hand, a new dynasty mounts the throne, resolved 
to carry to its utmost extent the doctrine ol 
illimitable prerogative. 

The practical issue, which was thus about t 
be tried, was whether Magna Charta should 
stand or fall: whether or not it had become 
obsolete and inoperative from disuse; 
whether English kings were the absolute 
and irresponsible agents which Filmer declare 


7 
ant 
ana 


them to be. The Commons at length felt 
their power, and were resolved to make 
| felt. Opposed to them was a king who, what- 


r 


ever may be thought of his policy at a_latet 
period, had long no hotter opponents than Went- 
worth, and Hyde, and Falkland. One of the last 
acts of Sir Edward Coke’s long life, a life devote 

exclusively to black-letter law, was to draw UJ] 
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enjoyment of the same rights by our neighbour. 
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the Petition of Right, which—after reciting that 
taxes have been levied without the consent of 
Parliament; the King’s subjects imprisoned with- 
out cause shown in the warrants of committal, 
except the King’s special command; and civilians 
put to death by martial law—declares these pro- 
ceedings to be contrary to the established consti- 
tution, and denounces their recurrence. 
second important state document, a royal assent 
was reluctantly given after an unkingly evasion. 


The anarchy which followed has long past | 


away, and has no practical bearing on our present 
institutions. The next great constitutional 
measure—the Habeas Corpus Act—was, as we 
have already said, only the technical expression 
of an existing right. Even the Bill of Rights, 
and the Act of Settlement, can hardly be said to 
have introduced any new element into our con- 
stitution, unless the Protestant succession be 
reckoned as such. The dispensing power and the 
standing armies denounced in the former had 
always been, the one expressly, and the other 
virtually, illegal. Butone administrative change 
of the latter Act was so great, that it might 
almost be called an innovation on the constitu- 
tion. The purity of justice was placed for ever 
beyond reproach, and even suspicion, by allowing 
the judges still to be appointed by the Crown, 
but only to be removeable on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Such then are the simple laws of our constitu- 
tion. Such they are—such they always have 
been. Whatever difficulty may be found in 
tracing them in a series of Acts, the names of 
which are all more or less familiar to us, will be 
removed at once, if we regard the latter as being, 
what they really are, the reiterated enunciation 
of the same principles. It would be superfluous, 
and out of place here, to dwell on the value of 
representative institutions; or to insist on the 
reasonableness of the chief legislative power being 
vested in that largenumerical majority which bears 
the chief expense of carrying on the Government. 
As little to the purpose would it be to search with 
Professor Lieber for a correct metaphysical defi- 
nition of liberty. We believe that we have the 
thing in its purest state of concrete perfection. 
We leave its abstraction to any one’s speculation. 
And now, although we have already gone so far, 
we ef still perhaps be allowed a few words by 
way of allusion to the great impending change 
which is in every one’s thoughts at this time. 

As our constitution stands, we are all satisfied 
with its substance. Thoughtful men have long 
been convinced that it cannot be materiaally 
improved. What more can we want than per- 
sonal security, freedom of thought, speech, and 


our property as our own? All these we indi- 
vidually enjoy, as far as is consistent with the 


Are we not likely to mar it by attempting to 
mend it? If the question be put as to matters of 
detail, the answer must be a ready and resolute 
negative. Any other would strike at the root of 
all social improvement, and tend to perpetuate 
manifest and manifold discrepancies and iniquities. 

But if any organic change should be proposed, 
which must necessarily, or probably, or even 
possibly, take power from the hands in which it 
how is, to place it in others where it has never 
yet been—if it should be taken from the people 
and given to a democracy—then, indeed, should 
we pause long, and think well before we grant a 
measure which must be irreparable for good or 
evil. Happily, we are not here left to the vagaries 
of speculation. We have an analogy, an exam- 
ple, a precedent before our eyes, if we think it 
desirable to follow it. It is now precisely seventy 
years since a great and flourishing nation— 
having our own blood, speaking our own lan- 
guage, and using the same laws and institutions— 
after being cruelly wronged, broke away from us, 
and began an independent career. They started 
with an undying hatred of that centralisation 
which is now universal on the European Con- 
tinent, and the effects of which they had then 
felt, with all the intense and bitter antipathy of 
the Teutonic mind. True to their Anglo-Saxon 
genealogy, they ignored the fallacious plea of the 


To this | 


| or developments of our borough councils. Con- 
| gress also copied our House of Lords and House 
| of Commons : and most of the functions of Eng- 
lish royalty were vested in a president, from 
whom, however, the veto was ingeniously with- 
drawn. But here the resemblance ended. A 
| State without a Church ; a Legislature which the 
executive cannot dissolve, appointed by universal 
| suffrage, for which no property qualification is 
| required ; vote by ballot ; and, in short, political 
equality of the most absolute kind—indicate at 
once a state of things for which we have no 
parallel at present in England. And what has 
been the result? If those who have seen and 





every other nation, has always preceded despotism. 
In this case it seem likely to continue, perhaps 
even to furnish the first precedent of anarchy being 
just compatible with national existence. But 
great men, like the late Mr. Justice Story, have 
left this life with the most gloomy forebodings 
for the future of their country ; and educated 
| men have long realised, in a more or less degree, 
the terrible despotism which the untaught many, 
when placed in power, have ever delighted to 
exercise with savage ferocity over the instructed 
few. Precisely the same state of things ruined 
Athens in a few generations. Will America 
escape ? 

The lesson to be learned for ourselves from 
these and similar facts appears to be obvious. If 
we wish to follow where America has led the 
way, any such measure as a 5/. franchise is 
pretty certain to bring us soon to the same point. 
Or, even if it did not, we should, in all common 
sense and justice, have to take other measures 
which speedily would. The same logic which 
establishes the 5/. franchise, might, in all fair 
sequence, be applied to the total abolition of the 
property qualification. We trust we are still far 
from either; but here we must stop. It is our 
province to criticise, not construct ; and we take 
leave of this subject in all confident expectation 
that the great statesmen, to whom the country 
has delegated the delicate task of purifying and 
strengthening our constitution, will discharge 
their duty efficiently, without weakening its 
stamina, or tampering with its organisation. 





Justin, Cornelius Nepos and Eutropius, literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, §c. By the Rev. Joun SELBY 
Watson, M.A. London: Bohn. 

Trocus Pompetus was a Roman, who wrote a history 

in forty-four books, to relate the origin and progress, 

decline and extinction, of the Macedonian monarchy ; 
but he launched into so many digressions, as to make 
of it a sort of universal history. 
which Justin abridged. But who Justin was is not 
known. He has faithfully adhered to his original. 
Cornelius Nepos is known to every schoolboy. 

He was a contemporary and personal friend of Cicero. 

Of Eutropius nothing is positively known but his 


and attended him in his expedition to the East. 

These are three minor historians, translated very 
carefully by Mr. Watson, in the new volume of Bohn's 
invaluable ‘‘ Classical Library.” 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 








Empire. By Epwarp Gipson, Esq. With va- 
riorum Notes. In 6vols. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 
ENTERPRISING Mr. Bohn has commenced a new 


series or library, designed, like the rest, to present the 
best books at the lowest prices. This is to be called 
the ‘British Classics,” and is to comprise all the 


places permanently in our literature, by virtue of a 
title pronounced by posterity. Mr. Bohn commences 
with Gibbon, who is to be completed in six volumes, 
and the attractions do not consist merely in con- 
venience of size, clearness of type, and general 


tory notes that have been contributed from time to 
time by the most eminent commentators of Europe, 
as Guizot, Wenck, Schreiter, and Hugo; and illustra- 
tions from the most recent sources have been added 


is by far the best edition of the great historian that 
has yet appeared, besides being much cheaper than 
any other. 





despot—political unity ; and they did not ignore 
their hereditary tastes for federal union and 
municipal self-government. Their task was easy. 
They had no new ideas to acquire—no fresh 
habits to learn—no novel institutions to form. 
They had only to expand and extend. They re- 
tained our laws, and, in some measure, our con- 
Stitution. The local legislatures of the different 
States were miniatures of our own parliament, | 





The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, surnamed Scho- 
lasticus, or the Adv« cate: comprising a History of the 
Church, in Seven Books. 
London: Bohn. 

Tuis is not the Socrates, but a native of Constanti- 

nople, who was born somewhere about the year 380. 

He was by profession, a special pleader, and hence his 

cognomen of ‘* Scholasticus,” which was the general 


name and his book, save that he served under Julian, | 


schools of the rhetoricians to devote themselves to 
the duties of their profession. When he resigned 
his legal practice, he devoted his leisure to the 
compilation of the History of the Church, in seven 
books, from the year 309, when Eusebius ends, to 
the year 445. This history is remarkable for great 
judgment, and for accurate and laborious research ; 
and the translation of it in Mr. Bohn’s “ Ecclesias- 
tical Library ” will be welcomed by all who feel an 


| interest in the study of the early history of our 


tried to study it impartially are to be trusted, it | 
is almost the anarchy which, in the history of | 


This was the work | 


church ; and its price brings it within the reach of ail 
such. 
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The Autobiography of William Jerdan, M.R.S.L., 
Corre sponding Member of the Real Academia de 
la Historia of Spain, &e. §c. With his Literary, 
Political, and Social Reminiscences and Corres- 
pondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. IV. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. 

Turis is the last and most amusing volume of Mr. 
Jerdan’s autobiography, containing, as it does, 
some interesting gossip about most of the literary 
notables of the present time, and that which im- 
mediately preceded it. The volume is dedicated 
to Sir E. B. Lytton, and is adorned by a portrait 
of that distinguished writer, who, if not absolutely 
the most popular novelist of the day, is, we think, 
destined to achieve a fame perhaps more per- 
manent than that of any of his cotemporaries. 

Some very curious peeps, too, it affords the 
uninitiated behind the publishing and editorial 
curtain. For instance, the following note to 
Mr. Orme, who inclosed it to Mr. Jerdan : 

My dear Sir,—I am sorry to see unmanly remarks 
in the Literary Gazette, on works that I publish, so 
frequently occur; and, as no critic can always be wise, 
I have but little doubt that works which pass through 
my hands will, on the average, sell equally the same, 
whether noticed in a kind or wanton manner by 
that journal. Having considerable power in sending 
advertisements, I am under the necessity of stating, 
if such practices are continued, 1 must withhold 
sending any to the Literary Gazette, and, in thus ex- 
pressing myself, I feel certain your feelings are with 
mine; and, believe me, yours very truly, 

Geo. B. WHITTAKER. 

Mr. Jerdan, of course, though he addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to Mr. Whittaker, refused 
to sacrifice the independence of his paper. In his 
reply to Mr. Orme he says: 

I fancy Mr. Whittaker would have the Gazette 
conducted as his own weekly journals were, and, con- 
sequently to sell as many and lastas long. . . . It 
is utterly impossible to produce a review which shall 
always be puffing; and every person of common sense 
must feel that individual pretensions, like those set 
up in our friend Whittaker’s letter, must be contemned 
if we mean to cultivate an honest reputation with the 


| general reader. 


| might have taken much higher ground. 


great works in our language which have taken their | 


beauty of typography; but it is really a new edition, | 
in which are gathered together the various explana- | 


by the editor, an English Churchman not named. It | 


Translated fr m the Greek. | 


appellation given to advocates on their leaving the | 


This is sound policy, no doubt; but Mr. Jerdan 
He 
might have said, “if we mean to act the part of 
honest men.” It is a question which principle, 
irrespective of interest, ought always to be suffi- 
cient to decide. 

We subjoin two curious statements regarding 
the pecuniary department of literature. 

Bulwer, I believe, paid Mr. Bentley 7502. to recover 
a small portion of copyright which he wished, in 
order to possess an entire property in his works; and, 
nearly at the same time, Mr. Dickens took a like 
step to repurchase a share of the copyright of Oliver 
Twist, after it had launched Bentley's Miscellany pros- 
perously on the popular tide, and gone through two 
or three profitable editions. The compensation was 
referred to Mr. John Forster and myself, and upon 
my table the sum of 2250/. was handed over to Mr. 
Bentley, and both parties perfectly satisfied. But 
was not “the trade” fortunate in so easily adding to 
handsome preceding emoluments the total of no less 
than 30002. ? 

Our second extract is more surprising: 

As an author and editor of Heath's Annuals for 
some years, Lady Blessington received considerable 
sums. I have known her enjoy from her pen an 
amount somewhere midway between 2000/. and 30002. 
per annum, and her title, as well as talents, had con- 
siderable influence in “ruling high prices,” as they 
say in Mark-lane and other markets. To this, also, 
her well-arranged parties with a publisher now and 


| then, to meet folks of a style unusual to men in busi- 
| ness, contributed their 
| society was in reality of solid value towards the pro- 


attractions; and the same 
duction of such publications as the annuals, the con- 
tents of which were provided by the editor almost 
entirely from the pens of private friends, instead of 
being dearly bought from the ‘“ Balaam” refuse of 
celebrated writers. 

Times are assurcdly changed, since a third or 
fourth-rate novelist, even with a “title,” could 
“rule such prices” as these. 
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Tue theological student will find much valuable 


assistance in a work just ublished, under the title of 


‘planator 'y of “the History, 
ad Religious Denomina- 


A4n Ecclesiastical Dictionc ary, ex 
Antiq sities, Heresies, Sects, 
tions of the Christian Choreh. By the Rev. Joun 
Farrar. (London: Mason.) The author is classical 
tutor in the Theological Seminary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination at Richmond, and has taken 
considerable pains to make his work as perfect as it 
for him to do within the limits of 
— les it contains are exceedingly 
Ind ( not been once di p- 
\ it on some even of 
» reader of ecclesias- 
reasonable compass,” to 
‘every variety of subject 


h Christian antiquities, 


560 


was possibl 








minutest | 
tical history 
ise the writer's own words, 

collateral and correlative wi 








is comprised. ‘The work contains a general view of 
the organisation and worship of the Primitive Church 
—of the different classes into which Christians were 
divided—of the election, rank, privileges, and costume 















of the ministers and different ecclesiastical officers— 
of the psalmody, liturgies, creeds, and confessions— 
of sacraments and sacred seasons—of marriage and 
funeral rites—of churches and sacred places—of con- 
fi tion, ordination, and dis scip line,” &e. &e. The 
information thus given is necessarily brief; but there 
is always something. Mr. Farrar, too, writes with- 
out any denominational bis He is Protestant, 
bat not S _— un. The only thing that we can 

mpl iin of is, that while upon important subjec ts, the 


articles are very meagre, he very seldom points out to 


the rea any sources of further information. We 
should wished, for instance, that in such articles 
as ‘“‘ Jesuits” and ‘ ‘Janesalate” the writer had given 
eferences to some works of acknowledged authority, 





in which the } ry and tenets of those two great 






antagonistic “4 dies are more fully explained. Let it 
be understood, however, that we would not have the 
book ov rburds med with such references, They should 
be in luced only on important occasions and with 


stion to the author fe 


4 ir the further improve- 
his valuable work, wl 


1en it reaches a second 








edition, we take leave to commend it heartily to our 
readers ; 

7 f the World to Come, and the Church's 
S invested with them. By Grorat B. 
Cut row: Collins)—is an earnest 
und » work upon the most solemn subject 
that ge the attention of man—namely, 





the condition of the human soul after death. “ The 


present work,” says the writer, “has its origin 
in a course of lectures on the mighty phrase 


ne hopted as its title, in the solemn passage of God’s 


6—and have ood 








ar her Pe igh a 15 tasted the gy 
af God, and th ¢ pou ; of the werld to come. It 
is, in fact, a pra ‘tic al survey of what is termed 


some quarters thi eschatology of the Scriptures ; th 
reali which, according to Di vine revelation. we are 
to meet beyond the grave. We are wholly dependent 
on Divine revelation for the least knowledge of them; 
and vet that revelation has so long rendered them 

ssions of our intuitive 


familiar that they seem poss 
our natural theology. Thou- 





cifts of 


expertence, or 


sands walk beneath their light without thinking of 
them, and act by their lig At without any acknow- 


flows, as men 
without lifting up their faces 


ledgment of the source from whence it 
walk beneath the stars 


to the heavens, and pursue their avocations by the 
conclusions of astronomy, without any study of the 
heavenly bodies.” Few writers of the present day 
have ventured to handle this awful subject in anv 
lengthened treatise. In the middle ages it was a 





favourite theme for popula: 
earliest printed books are to be found treatises ‘‘ On 
the four last things,” illustrated with wood engrav- 
ings of the torments of hell and purgatory, fearful to 
behold even by us moderns—at the same time that 
they elicit an involuntary smile. The theology of 
those ages, however, was so much clouded by super- 
stition, monkish legends so obscured the purity of the 

y sound Scriptural view of 


Gospel, that no thorough] 
the ‘“‘ world to come” ld unfold itself to the un- 


preachers, and among our 




















derstanding. With th “Ref rmation things were 
much altered, and e wrnest men were not then wanting 
who spoke, as Paul did to Felix, “ of righteousne 
temperance, and judgment to come.” Every age, 
however, requires its own preachers, and Dr. Cheever 
is one pre-emines uited to our own. He seems to 
have fathomed depths both of the belief and the 
unbelief of the pres veneration, We have known 


him before as an eloquent writer 


upon various sub- 











jects; but we cannot think that he has ever found one 
so exactly suited te the capacity of his genius as the 
present i: anes abhanein yn, affects the heart as well 
as the und i D l ten iys so many beauties, 
both of t that we doubt not it will 
( in what it well es—a wide circulation. 

rhe opinion is ly gaining ground in this 
cou , that in th tofa l of ¢ i\ tol 

lay element mig safely introdu to take 
pi its msels. § é 1 of our most altitudi- 
narian cl have cir assent t his proposal 
u ( res Not so, however, on the 
other ( I 1 here, where ¢ ypacy 
flouri be th licv of i ulvo- 
ca \ f + r 





sions of the clergy. An example of this is before us 


in a pamphlet, entith od Arguments in Savour of Lay 
Repr sentation in Ecclesiastical ayt wd: cons idered. By 
the Rev. Wituram Farqunar, A.M. (Edinburgh: 


Grant and Son.) Mr. 
of the laity, by t 
arcuments adduced in its 
to be plausible enough, but quite insufficient to estab- 
lish the claim set up on behalf of the laity. The 
ground of expediency he leaves out 
indeed, bis tone altogether is 

This will be sutficiently 
extract, the only 


Farquhar combats the admis- 
g up the five principal 
our, which he considers 





sion 


argument on th 
of the question, and, 
most narrow and ex¢ lus sive. 
apparent from the following brief 





one that we can Sed. room for:—The distinction 
between nd laity is an ordinance of the Lord 
‘ ; Cl If, and is coeyal with the institu- 
tion of Chris | by this we mean nothing 
less than ner are invested with an exclu- 
ive commission to make laus for, a lye n the Church, 
just as they are invested with an exclusive commis- 
‘sion to bind ind to loose, to preach and administer 
the sacraments. . . . Passages might be quoted 
from Clement, Ignatius, and Cyprian, illustrative of 
the position that the government of the ( hurch, and 
the power of legislating authoritatively for her, is 
vested in the clergy as  disti ict from the laity, and 


that the duties of the lat tter are affectionate compliance 
with the arrangem« r » who 
are appointed t ; but our limits 
forbid it.” 


itions of thos 





u 





me ir souls 
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The Evidence of Seripture aq tinst the Claims of the 
Roman Churel By the Rev. SAnpERSON ROBINs, 
M.A. (London: Longmans)—is the first instalment of 


a“ larger work, embracing the sam 


sthieal and historical < pects. This portion is, how- 











ever, complete in itse if, ‘and is perhaps the most im- 
portant containing the argument from Scripture 
gainst Papal supremacy. The 7 of Rome 
is obliged, however unwillingly, to refer her preten- 
sions in the first instance to the authority of the 
Scriptures. There are three texts in the Ne “w Testa- 
ment to which advocates continually appeal ; 
namely, Matt. xvi. 18, 19, ** Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ;” Luke 
xxii. 52,‘ | have prayed thee that thy faith fail 

















not, and, when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren; ” and John xxi. 15, 16, 17, ** Feed my 
lambs. Feed my sheep.” These three are the only 
texts they can appeal to with any plausibility. “ Th 
huge edifice of power and prerogative,” as Mr. Robins 
observes, hes ma 20 ier foun n; and whether the 
question is about the appointment of bis! —. through- 


out Christendom, or ruling points of faith and disci- 





pline, or d termining all ecclesiastical suits in the last 
appeal, or the visitation of dioceses by the Bishop of 
Ror i canonising of holy 
| ition of councils, or 





he ex 
sole 


! texts form the 
adduced by 


sitior 


and depo 











ever dogmas are imposed upon them by their priests, 
and to comply with all such forms and ceremonies as 
they choose to dictate. The writer before us makes 
wild havoc with all such pretensions. He anatomises 
the follies as well as the sins of the Papacy in a most 
masterly style, laying them both bare, and leaving 
them to the detestation and ridicule of his readers. 
The contrasts which he occasionally draws between 
the simple, faith and worship of Protestants on the 
one hand—their love for the Bible, their reverence for 
the Sabbath, their orderly, peaceable lives, and their 
material prosperity ; and of Roman Catholics on the 


| other—their dogmas of transubstantiation, purgatory, 


| and clever. 


| before us It 


e subject under its | 


| is both useful and curious, 


ymmunication | 


iuthority. They were | by the earliest oppo- 
nents of Luther, and they are cited, without any 
addition, by the latest enemies of the Reformation.” 
Mr. Robins then proceeds to examin vant. is the real 
import of the alt! h few, still, if 
they bear ion pl on them by 
Romanist « n Pr tantism must } 
fall to tl oppo sed to the Word of 





God. In a m: 














however, one must | 


not rely enti nt unaided judgment, | 
nor, indeed, | odern Protestant theolo- 
gians, however respectable. He there- 
fore appeals to the testimony of antiquity on the 
subject, and brings forward a long array of passages 
from the Early I rs in opposition to the Romanist 
view of the question. The fact as to whether Peter 
was himself ever Bishop of Rome enters, almost of 
necessitv, into the discussion. Our author is of 
opinion that he never was, He al shows incontes- 
tably not until a « ratively recent 
period s of R ated to them 
selves supremacy; a that even then 
their c é allowed—their usurpa- 
tio he ving been 1 as it was unscriptural 





ree with Mr. Robins that the im- 
an inquiry as the present can hardly 
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be overrated. He has himself lucted it in a most 
masterly and scholarlike manner. His work is just 
such a text-book as we shou in the 

hands of every Protestant, especia ‘that the 
emissaries of Rx ‘ ide. It 
will tend to build him up in ightened 
faith, and at the same ti pla ids the 
means of refuting the cavils and objections of the 





enemv. 
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papal supremacy, intercession of saints and angels, &c., 
as well as their incumbered ritual, together with the 
debased mental condition of the inhabitants of almost 
every Roman Catholic country—are infinitely in fa- 
vour of the former, and are well calculated to deter 
free and enlightened men from being influenced by 
the palaver of Romish emissaries, however specious 
A great part of the present work con- 
sists of extracts, but these are well chosen; the 
topics are various; and the whole work will, we 
doubt not, prove one of great utility. 

Another work of the same writer is also now lying 
is entitled, Two Hundred Years of 
Popery in France from 1515 to1715. By Sir GEorGE 
Sincuarr, Bart. (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter.) 
—This is an abridged historical compilation, “ in 
which,” says the writer (addressing himself to the 
Young Men’s Protestant Associations in Scotland), 
“T have condensed such a mass of important details, 
as it might have cost you much labour and research 
to have obtained from original sources. You will 
hence learn what are the principles of Popery, as de- 
veloped during two centuries, in a country where it 
had acquired an unlimited influence over the consti- 
tuted authorities; and such, there can be little doubt, 
would - the maxims adopted, and the crimes re- 
newed, by the adherents of that bloody and usurping 
supe rstition in every land, if it succeeded in securing 
the universal ase endancy, for which it is every where 
20 fiercely contending.” This work consists, even to 
a greater extent than the former, of a collection of 
extracts, which, however, are so judiciously linked 
together by some sentence or paragraph of the com- 
piler, that the reader is scarcely more impeded in his 


progress through the volume than if it were a com- 
pletely original work. The information it contains 


and it may be read with 
interest even by persons whose acquaintance with 
history is beyond the ordinary average. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


“By W. Kyicuron, M.A., 
Ceylon Branch of the 
In 2 vols. London: 


Forest Life in Ceylon. 
formerly Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The Old Field Officer; or, the Military and Sport- 
ing Adventures of Major Worthington. Edited 
by J. H. Srocqueter, Author of “the Life of 
the Duke of Wellington,” &e. In 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black 

Auckland, the Capital of New Zealand, and the 
Country adjacent. London: Smith, and Elder. 

The Land of the Forum and the Vatican. By 
Newman Hatt, B.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. Kx1Guton’s account of Ceylon is the most 

complete and authentic that has yet been given 

to the English public, for he had opportunities 
enjoyed by no previous visitor. He was not 

a transient traveller, who must needs see im- 

perfectly, and misrepresent much that he has mis- 

understood, because it was only partially viewed ; 
but he resided four years upon the island in the 

double capacity of coffee-planter and editor of a 

newspaper. The one employment compelled him 

to make frequent visits to the country, and to 
acquaint himself with its natural features and its 
vegetable and animal products; and the other 
introduced him to men and manners, both natives 


| and Europeans, for to none are the characters of 


men more frankly revealed than to newspaper 
editors—at least, their weaknesses and vanities, as 
well as many of their virtues. But Mr. Knighton 
has other claims upon the reader. He is manifestly 
a man of wicommon energy and industry. He was 
not content with acquiring information beyond 
the range of his personal observations by relianc« 
upon interpreters; he mastered the language and 
two or three dialects of it, so that he was enabled 
to converse freely with the natives, and thus to 
up a vast amount of information which 
never could have reached him. His 
desc criptic ns of natives, manners and customs, 
their feasts, their marriages, their domestic life, are 
ularly graphic; and accuracy may be 
Pre nded upon, because he has set down what he 
has seen and heard, and not repeated what he has 
merely read of or been told. 

Only one feature of the work mars its value, 
and has disturbed our enjoyment in its perusal. 
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Mr. Knighton nen mingled his descriptions with | Affghanistan, when the Major retired from ser- | level to summit, and gradually rising from its firm 
anecdotes and tales, that may be true, bat ‘which vice. His early experiences of the plunderings | foundation, and increasing in bulk as it rose, seemed 
are narrated as if they were fictions. He in- | and temptations to which the young cadet was about to precipitate its overwhelming mass upon the 
° Mi . ° . ; ° ng . sad] : > ] oj | i] } 
troduces dialogues—long ones—which are in | then subjected is full of interest. as a curious | beads of those who had so long insulted it. Still it 
“or , 7 . on . ose O i d st stended 3 s ye 
themselves sufficient to throw an air of invent rd of past manners, ’, we believe, entirely | * I high, and still it di wipers Ronen Was ye 
. . . ' ’ scarcely obliterated, n, suc re 
over the whole. Every reader is conscious that, was early to actual | oF its curfa wag ct alo ay Ne * 
. of its surface, burst forth the pris 
in fact, these dialogues are imaginary; they may s S ¢ 1 j ratta war, | concealine all . “aggoe 
* : concealing n which it } 
have some foundation; but they are introdue ed for of preserved some vigorous sketches. | cisantic cl inl] hue, that rose in 21 
the purpose, as the author supposes, Of § Spirit | that ended . ipl 1 his leisure in |] irning | sublimity high into the blue vault of 
and reality to his descriptions. This is a grievous | the la e of the country | making acquain- | it stood many seconds, like a tower connecti 
error, not peculiar to Mr. Knighton, but shared | tance w its resources, and the ha and | and sky: then slowly and most lually dissipated 
by him with other writers of works of the sam aracter of the peo] Hav obtained the | the aériform particles upon the breeze of morning; 
class ; and it is one against which we shall never | usual leave of absence, he returned to Europe just | those o earth returning to their kindred element in 
’ ° . . . 1 1 . 1 ] a ong slender streams of impal ble} er.1 sentir 
cease to protest. We object, upon principle, to | as it was agitated by the final struggle of Napo- long lender Seams OF IMpalpanie powder, - nting 
ee _ , 4 4 he effect of the most graceful cataract, could ud 
the mingling of fiction, however slight, even of | leon, and he was actually present. as , a es fall fe ah % ’ rts ae 
: A ° . . . % . . bel ie to V € ow speclii ivli 1 1 
only an imaginary conversation, with a narrative | at the Battle of Waterlo his de Aap on ay ee on oy titi. “ss 
3 heat gg et ; ‘ vf ; lofty regions where they roll. 
professing to relate facts, and designed to be an | this, the Maj w has ad pl : 
authority. Our reason is, that it is impossible | already objected to, for ons assigned in The author of the volume on Auckland, 
for the reader to trace the precise boundary be- | the preceding 1 oti e of ehton’s work; in- | Capital of New Zealand, is Mr. W. Swainson, 
tween the fact and the fiction, and hence he feels | stead of simply describi: he saw, he tells | the naturalist, who is a resident there, and whose 
doubtful ofall. A third objection is the tempta- | it at second-hand, in the shape of a dialogue, and | studies, which have accustomed him to close ob- 
tion which it offers to the author himself to make | thus disguises truth into the form of fiction. | servation of nature, have peculiarly fitted him 
astory. Using his invention for one purpose, | Returning to India, he was again cailed into | for his present task, which was to give to his 


he is induced to be less scrupulous in employing 
it for another. With this protest against a prac- 
tice that has been increasing of late, we turn to 
the volumes for some specimen of their contents. 

These are extremely desultory. The work ap- 
pears to have been written without a plan. It 
looks as if the author had collected together a 
number of articles contributed to some pe- 
riodical, and which had been composed from time 
to time, with no connection of subject; perhaps 
they were originally published in his own news- 
paper. Indeed, some of them seem to awake 
memories of something we have read_ before 
somewhere, though we are unable to recal the 
time and place. When it passes into a second 
edition—and it must become the standard book 
on Ceylon—we hope Mr. Knighton will eliminate 
the one defect we have named. As a specimen 


of the style, we take Mr. Knighton’s description of 


A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 
The massive walls of the — reminded me of 
the Dutch buildings in the Fort of Colombo, in their 


thickness and solidity, all the more striking from the | 


flimsy, temporary character of the wood and leaf 
cottages of the priests’ dwellings without. Advanc- 
ing into the gloomy interior, it was some time before 
the eye could distinguish objects, so abrupt had been 
the transition from the bright glare without to the 
comparative darkness within. At length the larg 
outline of a recumbent figure became cle arly percep- 
tible in the surrounding gloom—a gigantic image of 
Gotama Buddha, the man-god of Budhism, reclining 
on his right side, with his right hand under his head. 
There was little or nothing in the sculpture of the 
figure to admire, for all was glaring and exaggerated, 
but its faults were hidden by the imperfect light ; the 
great fact which impressed itself on my mind, and 
doubtless which impresses itself powerfully on the 
minds of thousands of worshippers, being, that there, 
within two yards of us, was the image of a man wor- 
shipped by more votaries than any other man or god, 
real or pretended, that the world has ever seen or 
heard of! That was the impression that sunk deep 
into my mind, as I gazed, almost awe-struck with the 
thought, at the huge uncouth figure. Between three 
and four hundred millions of the human race are said 
to be believers in that wonderful being, and as many 
have been so for ages—believers, not in his goodness, 
in his holiness, in his wonder-w orking power merely, 
but believers in him as above all gods and men; “thi 
most exalted in the universe; the chief of the ot 
verse; the most excellent in the universe,” at whose 
conception all the worlds trembled, a preternatural 
light shining in each, the blind from birth re- 
ceived the power to see, the deaf heard the joyful 
noise, the dumb burst forth into song, the lame 
danced, the crooked became straight, those in con- 
finement were released from their bonds, and the 
fires of all the hells became extinguished; and at 
whose birth, men, angels, and gods equal: y confessed 
their inferiority and his supremacy. The history of 
the world affords no page more ‘extraordinary than 
that which records the rise and progress of Budhism, 
appearing to us in these material matter-of-fact days 
all romance and falsehood; but the living fact exists 
before our very eyes; and, although the successive 
steps by which it reached its present gre: itness may 
be hidden from us, unlike the progress of Moham- 
medanism, for instance, yet its oe eates “ diffusion 
from Ceylon to China, ‘from Malacca to the ( pian- 
Sea, proves tliat it too has strided over the he in 
grandeur, and its traditions assure us, not with bloody 
malignity and violence, but mildly, peacefully, and 
harmlessly. Considerations such as thes se invest a 
sudhist temple with a mystery and a significance 
that cannot but make it interesting to the ec ‘cult ivated 
observer. 


Major Worthington’s Adventures is, in form, an 
autobiography—in reality, a narrative of sporting 
adventures and military life in India from 1803, 
when he arrived ii Calcutta, down to the war in 
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active service. He was 
Bhurtpore. He visited Ce 
Good Hop He narrates n 
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Spanish Legion, under Gx 
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mind cannot too much dwell upon the practical 
consequences of a battle. Read, therefore, the 
Major’s graphic picture of the 
EXPLOSION OF A MINE. 
A murmur ran along the er ich—* the 
mine! the mine!” Every bre suppressed 
every heart altered the strengh ‘ of its pul- 
sations ; every ear was stra 1 to the most; and 
every eye strove to disc ie first risin ipour of 
the train above parapet. It appeared ; 
it ran along, sile ysterious, yet a signal to the 
many thousands who watched it, ¢ them they 
knew not whether to glory or to the tomb. It rose— 
it glided. It has passed its uneonfined channel, and 
is buried mysteriously in the bewels of the earth. 
Now, men! now, warriors! now, Britons! and ye, 
their gallant companions and worthy competitors in 
arms, a few more second ‘strain vour ardour, and 
then like a rushing mountain torrent to the breach, 
nd the | r-renow!} for is vourown! Expec- 
tation t to agony, as with nerves 
strung raised to resist the first shock 
f the ex ited—waited in feverish sus- 
pense—the summons that was still delayed; for a 
silence deep as that of the grave usurped the plac ofthe 
earthquake’s desolating und the thin cloud ne 
| the arrested train hung a dim « alation in the 
which she ould } ive bee url bv the fr Brsedega 
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countrymen at home a full and accurate account 
of the capital of that empire which we are en- 
deavouring to found in the Southern hemisphere. 
Mr. Swainson opens with a brief sketch of the 
first governor of New Zealand; he then describes 
the position of Auckland, and the reason for 
making choice of it for a capital, the nature of 
the country and the character of the soil, its 
agriculture, exports, shipping and commerce. Of 
the climate he speaks very favourably. It has 
proved to be particularly salubrious and agreeable 
to English constitutions, in this respect vastly 
excelling the Continental countries, not excepting 
even Italy. Fever is rare, being only as one to 
compared with an equal number of inhabi- 
tants in Great Britain ; lung as one to 
three ; diseases of the stomach as one to two; 
diseases of the liver and brain are of equal propor- 
tion in both countries. The only class of cases 
in which Great Britain has the advantage, is in 
diseases of the eye, which are more than twice 
as numerous in the new country. Small-pox and 
measles are entirely unknown; they have not yet 
been imported. The temperature is singularly 
even. The mean for each month of the year only 
varies from 74 in January, which is the hottest 
month, to 53 in J uly, which is the coldest. In 
summer the dry days average 21 in the month. 
in winter they average 12. In respect of society, 
Mr. Swainson reports of Auckland more favour- 
ably than some others have done. He says that, “in 
many respects it resembles an English watering- 
place. Most of the people, for instance, are living 
in small and inconvenient houses—many of them 
being, and feeling but tempo- 
rary residents in the country.” ‘There is little 
formal or state visiting, but there is much social 
intercourse among friends, easy, familiar, and 
without restraint. Although there is no lack of 
hospitality, there is but little extravagance or 
vain ostentation, and none of that foolish and 
expensive rivalry once so ruinously common in 
our colonial possessions. He speaks warmly of 
the good conduct of the natives; he confirms the 
story of the discovery of gold in New Zealand; 
and entertains sanguine expectations that it will 
prove to be a profitable find.” He concludes 
with a comparison of the past and present of the 
colony, much to the advantage of the time being; 
he considers that its “night” has passed and 
that its “morning” has come ; and he recommends 
it to the attention of intending emigrants, as an 
excellent field for their enterp: The folowing 
facts will be interesting :— 
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Almost everything necessary to comfort and con- 
venience may now be procured in Auckland ; but not 
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of residence; certainly not more so than an English 
town of the same size. House-rent and servants” 
wages are at least double what they are in England; 


but there are no taxes, rates, or dues of any kind. 
Clothing of all kinds is also, of course, dearer in New 


Zealand than in England. Wine, spirits, and gro- 
ceries are, for the most part, cheaper. Bread and 
butchers’ meat are about the same. The fish caught 
near Auckland, although of but m noderate quali i 


ity, is 
lentiful ol cheap. Vegetables are indant ; 
during the summer of 1852 there were brought into 
market by the natives, in alone, u vards of 
1100 kits of onions | — twenty tons); upwards of 
1000 kits of potatoes (more than 100 tons); besi 
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are very abundant and cheap; during the present 
summer upwards of 1200 kits were brought into 
land by canoes alone. Those who cultivate a 
1 are well supplied wit! peaches, strawberries, 
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while plums, pears, goose- 
berries, and cherries are by means uncommon, 
although less abundant than the former. To those 
who live in the bush, or at a distance from the town, 
and who are independent of j 
living in the n rn part 
cheap. 
cost of about 107. 
natives for less than 2d. a pound. 
keys in particular, thrive better than in England, and 


apples, figs, and melons; 


lio 





of New Zealand is 





very 


Pigs can be purchased from the 


almost feed themselves; wheat, potatoes, pumpkins, 
&c. can be easily raised; or can be purchased for a 
trifle from the natives. And for life in the bush, the 


most inexpensive clothing is sufficient. 
We add his account of 


THE CLIMATE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
The general salubrity of the climate of New Zea- 


! rm: 
steps to a wooden door. This our conductor unlocked, 


hired labour, the cost of | 


A tolerable house can be built of raupo at a | 


Poultry, and tur- | 


and then, each of us bearing a lighted candle, we 
entered a low passage cut in the rock, only wide 
enough to allow our walking in single file. The sides 
vated so as to present the appearance of a 








were exc: 
tier of es one above another. Each was a grave, 
the opening having been originally closed by a stone, 
bearing an inscription. Most of these slabs are re- 
moved, but some still remain. Now and then we 
came to a small square chamber or oratory, and saw 
the remains of ancient frescoes on the walls. One | 


design, frequently recurring, was that of “the good 
shepherd,” bearing on his shoulder the sheep that had 
been lost. To those persecuted Christians, firmly 
trusting in Him who had brought them home rejoicing, 


| these catacombs were not dark, those heavy trials 


land has now been established by the experience of 
- t | 


years. 


For persons of delicate constitution, pre- | 


disposed to disease of the lungs, it is unequalled, save | 


by Madeira. 
the most celebrated continental climates—the climate 
of Auckland is more temperate in summer, milder in 
the winter, equally mild in the spring, but a little 
colder in the autumn,—with this advantage, too, over 
all the boasted continental climates, that it is not so 
liable to the very great variations of temperature 
common to them all from sudden shifts of wind. 
The climate of New Zealand is doubtless less charm- 
ing and delightful than that of Italy and the South 
of France, but it is certainly more salubrious, and 
probably better suited to the English constitution, 
generally, than even the climate of Madeira. For, 
although it has its share of wind, rain, and broken 
weather, it has the advantage over Italy and France 
in being more limited in range of temperature; em- 
bracing a less oppressive summer heat, and less 
sudden changes of temperature during the twenty- 
four hours, and a more gradual change of tempera- 
ture from month to month. Many of the continental 
and Mediterranean climates are, during certain 
seasons of the year, finer, steadier, more agreeable 
than that of New Zealand, and equally salubrious 
with it; but their summer heat is in some cases too 
great, their autumn weather frequently unhealthy, 
winter too cold, and spring objectionable, from being 
liable to gusts of cold and chilling winds. By mov- 
ing constantly about throughout the year, traversing 
continents and seas, it would no doubt be possible to 
be always ina fine and salubrious climate. But, as a 
fixed and permanent residence, there are probably 
few places to be found, in all respects, more suitable 
to the English constitution than New Zealand; and 
if that be so, then, few more suitable for persons of 
delicate chest or lungs; the true theory being, that, 
for preventing the development of diseases of the 
chest, that is the best climate which will admit of the 
greatest and most constant exposure to the open air, 
and which is at the same time best calculated to pro- 
mote the general health: a tendency to disease of any 
kind being best warded off by keeping the bodily 
system in a vigorous tone of health. 

We recommend this volume to all who con- 
template emigration, and to all who have friends 
and connections in New Zealand. It is better 
than gold-digging. The Englishman will at 
least enjoy there a society of civilised men and 
women. 

Mr. Newman Hall has published, in a neat 
little volume, his observations made in an Easter 
pilgrimage to Rome, mingling with them the 
thoughts thereby suggested. The characteristic 
of the volume is its deeply religious tone—with 
matters connected with religion its pages are 
chiefly occupied. This gives to it a specialty 
which will recommend it to a large class of 
readers, and justly, for Mr. Hall writes like a 
gentleman also; and we have the product of a 
refined taste, combined with an enthusiasm on 
the topic of which he never loses sight. Neces- 
sarily there is little novelty of facts; for the route 
has been traversed and journalised a hundred 
times already. “Crossing the Channel” is a 
chapter that might have been spared; so was 
“Paris,” “Lyons,” “The Rhone,” “ Marseilles,” 
and even “Geneva.” At Florence and Rome his 
themes are less hackneyed, because there is more 
to rouse his emotions, and set him to reflection 
on the religious aspects of Italy. So pressing 
are the claims of the season upon our space that 
we can afford but a single extract. We select 
Mr, Hall’s description of 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 

There were no objects in Rome a visit to which we 
anticipated with more interest than to the catacombs, 
in whose dark labyrinths the early Christians used to 
hide and worship in times of persecution, and where 
the ashes of so many thousands of them await the 
trumpet of the resurrection. We drove out of the city 
by the Porta Pia, and after proceedimg about two 
miles, came to the church of S. Agnese, near to which 
are the catacombs bearing her name. In a small plot 
of garden ground on the open campagna, was an 


excavation, into which we descended by several steep | 


Compared with that of Nice—one of | 


| and ashes.” 





| 
| 


| 


were only light afflictions! In one of these conse- 


| crated spots we chaunted the 23rd psalm—‘ The 


Lord is my shepherd” and part of the “Te Deum,” 
feeling that it was not improbable that the very 
same ascription of praise had been presented there 
sixteen centuries ago. The world changes, but the 
word of the Lord endureth, and the same Saviour is 
the ‘ dwelling-place of his people in all generations.” 
On another day we explored the catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, which are entered from the church of that 
name, on the Appian way. The excavations were 
similar in character to those we had already visited. 
Bones were lying in profusion in the several crypts. 
In some we ‘still traced the form of the skeleton—in 
others we could only discover where the head had 
lain, by the teeth, which alone resisted the decay 
that had turned all the rest of the body into “ dust 
The ancient tomb of S. Sebastian was 
shown us, and then we wended our way through the 
most intricate labyrinths excavated in the rock. We 
came to a small vaulted chapel, where tradition says 
S. Philip Neri used to pass whole nights in prayer. 
We saw the tomb of S. Cecilia. S. Jerome relates, 
that when a boy he was accustomed to visit these 
sepulchres of the martyrs, and with his schoolfellows 
penetrated the crypts. He says that the darkness 
which reigns there is so dense as to be almost a fulfil- 
ment of the words “let them go down alive into 
hades.” The monk who conducted us was, I am sorry 
to say, quite intoxicated—the first tipsy person we 
had seen since we left home. . When we seemed in the 
most remote recesses, I feared he might lose his way, 
or fall down ina fit, in which case we could never 
have retraced our steps. How beautifully expressive 


| of the believer's hope are many of the inscriptions 


which were found here! The following will serve 
as a sample—‘ Sabbatia has departed in the sleep of 
peace.”—“ Prima, thou livest in the glory of God, 
and in the peace of our Lord.”— Pompianus lives in 
peace."—“ To Julia, my sweetest wife, who lived 
XLV years, and with me XXI. Happy in peace.”— 
‘Here in peace rests Laurentia, who believed in the 
resurrection.” —“ He sleeps, but he lives."—“ In the 
time of the emperor Hadrian, Marius, a young captain 
in the army, who lived long enough, since he gave up 
his life with his blood, for Christ. At length he rests 
in peace.”—Clementia, tortured, dead, sleeps, will 
rise.”—‘‘ Alexander is not dead, but lives above the 
stars.” How eloquently do these stones preach to us 
of immortality ! 








FICTION. 


Raymond de Monthault, the Lord Marcher: a 
Legend of the Welch Borders. By the Rev. R. 
W. Morcan P. C. Trecynon, Author of 
“Verities of the Church,” &c. In 3 Vols. 
London : Bentley. 

Linny Lockwood: a Novel. By CATHERINE Crowe, 
Author of “Susan Hopley,” &c. In 2 Vols. 
London : Routledge. 

Alice Wentworth. In 3 vols. 
and Blackett. 

Tue historical novel will never lose its charm 

for the majority of readers, however fashion may 

change. New forms of fiction appear, and enjoy 
popularity for a season, and then give place to 
others, because they are only of the time, and 
appeal to no enduring and universal taste. But 
the historical romance ministers to some of the 
most powerful emotions of the mind. It gratifies 
the love of the heroic, the sense of wonder, the 
cravings of the imagination—mingling with them 
enough of sober reality to give them proba- 
bility, without stripping off the trappings of 
fancy. Nor is the historical romance, when well 
written, auseless study. It presents amore per- 
fect picture of the times at which the scene is 
laid, than it would be possible to convey in the 
sober shape of formal history. It makes the past 
live again, not as a mere narrative told by some- 





London: Hurst 


| body who has read of it, but as a drama, with 
| living actors in correct costume, moving and 





talking before our very eyes. 
may be errors—but so there are in the best histo- 
ries; and sometimes fiction is so mingled with 
fact, that the reader is unable to separate them 
in his contemplation—but is not this the case 


Sometimes there | 





| with even the best works that profess to describe 
' only facts ? do they not mingle fictions in their 
pages ? 

Mr. Morgan’s historical romance of Raymond 
de Monthault is designed to present a faithful 
portraiture of Wales and Welchmen in the middle 
ages, as developed in a narrative of the adven- 
tures of one of the Lords Marchers, who built 
a castle in a mysterious place’by help of a mys- 
terious architect, whom tradition reports to have 
disappeared in a very mysterious manner. Mr. 
Morgan has constructed a plot which is not equal 
in merit to his composition—but that is probably 
the consequence of his having so zealously sought 
to make his romance instructing as well as 
amusing; for he has devoted a considerable por- 
tion of the narrative to descriptions of places, 
persons, dress, customs, and manners, that give 
it value as an antiquarian repository apart from 
its interest as a fiction. Mr. Morgan writes weil 
—a little too much perhaps of the copia verborum; 
his style would be improved by condensation, 
and it would read more pleasantly if a little 
less labour were bestowed upon it; but these are 
small faults which experience will cure, and it is 
an error on the right side—the fault of hack 
writers being that they do not devote labour 
enough either to composition or correction. 
The dialogues are smart and dramatic, and the 
romance will be read with profit as well as plea- 
sure, not only among the author’s countrymen 
of the Principality to whom it is dedicated, but 
by all who love a romance, and all who desire to 
look at a series of clever sketches of the manners 
and customs of a remote district, which, in the 
times treated of, had a distinct nationality. 

Mrs. Crowe possesses in an uncommon degree the 
faculty which distinguished Defoe, John Bunyan, 
Fielding, and Scott, and to which Dickens owes 
his world-wide popularity—the faculty of relating 
fiction so like truth that the reader’s difficulty is 
to persuade himself that a story which has about 
it so much reality is really a fiction. Mrs. 
Crowe first proved possession of this power in 
Susan Hopley, which nobody who read supposed 
to be an invention, and, even when told that it is 
so, the reader cannot remove from his mind the 
impression that it must be true. What is this 
power has not yet been explained. Whatever 
it be, here it is again plainly visible in her 
new fiction, Linny Lockwood—one of those natu- 
ral, unaffected, inartificial stories, yet full of inte- 
rest and incident, and complicated in its plot, 
which those who begin are obliged to read to the 
end, so much is their interest excited by the per- 
sonages of all ranks, who enlist the reader’s sympa- 
thies because they are thoroughly men and women, 
and not ideals and conventionalities. It appears, 
too, in a cheap form, so that it may be enjoyed 
by the multitude. 

There is some mystery about Alice Wentworth. 
Who is the author? Is it a first appearance, or is 
it an adventure of an experienced pen trying a 
new field for its energies ? Manifestly it is no 
commonplace production. If the writer is a 
novice, the ranks of fiction have been recruited 
by genius that must become great by cultivation, 
if its first steps are so marked by ability to choose 
an original path and maintain it with firmness. 
If it be an old friend in a new face, heartily do we 
welcome him to a circle he is so well qualified to 
adorn, 

Alice Wentworth belongs to the class of brilliant 
novels. The character of the heroine, who gives 
her name to the work, is conceived with singular 
delicacy, and sustained with admirable consistency 
and spirit. Other personages are introduced to us 
whom we recognise as portraitures of real life. 
There is Horace Ferrers, whom we all know. 
Arthur Darrell, “Cousin Arthur,” the grave and 
good, is a man and not a conventional hero. Lady 
Emily, the coquette, the inconstant, the lover of 
admiration at any cost—faithless to her first vows, 
marrying at last from any motive rather than 
love—leading a fretful and quarrelsome domestic 
life with a husband who was but a reflex of her- 
self—on his death again marrying, to gratify her 
vanity, an Italian Count, who spent her small 
fortune at the gaming-table—is a picture drawn 
by a masterly hand, and made effective not by 
bold strokes and dashing outlines, but by a quiet 
completeness that gradually brings out the por- 
trait distinct and perfect as a living thing. 

The plot has the English fault of want of in- 
vention and originality. It is the old material 
of a thousand plots: it differs, however, from the 
majority of them in this—and we know not how 
the patrons of the circulating libraries will relish 
| the departure from time-honoured custom—it 
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goes not end in marriage. 
bachelor; Alice becomes an old maid—but hold ? 
Let us reveal no more of the story, nor tell how 
this rare state of things was brought about. That 
let the reader seek for himself in the pages of the 
novel, which he will find to be acharming fireside 
companion at this frosty season, and wh 
having once opened, he will be loath to lay down 
again, so deeply interested will he become in the 
fortunes of Alice Wentworth. 


iced, 
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The Wanderings of FPersiles ig 
Northern Story. By Miaguvet bE 
London: Cundall. 

A story by the author of Don Quixote, will be opened 
eagerly, in hope to find in it the same over-tlowing 
wealth of humour which has immortalised the knight 
of La Mancha. We must confess that we were dis- 
appointed to find these Wanderings of Persiles and 
Sigismunda of very inferior quality, inasmuch that it 
is difficult to believe they were the productions of 
the same pen. Of that, however, there is no doubt; 
and anything proceeding from such a source is 
entitled to respectful perusal and a place in the 
library. But certainly this is not a book to which 
the reader will return again and again, as to its bro- 
ther volumes, spite of the attractions of its great 
name, of its quaint style, of its excellent translation, 
and pleasing aspect in typographical beauty. It is 
rather a curiosity to be enshrined, than a book for 
everyday use. 








Home Pictures ; or, the Map of Life, by Mrs. M. A. 
DENISON, are a series of sketches of domestic scenes, 
strung together by a story of considerable interest. 
They are very cleverly drawn, the style being ex- 
tremely lively.——-Loutsa von Plettenhaus, the Journal 
of a Poor Young Lady, is a translation from the Ger- 
man, of a tale that is probably true in substance, 
narrated in that simple manner of which the litera- 
ture of Germany produces so many delightful speci- 
mens. It isdesigned for a Christmas book ; and its 
external adornments are justified by its internal 
worth.——The Sister of Mercy is a tale, prompted 
probably by the great interest that has been excited 
by the establishment of these institutions throughout 
England, with the approval and even active support 
of so many of our most distinguished churchmen of 
both parties. It is very prettily written, and no- 
body could read it without tears. Ephemeris ; or, 
Leaves from the Journal of Maria Drayton, is one of 
those books which have been frequent of late, and 
therefore popular, we presume; but to which we 
entertain strong objections. They are printed in an- 
tique type, and bound in antique binding. Against 
these there is nothing to be said, fur it is a matter 
of taste; some like the old type—some prefer the 
new; we rather incline to the old, for its clearness. 
But, not content with these, the author must needs 
imitate the old spelling, which was vile; and, what 
is still worse, attempt to imitate the old languag 
and turn of thought: we say attempt, because 
it never can succeed—for the object is impossible 
of attainment. A person of this generation can no 
more think like his grandfather, than he can anti- 
cipate the thoughts of his grandson. It is not in 
human capacity to throw aside all the ideas of 
our own time, and adopt the ideas of a time that 
is gone by long ago. But the effect of the endeavour 
to do so is ridiculous. In every page the inconsis- 
tency between the old dress and the new ideas—be- 
tween the author as he is, and as he is trying to look, 
manifests itself with a discrepancy that sometimes 
makes the reader laugh—more frequently causes him 
to grieve over so much ability misapplied, so many 
hours wasted. So it is with the story before us. 
It is one of these absurd imitations. The author does 
not want ability; he could write a good story in his 
own natural manner, in his own language, expressing 
his own thoughts and ideas; but, thus appearing in 
masquerade, he gives pain instead of pleasure; and 
we pity his folly more than we applaud his genius. 
—The Loves of an Apothecary, is a bit of Christmas 
fun, mingled with some gravities, and forming toge- 
ther a very readable book. Lorenzo Benoni is 
surely not anovelty. The name is familiar to us and 
to our memory ; it seems as if we had seen some- 
thing of such a book before. However this may be, 
it is one to which at this season it would be impos- 
sible to give more than a brief notice. Enough to 








The hero dies a 














volume by Anna Blackwell. We have dropped 
on poetry—poetry, whose beauty is somewhat 
marred by the use of capricious metres. We 
have, in fact, and it is a fact worthy of note, found 
a poet, and one so gifted, so self-sustained, th 
she may sing from henceforth, and claim the 
| world’s ear. ‘There have been but few more ] 
mising poets than Anna Blackwell since Alex- 
ander Smith came and conquered—for surely he 
nay be accounted a conqueror, who comes and 
proves, not by arguments, but by a torrent of 
eloquence and imagery, that the fountain of 
poetry is not dry. Her poems have the power of 
awakening rapture; therefore are they true 
poems. ‘The voice of talent, in a certain degree, 
may gratify, but only the voice of genius can 
satisfy; i¢ only can vibrate the chord which lies 
deepest in the human brain. Our female poets 
have not generally been noticeable for breadth of 
thought; they have rather been elegant than bold 
thinkers; and this kas been considered in accord- 
ance with a natural law. Literature has not 
been alla loser by this, because it has gained 
depth of feeling, and this seems to have been 
most of all required and valued. Joanna Baillie, 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, wide in the 
span of intellect, and decidedly masculine in 
thought, are not popular, as we understand the 
word. Neither will Anna Blackwell be, because 


} 





Not that she is deficient in tracing those softer 
and tenderer features which belong to man’s 
heart incidentally, and to woman’s specially. We 
shall be understood when we say that she seems 
always to feel the presence of beauty; but her 
leading object is to contemplate it intellectually. 
We shall partly illustrate our meaning by quot- 
ing a poem entitled 
THE WOODS. 
Wondrous are ye, worshipful, and solemn, 
Glorious sylvan temples, echoing fanes ; 
Cluster'd roof, and interlacing column, 
Pavement tessellate with golden stains ; 


Incense from unnumber'd censers stealing 
Through your cloister'’d aisles and archways dim; 
Tuneful winds, with organ-voices pealing, 
Chanting softly now a choral hymn ; 
Oriel-openings, though your shimmering vistas, 
Letting in the promise of the sky 
On the trembling leaves, by sunbeams kiss‘d, as 
By bright Angels blessing from on high! 


White-robed thoughts with gentle ministrations 
Ever at your peaceful altars wait; 
Earnest musings, holy aspirations, 
Enter still your ever-open gate, 
For all periods ye have celebration ; 
Matins, vespers, vigils for the night ; 
Fragrant dews for fitting consecration ; 
Autumn's generous Commanion-rite ; 


Wailing tempests, that with pomp funereal 
In his snowy shroud dead Winter bring ; 
Joyous Summer's flowery hymeneal ; 
Pure baptisms of the carly Spring. } 
Thro’ your shadowy precincts as we wander, 
Buried memories lying ‘mid the gloom, 
Reverently, with inward glance, we ponder 
The dim writing on each silent tomb. 
And ye tell us of the slow unfolding, 
Slow decay, of leaf, and tree and year ; 
And ye hint a kindred closeness holding 
To the selfsame fate each various sphere, 


mental perception takes the lead in her poetry. | 


| you choose, our poet’s dream, 





And ye point us to the long enchaining 
Linking generations into one; 
Still the mighty Growths of Ages waning, 
Still the Forest towering to the Sun! 
This the text and sum of your instruction ; 
This your living ‘lesson for the day :”’ 
All things surely tend to their destruction ; 
All things rise as surely from decay 
Blessed be ye for the timely preaching 
Of your ancieut pulpits, drear and hoar ; 
The prophetic and most hopeful teaching 
Of your youth renew'd for evermore! 
Anna Blackwell's poems have substance, and 
definite form. They are above verbal criticism, 
because they present bold and strong objects to 
the intellectual sense. The manner of draping 
an idea is always inferior to the idea itself, but it 
is one of those secondary agents which has almost 
@ primary importance. A high-born thought 
may be clothed in a scant dress, that is, in defi- 





say of it, that it contains some clever pictures of 
Italian life and manners, and some melancholy ones 
of oppression leading to revolution, and revolution 
reproducing tyranny. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems. 





By Anna Brackwett. London: John 
Chapman. 

Our researches have not been all in vain! Our | 

eyes, paling and waning dim in the quest of some 

brave heart willing and capable of holding high 

converse with mankind, brightens over this 


cient language, as a king may be forced into a 
beggar’s garment; but the native dignity of the | 
thought and of the king is reduced, and never | 
enhanced, by this want of adaptation. Now there 
is a richness and fulness about the language 
employed by Anna Blackwell, suited to the 
wealth of her ideas. Her words are ablaze with 
light, when she is luxuriating in the loveliness of | 
nature, and all aglow with sympathy when she 
pierces the living tide of life. As when she says, | 


For love and kindness, day by day, 
Deepen and wicen as } : 

The more of these we give away 

The more we still shall have to give. I 












Would that our symps 
‘or all God’s things, 
Reflecting cloud, and 
In the clear waters’ | 


Then should the mournful 





And tt wh voi 
Like small Lirds warbling after storn 
Looking through the dark vista of time, and in 
the future catching glimpses of that beautiful 
combination of social elements, such as the gentle 


Shelley caught, constitutes much of the religion 
and the philosophy of the puet before us. Shelley 
is the “best abused” of men; but abuse him as 
you will, yet he surely beheld Deity through 
these divine glances and glimpses! Call it, if 
when, looking 
before, she says, 
And Industry, and Beauty, and Content 
Had banish'd Sloth, and Squalor, and Alarms; 
For all the powers of life to Good were bent: 
but it is a dream that we would not willingly 
dispel—no more than Coleridge would destroy the 
legends of early years, “because the heart 
doth need a language.” Inferior poets are so 
plentiful, that it is a luxury to find one worthy a 
critic’s praise. We have found the opportunity 
to praise warmly, and we care not to dull the 
keen edge of the corresponding luxury, by picking 
holes in the poet’s mantle—by enumerating cer- 
tain minor faults, which astute critics will 
assuredly find. Anna Blackwell's merits are 
amply sufficient to make us exultant, while her 
faults are not enough to make the most exact 
reviewer despair. We have marked a few ex- 
tracts, being assured that our readers will appre- 
ciate their worth. 
THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
Men, erect in scorn of wrong ; 
Seers of the truth of thiiigs ; 
True heart's brothers, brave and strong, 
Fed from Life's perennial! springs ; 
Self-devoted, self-denying, 
For a world in sorrow lying, 
Glorious is your god-like aim ; 
Glorious be your death!ess fame ! 
Mountain-thoughts are lone and cold, 
Though they seem so near the sky ; 
Pioneers! your pathway bold 
Thus outreacheth sympathy. 
Common joys of common minds 
Lie beneath your feet afar; 
Courage! Heaven's fresh morning-winds 
Waft you strength from cloud and star. 
On! until Life's daily course 
Prove the fulness of its Source ; 
Till through System, Sun, and Seul 
God’s grand harmonies shall roll ! 


A LEGEND OF THE BALTIC. 
Loudly peals the rattling thunder! 
Lightnings flash above the sca! 


Thy mad waves, O Baltic! under, 
Bravest hearts must sleep with thee! 





From his hut, all bleak and lonely, 
Gazes forth upon the night 
The old fisherman, whose only 
Son is battling with its might. 
Is he where Ervasti’s mountains, 
Bold, and sternly frowning, stand ? 
Where Braména’s sparkling fountains 
Leap upon the pebbly strand ? 
Where Carlscrona’s countless islands, 
Girt with circling eddies, loom ? 
Where Walgrina’s swelling high'ands 
Echo oft the cannons’ boom ? 
Of his place the old man knoweth 
Only that he’s on the deep; 
Thro’ the night the old man goeth 
Where the raging tempests sweep. 
For his boy, his gallant sailor, 
Homeward now his ship should steer ; 
And the fisherman, to hail her 
With his welcome loud and clear, 
Many a day hath watch'd and waited 
Her first looming, gray and dim; 
Homeward-bound, and richly-freighted, 
For she brings his boy to him! 
Prays he now, in bitter sorrow, 
That the vessel be not nigh ; 
Longing, fearing, for the morrow 
To illume the angry sky. 
. * * * 


Morning dawns; and wrecks are lying 
*Mid the rocks along the shore, 
And the pallid forms that, dying, 
Vainly clutch'd at spar and oar 
Morning! blue and golden morning! 
Gently heaves the suu-fleck'd deep, 
Asa haughty Conqueror, scorning 
To disturb his Captives’ sleep. 








And it is the look’d-for vessel ! 


And her crew have met their doom, 
Master'd in the fearful wrestle 
With the Tempest and the Gloom! 


And tbe old man, wandering slowly, 
’Neath his teariess anguish bow'd, 
Seeks, among those sluiberers lowly 


Lying in their sandy shroud, 
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For at leng at earliest dawni 
In a sto e left the I 

Left it; but since that wild 1 
The frail bark return'd no more. 

And his comrades cross’d them, bless’d him 
Gazing thro’ the twilight dun; 

Said, “* May Heaven kindly rest him, 
For he now hath found his son! 








SHADOWS AND FORESHAD 


Have you wander'd in the sunny m¢ 
When the spring ] 
When the fiving clo 
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dows 




















Chased by joyo 
And the liberal day dis; ylden 
hours ? 
Have you loiter'd under forest-arches 
When the stern old woods have made them gay 
With the tender green of the young larches, , 
Yellow opening leaves, and whitening Ma 
Silkcn buds and shining tassels hanging from each droo 
spray ? 
Have you climb'd the hill at early dawning, 
When the is in the fox-glove's bells ; 
When the azure radiance of the morning 
Lights the upland knolls and shadowy de 
weetest sounds anc dy perfumes floating, all aroun ¥ — Ly 
swells 
Have you gazed upon the summer ocean, 
With the pomp of sunset vaulted o’er, 
While, with luling rhyme of measured motion, 
Sparkling billows break upon the shore, 
And the crescent Moon and Hesper gleam above t) crystal 
floor ? 
Have you stood beneath the midnight heaven, 
With its countless de nize ns sublime; 
Great Orion, and the Plei seven, 
In the glory of their ancient prime, 
Moving in a wondrous stillness, solemn as the march of 
Time? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Last Fru it off an Old Tree. By WALT! R 
Savace Lanpor. London: Moxon. 

Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans. 
By Water Savace Lanpor. New Edition. 


London: Moxon. 

THE creative faculty, indispensable to the perfect 
development of great poets and great noveli 
is, perhaps, stronger in Walter 

than in any modern writer. His imagination is 
excessive, his taste severe and nr s_gpee us; and, 
therefore, this imagination is not the gaudy sur- 
plusage of a naturally rich mind—not the crim- 
son poppies choking the life-sustaining corn; 
but it is kept subservient to purposes of education 
and to the inculcation of morals. For proof of 





Savage Landor 


our assertion, let any of our readers turn to 
Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans, 
an elegant reprint of whick h has just been issu 1ed 
by Mr. Moxon; or to the various colloquies which, 

from the creative brain of Mr. Lan dor, have ob- 











tained “a local habitation and a name.” Every 
deep-thoughted man, every student knows, or 
ought to know, these conversations. They con- 
tain texts for a thousand sermons, and aphorisms 
that are not popularised, only because they ar 
set in classical framework. Not the want of 
ability to comprehen: om but the want of will, and, 
it may be, opportunity to comme the proces 

of comprehension, makes the m of reader 

ignorant of the value work. The 
Conversations of Greek ill of 


the finest poetry and 
tions; but to the gre: 





are sounds unheard. 
write an essay on these remarkable conversations: 
but to draw attention to the latest work of Mr. 


Landor—latest, but not concluding, if a 





ultimatum is like a political one. The Last Fruit 








off an Old Tree is a title which evidences even in 
the line o e the early poetic temperament 
of the gifted a ithor, and sets us seriously musing 
i brillianey of his literary career, and 
mn silent darkness of the tomb. It must, 
indeed, be a rare and still vigorous tree to pro- 
l wid ripen such fruit as we here have—fruit | 


} 


the bloom yet lingers, and which is dis- | 
er products only by the 
We cannot say that 


} 


tinguishable from form 
nee of the finest 


f - ol 
lililsil. 


the artist is less skilful; but that fineness of touch | 
was not required on the rough mass of miscel- | 
laneous subjects on which he works. What is 


unnecessary is very often inartistic; and the 
supertluities of labour enhances not the value of 
the object for which, or on which, the labourer 
has toiled. Now the materials necessary to frame 
a conversation such as, for example, between 
Nicholas and Nesselrode are inferior, in spite of 
objections to the contrary, to the materials requi- 
site for an imaginary colloquy between Diogenes 
and Plato, or Lucullus and Cesar, But the 
question is not whether the materials in the 
former case are less susceptible of polish, or 
whether Mr. Landor is correct in saying that 
‘no sculptor can work in sandstone so artistically 
and effectively as in alabaster or marble;” but 
whether polish, even if producible, is desirable. 
In the imaginary conversations and the miscel- 
laneous articles which this “ last fruit” embodies, 
the man speaks more than the author; and yet 
both speak distinctly enough. Mr. Landor deals 
with subjects of the day—ev vents which have 
excited his admiration or his honest indignation ; 
and he has spoken with vigour, and, in many 
instances, with that necessary roughness which is 
inseparable from vehement utterance. 


The prolonged life of Walter Savage Landor— 
a prolongation honoured by the thoughtful, and 
honourable literature—has brought its pos- 
sessor the krowledge of hard facts, which require 
something like rigorous treatment. It has shown 
him the arithmetical difference and the social 
distinction between immense sums voted for the 
accommodation of royal horses, and the annual 
twenty-five pounds doled the widow of Lieut. 
Waghorn. It has therefore led him to speculate 
on the relative value of steeds which shorten the 
time of transit from Buckingham Palace to St. 
Stephen’s, and a brave intrepid man, who, as Mr. 
Landor says, “quelled the terrors of the 
desert, England and India close to- 





finely 
and drew 


gether.” It has shown him Nicholas, the pre- 
tended conservator of order, grown into the | 


‘kless complicator of disorder. It has shown 
him the heroic Madiai suffering for conscience 
sake, and exultingly proving from their dim dun- 
geon that heavenly truth is stronger than earthly 
despotism; and with the Madiai the publication 
of The Last Fruit off an Old Tree is intimately 
connected. As to the object of this volume, we 
preter letting Mr. Landor speak, which he thus 
does in the preface: 
are the countenances and 
but they also have their 
They took the same choice as Hercules— 

irtue to pleasure, labour to ease, rectitude 

ity—patient of imprisonment, and worship- 
| God with unfi altering devotion, unterrified by 
the menaces of death. May they awaken, if not | 
enthusiasm, at least benevolence,—in which hope, on | 
their behalf, and for their sole emolument, I edit this | 
volume. A great part of the prose bears a refer- | 
ence to those and that system, under which | 
the Madiai were deprived of freedom, of health, of | 


Homely, very homely, 
‘ 


ures of the Madiai; 














persons, 





air, and, what is also a necessary to life, the consola- | 
tion of friendship,—their crime being the worship of | 
God, as God himself commanded, and not as man } 





commands. 


This volume, then, is heralded by a beneficent 
motive; and we trust that a large sale may prove 
to the enslavers of men’s minds and bodies that | 
Englishmen preserve their old sympathies for | 
hevoism, virtue, and liberty, and a wholesome | 


indignation against despotism, whether in mat- | 
ters religious or political. In our perusal of this | 
book we have been most anxious that our love 
of freedom should not weaken our duty towards 
literature. A bad book, even for the “sole emolu- | 


ment” of the Madiai, could not be tolerated; but | 
no flattery to say that Walter Savage Landor | 
could not write a bad book. He is a thorough | 








and time, powerful as it is, has failed to | 
blunt the fine point of the artist’s pencil. The | 
resnit is that we have a book, remarkable alike 
for the keenness of its satire, the slyness of 
unour, and, when requisite, the bold, 
broad directness with which the writer | 





| men tough old Walter shouts— 


| are acquainted. 


throws the whole weight of his protest—and it 
is_considerable,—against systems which mar 
alike the image of God and man. The spirit 
of the old Crusader lives in the aged body of 
Walter Savage Landor; and, heaven knows, we 
stand in need of such to preserve the Christianity 
of the Gospels and the sacredness of our homes, 
* Out of my sun,” said Diogenes to Alexander 
when the monarch stood between its rays and 
the rough old philosopher; and to the enslavers of 
‘Out of our path; 
stand not betwixt the light of truth and the 
nations!” but, inasmuch as they heed him not, 
he is compelled to jostle them rather rudely, in 
which process their pretensions and rottenness 
get exposed. We may here draw attention to 
ten letters addressed to his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, which, under the cloak of humble sub- 
missiveness to pontifical rule, are the veriest 
rumplings of the imperial purple with which we 
Dr. Butler, the hero of the Pro- 
testant Mission, and the most vehement denouncer 
of Romanism—for in every cause apostatism 
begets vehemence—may yet have to thank Mr. 
Landor for his religious co-operation. But 
enough—our desire and duty is to keep clear of 
the prickly border of theology, and deal simply 
with literature. Looking, therefore, solely to 
the question of utility, we should say that the 
most useful article in the volume is an imaginary 
conversation between the author and encyclo- 
pediac Archdeacon Hare. It is an attempt to 
alter and improve the anomalous orthography of 
the English language; and the question is one 
that sooner or later must engage the serious 
attention of philologists and literary men. It is 
fair to say, that through the volume Mr. Landor 
adopts many of the suggestions and changes put 
forward in this colloquy, such as writing “stil” 
for still, “iland” for island, &c. We need not 
quote any mere verbal emendations ; but there 
are rich and racy thoughts interlacing the literal 
portions of this paper which may be profitably 
transferred to our columns. Here is a running 
critical commentary, sufficient to excite volumes 
of controversy, but which we adopt without 
scruple on account of its racy style and apt 
illustrations. 
ARCHDEACON HARE 

I have often heard you express your admiration of 
Wordsworth; and I ‘never heard you complain, or 
notice, that he owed any thing to you. 


WALTER LANDOR. 

Truly he owes me little. My shell may be among 
the prettiest on his mantlepiece, but a trifle it is at 
best. I often wish, in his longest poem, he had ob- 
tained an Inclosure-act, and subdivided it. What a 
number of delightful Idyls it would have afforded! 
It is pity that a vapour of metaphysics should over- 
hang and chill any portion of so beautiful a plain; 
of w vhich, however, the turf would be finer and the 
glebe solider for a moderate expenditure in draining 
and top-dressing. 

ARCHDEACON HARE. 
Your predilections led you to rank Southey higher. 


WALTER LANDOR. 

Wordsworth has not written three poems so excel- 
lent as Thalaba, the Curse of Kehama, and Roderic ; 
nor indeed any poem exhibiting so great a variety of 
powers. Southey had abundance of wit and humour, 
of which Wordsworth, like greater men, such for 
instance as Géethe and Milton, was destitute. The 
present age will easily pardon me for placing here the 
German and the Englishman together: the future, 
I sadly fear, would, without some apology, be inex- 
orable. If Wordsworth wants the diversity and 
invention of Southey, no less than the humour, he 
wants also the same geniality belonging in the same 
degree to Cowper, with terseness and succinctuess. 

ARCHDEACON HARE. 

You have often extolled, and in the presence of 

many, the beauty of his rural scenes and the truth of 


his rural characters. 


WALTER LANDOR. 

And never will I forego an opportunity. In the 
delineation of such scenes and characters, far, in- 
finitely far beneath him are Virgil and Theocritus. 
Yet surely it is an act of grievous cruelty, however 
unintentional, in those who thrust him into the same 
rank and file with Milton. He wants muscle, breadth 
of shoulder, and highth. 

ARCHDEACON FLARE. 

Sometimes he may be prosaic. 


WALTER LANDOR. 
He slithers on the soft mud, and can not stop him- 
self until he comes down. In his poetry there is 
as much of prose as there is of poetry in the prose of 
Milton. But prose on certain occasions can bear 
|a great deal of poetry: on the other hand, poetry 
sinks and swoons under a moderate weight of prose; 


and neither fan nor burnt feather can bring her to 
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herself again. It is becoming and eames that pom home is a narrow one, and extends not across thi 
honours be paid to Wordsworth ; undue have injured | Irish channel. Every colony is dissatistied and dis 


him. Discriminating praise mingled with calm cen- | turbed. No faith has been kept with any of them by 
sure is more beneficial than lavish praise without it. | the secretary now in oflice. At the Cape of Good 
Respect him ; reverence him; abstainfrom worshiping | Hope innumerable nations, warlike and well-armed, 


him. Remember, no ashes are lighter than those | have risen up simultaneously against het r; and, to say 


of incence, and few things burn out sooner. } nothing of the massacres in Ceylor ur Majesty 
- ‘ - ’ aeiatas , mae 1 
ARCHDEACON HARE. | well knows what atrocities her Commissioner has 


It appears that you yourself, of late, have not  suf- | long exercised in the seven les, Englan L | 
fered materially by the wafting of the thurible. | and applauds, taking a hearty draught of Lethe at 
ee every sound of the scourge. 
NICHOLAS. 
You seem indignant. I see only th 
cheerful sparks of a fire at which our dinner is t 


WALTER LANDOR. 

Faith! I had quite forgotten what we were speaking | 0 eae mae 
about last. It was about myself, I suspect, and the ies 
worthy at Edinburgh who reviews me. According to | 








. bess drest ; we shall soon sit down t G t 
i t appears that only two h: ad Gebir, namely, | ’ : , : 
him, it app +" t only Ey o had read Gebir, name ly, | call me away until I rise from the d rt: | 1] 
Southey and Mr. De Quincey. I have mentioned a " us vere Colina ak, Cowen 1 rh , 
»w others ; I might have added Coleridge, to whom | ‘60 ‘Ake MY collee at sep ee ee creseen 
fe W OLne A wie " ; 6” : ere long will become the full har st-m<¢ yur 


Southey lent it, and who praised it even more enthusi- | reapers have already the sicles in theit 
astically, until he once found Southey reciting a part | . 
of it in company: after which, I am told, he never } 
me ntioned it, or slightly. In the year of its publica- | 
tion Carey, translator of Dante, had praised it. His | : p , NICHOLAS. - ; 
opinion of it I keep to myself, as one among the few | , SO she will. She is as ready how to grumble as she 
which I value. This was long before Mr. De Quin: ey | — was to fight. She grumb 

knew Southey. It is marvelous that a man of so | ghts too late. Extra rdinary men are the English. 


NESSELRODE. 
England may grumble 











P ae her h , ¢ rome > ! 
retentive a memory as Southey, should have for- | | They — the _ ting p hige r than the ( ne; and, 
° : Sy » ° A 2 2 s r res ed to build a new 
gotten a thing to which he himself had given its | fe —_— nit nd } veing sf + oe ees sae 
> * Vy s or § yi ) ( 1e ¢ ! Tl il 
importance: it is less so that Mr. De Quincey | they push it under an old bridge. 1 Dana gpa 
| his way to the Abbey, may in part disrobe at it 





imagined it, under the influence of that narcotic the | ™ : eas Sacre : 
effects of which he so ingenuously and so well des- | Noble vestry-room! where many habiliments ar 
cribed, before he exhibited this illustration. He had | | changed. _, Vapacious dovecote * where carrier-pigeo 

another imaginary conversation with Southey, in which | and fantails and croppers, intermingle with the 











they agree that Gebir very much resembled the Argo- ordinary, bill and coo, : wanes 
nautics of Valerius Flaccus. Hearing of this, about a | feathers, and bend their versicolor necks to 
twelvemonth ago, I attempted to read that poem, but | ©°™- It is amusing to look at a play 
was unsuccessful. Long before, and when my will | SPS: humming, whirring, wavering, P aeactanlies. 
was stronger, I foundered in the midst of Statius. | this side, now a that, whipt en ee me 
Happily, in my schooldays, I had mastered Lucan | a — f col of ey court-yard, and losing all di 
‘ rena ictness of colour by the rap tv oft ti r motion. 
nena ARCHDEACON HARE. We are consistent, Nesselr le. We can sit quiet a 
They are grandly declamatory: but declamation } look on. TI am fortunate, anot hi Chee 2 siege 
overlays and strangles poetry, and disfigures even | ™y choice of instruments. TI Englis 
satire. : ; | about the organ-loft than the organ, in t) 
WALTER LANDOR. | tion of which they employ stout bellows, but | 
Reserving the two mentioned, and Martial, I doubt | little to the keys and stops. M. Pitt could s 
whether the most speculative magazine-man would | fluently for hours together, and that w ole 
hazard five pounds for the same quantity of english | he was permitted to spend : a milli arth apenas 4 
poetry (rightly called letterpress) as all the other post- | coment ak as a cht eh scene ager ene 
ace ¢ E es nake § ids OT ft 


Ovidian poets have left behind. After the banishment ' 

of Ovid hardly a breath of pure poetry breathed over } for their dead canaries. is f Castlereag BY tacealeery de hoa 

the Campar li Roma. Declamation was spouted much as Ido. We blew softly th snui - ms ey 

in floodgate verse: Juvenal and Lucan are high in | 2%4 gave him the boxes to carry home. Te | 

that school, in which, at the close of the poetical day, glory of being the third founder of the Se 

was heard the street cow-horn of Statius. “’ | archy. Pitt sharpened the sword of Bonay 
ssaieittielicsiiabaliiniaees | placed the iron crown upon his head. Ile was 


- ; : | cooper who drew together and compa L the barrel, 
Even for the company of such as these, I think I ' . 





would have left the Reeker in Auld Reekie. Flies are by iting ap vlna age tae ergy eae pe 

only the more troublesome and importunate for being | them in the center. NESSELRODI 

driven off, and they will keep up with your horse,| gmail is the expenditure « f ra fae 

however hard you ride, without any speed or potency | under the pillow and an alarum at the bedside. 1 

of their own. | less than ten thousand crowns yearly, your M 
WALTER LANDOR, | knows the movements of every dangerot 


y a: people se] re s, am se s Tr FS 
True: but people who sell unsound wares, and use | on the continent. To eratify 1 


5 tae 





false scales and measures, ought to be pointed out | than his Majesty of Naples, the « Hew Givaha 
and put down, altho we oursely es may be rich enough | then a Minister of Eng sland . gave inforn na st 
to lose an ounce or two by their filching. | the two brothers Bandiera, by which tl 
ARCHDEACON HARE. | and shot. 
No one ever falls among a crowd of literary men | NICHOLA 
without repenting of it sooner or later. You may! I hope we shall see the chevalier once more in 


encounter gle hound outside the kennel, but | NESSELRODE. 














there is d r if you enter in among them, even} The English are romantic. Some of t » wer 
with a kind intention and a bland countenance. | displeased, not so much at his delivering uj ' 
WALTER LANDOR. men to inevitable death, as at opening the letter. They 
It must be a dog in the distemper that raises up | have an expression of their own; they called it 
his spine at me. I have spoken favorably of many | ungentlemanly and continental. Practical as they ar 
an author, undeservedly of none: therfor both at | in their own private con — they much undervalu 
home and abroad I have received honorary visits | expediency in their political. I am persuaded that, 
from my countrymen and from foreners. | in general, the betrayal of the Bandieras is mor 


ARCHDEACON HARE, 

Possibly there may be some of them incontinent of 
the acrimonious humour pricking them in the pa- 
roxism of wit. | know not whether there be any indi- Our last extract is complete in itself, and 1 
cation of it in the soil under your shovel. Grains of | the heading i 
wit, however, may sometimes be found in petulance, | 


odious to them than the tortures in the lonian isla 
which it behoves us politically, when oceasion « 
| to commiserate. 





TRANQUILII IN EUROPE. 





























as grains of gold in quartz; but petulance is not wit, | Europe is now r 1 to sue st t 
nor quartz gold. Are you aware how much thought | quility as she never 1] I : 
you have here been throwing away ? | of constitutions have fallen f kines 
WALTER LANDOR. | and kings have absolve 

My dear friend! thought is never thrown away; | oaths! barbarous inver P 
wherever it falls, or runs, or rests, it fertilises. I | continued through the dark ages, It 
speak not of that thought which has evil in it, or | the burning light of France, resoder ind ref 
which tends to evil, but of that which is the exercise | by her, and ultimately thrown int It 
of intellect on the elevated and healthy training- in order to be made into handles of s nd 
ground of truth. We descend; and as we descend, | of honor. What t sta 
we may strike off the head of a thistle, or blow away | ness does our world enjoy! 1 | 
the wandering seed of a dandelion which comes ! with his neighbour; uni l 
against the face, but, in a moment forgetting them | silence ! ival i ] 

ry wry home with us freshness and strength. | on her t 
$ al of varic tv, yet not to be too coed si e ; 
prodig tract from a work issued for a be- | ra i é 
nevolent saci se, we shall close our remarks beer » , 
with two more selections—the first from the twigs being tied up i to rods for t janks of la 
imaginary conversation of “Nicholas and Nes- ho bemoan their husbands. Not a vestig 
selrode.” t factious call liberty is to be seen, eith 
NESSELRODE. fields of industry o1 tl ind L less fer 
England, sire, is indeed tranquil at home; but that | of literature. ‘To make amends, an electri wire, 
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of acting? . . . Let them proclaim that they 
themselves will henceforward preach, or lecture, or 
draw, or knit, or embroider during one month of 
every year, for the benefit of those who are less com- 
petent, although not less good. 

When once established, however: 

Whoever does not submit to this rule of society, 
Jet him be shunned with the same feelings of disgust 
as the drunkard, who parades before the world his 
infirmity ; or the wretch whose soul is so darkened, 
that he cannot even keep his body clean. 

This is in strange contrast with the free will 
mentioned in the “Bond” above, and would 
seem rather as if the writer wished to get his 
“Bond of Love” subscribed to by a species of 
terrorism. We acquit him, however, of this 
intention; and, without wasting time in setting 
forth the absurdity of his project, according to 
the generally-received principles of a science 
which perhaps he despises—we mean that of 
political economy—we shall merely observe that 
it has never been our lot to see a social or poli- 
tical nostrum broached in such rhapsodical 
terms, or with so little chance of success, as the 
present, whatever may be the benevolence of the 
writer’s intentions. 


Colchester Castle not a Roman Temple. By the Rev. 
E. L. Currs. London: Bell. 18053. 
Tats pamphlet is a reply to a remarkable essay written 
by the Rey. H. Jenkins, with the design of proving 
that Colchester Castle is a Roman Temple, erected in 
honour of the deified emperor, Claudius ; together 
with a subsequent appendix, explanatory and defen- 
sive. Had this essay emanated from one less distin- 
guished than its author as an antiquary and a scholar, 
it would probably have attracted but little notice ; but 
being sent forth as the result of mature and careful 
consideration, by an archeologist who was known to 
have directed his attention more particularly to the 
investigation of Roman antiquities in England, it 
could hardly fail to be received with great interest; 


while on the other hand the theory was certain to | 


meet with much opposition from those who were con- 
vinced that Colchester Castle is a purely Norman 
structure. The refutation of Mr. Jenkins’s ingenious 
hypothesis has been undertaken by Mr. Cutts, the 
honorary secretary to the Essex Archeological 
or spo, An ordinary reviewer, jealous of the truths 
of archwological science, might have felt a strong 
temptation to deal rather severely with the specu- 
lative opinions advanced in the essay, opposed as they 
are to the facts established by modern antiquaries, 
and calculated to induce much misconception 
among those who are but imperfectly acquainted 
with architectural antiquities. But the pro- 
ounder of the “temple theory” has found in 
Ir. Cutts a generous antagonist, who, having 
entered upon the controversy with an associate in the 
same cause of antiquarian research, has conducted it 
in a friendly and courteous spirit. We have not space 
to review Mr. Cutts’s elaborate and scientific exami- 


nation of his opponent’s theory; but he has succeeded | 


Western India: Reports addressed to the Chambers of 
Commerce of Manchester, §c. by their Commissioner, 
| the late Alexander Mackay, Esq. Edited by JAMES 
Ropertson, Esq. With a Preface by THomAs 
Bay.ey, Esq. London: N. Cooke. 
| Ir will be remembered tbat about two years ago the 
| cotton manufacturers were seized with a sudden fit of 
| alarm lest the supply of cotton should fall short of 
| their requirements; and a subscription was raised, and 
| Mr. Mackay sent over to the East Indies to ascertain 
| what were the capacities of that country for the cul- 
| tivation of the cotton plant—what the practical diffi- 
| culties that impeded its profitable extension, and the 
| best mode of overcoming them. Mr. Mackay pro- 
| ceeded on his mission, but was unfortunately arrested 
by the hand of death before he had completed his task. 
But he lived long enough to make many valuable 
reports, which have been collected in the volume 
| before us, and introduced with a preface by the Chair- 
| man of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
| general result of the investigation does not inspire 
| very confident expectation of any present prospect of 
much extending the cultivation of cotton in India, 
| for this simple reason, that it does not pay so well as 
other crops—it will be undersold by America; and 
| Mr. Mackay fails to show how the cost of production 
can be so reduced as to compete with the United 
States. Railways may do something; but there are 
other difficulties which railways will not remove. The 
| labour question, perhaps, has something to do with it. 
Although special in its subject, there is much informa- 
tion of general interest scattered about this volume. 











Messrs. Tec and Co. have published a new edition 
(the fifth), of their very popular Dictionary of Chro- 
nology, or Iistorical and Statistical Register. It has 
been carefully revised and much enlarged. An in- 
valuable student’s book. Chambers's Repository of 
Tracts has now completed its seventh volume. It com- 
prises a vast amount of instructive as well as of 
amusing matter. Each tract contains an article on 
asingle subject, such as would not disgrace a quar- 
terly review,—as a Visit to Belgium, a Life of 
Cervantes, a Sketch of the Jerusalem Delivered, a 
History of the Mormons, &c. A Bundle of Crow- 
quills, by the famous ALFRED CROWQUILL, ap- 
| pears to be a gathering of his papers contributed to 
the periodicals. They treat in a light, humorous, 
but yet sensible manner, of divers topics of the time, 
chiefly social. The Warriors of our Wooden Walls 
is a sort of brief and popular naval biography, by 
Mr. J. B. WALKER, tolerably written.——A_ second 
edition has been called for of Mr. C. B. ALLEN’s 
Rudimentary Treatise on Cottage Building, which con- 
tains excellent instructions for improving the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and the text is illustrated with plans. 
Anne Barclay; or, Sketches of the Society of Friends, 
is a pleasing picture of that amiable sect in the social 
relationships of life——Five Lectures on the Princi- 
ples of Currency and Banking, by Mr. R. H. Mints, 
Barrister-at-Law, present an excellent outline of the 
subject, just such as every mercantile man needs to 
be acquainted with; and we commend this volume to 
the study of all who are, or are to be, engaged in com- 
merce. 




















in effectually overturning it by a clear, temperate, and | 


logical argument, supported by an array of facts and 
illustrations, which we believe will ultimately compel 
Mr. Jenkins to acknowledge himself vanquished. 
Among the many evidences which the writer has 
adduced in support of the Norman origin of the castle, 
one which strikes us as most conclusive isthe remark- 
able conformity shown to exist between the keep of 
Colchester Castle and the White Tower, London, 
known to have been built by Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester, circa 1078. So alike are they in fact, as 
to suggest the probability that, if not actually the | 
works of the same architect, one was a copy of the | 
other. We are not aware that this similarity has been | 
noticed before, and it will therefore be a subject of 
much interest to the antiquaries of this metropolis. | 
Plans of the various floors of both edifices are given 
in illustration. | 
Independently of the special object with which the | 
pamphlet was written, from the manner in which the | 
subject is treated, and the numerous examples re- | 
ferred to, the student of archxology will derive from 
it much information and instruction relative to Nor- 
man castellation, and the principles of construction | 
of both Roman and Norman edifices. It will also be | 
found especially valuable as a Hand-Book for Col- | 
chester Castle. There are few persons who do not feel | 
pleasure in viewing the proud monuments of feudal | 
splendour and magnificence, exhibited in the remains | 
‘of our ancient castles ; but, except to the experienced 
eye of the antiquary and the architect, the plan and 


construction of a large castle, especially when in a | 


dilapidated condition, is not often apparent; and the 
casual visitor, or the young student, soon becomes 
bewildered, and seldom returns with any definite idea 
of the situation and uses of the various portions of 
the structure. To such persons this little work will 


be found extremely serviceable, as it contains an | 


ample and familiar description, with engraved plans, 
of the keep of perhaps one of the finest early Norman 
castles remaining in England. 


| PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





| Blackwood begins a new novel this month. The first 
| part of the ‘ Quiet Heart” promises well; it is beauti- 
| fully written, but it is not to be compared in any respect 
| with ‘* Lady Lee.” Another tale makes this number 
| attractive. It is in the humorous strain, entitled 
| “Rapping the Question.” An essay on “ Real and 
| Ideal Beauty” is worthy of Christopher North him- 
self. 

The Dublin University Magazine opens with another 
gathering of poetry, which, however, is of no great 
merit. Mr. Grattan, the novelist, is the portrait of the 
number, and its gem is “‘a Visit to Holy Land,” by 
the author of ‘the Falcon Familv;” “ Half an Hour 
with the Modern French Poets” will be read with 


great interest by all who have literary tastes. This 
number is an unusually attractive one. It closes 


the year and the volume with a flash. 
The December number of the Eclectic Review will 


rivet the attention of readers by its first paper on | 


“the Instinct and Intelligence of Animals,” abound- 
ing in curious facts and reflections, 
of the Day ” is a temperate notice of the Table-turn- 
ing and Spirit-rapping mania, and ‘‘ Bleak House ” is 
ably reviewed. 

Mr. N. Cooke’s Universal Library presents to its 


| subscribers the poems of Burns, complete for a shilling. 
| wT ¥ ‘ * aa 
| The Gentleman's Magazine has some valuable “ Notes 


on Medixval Art in France,” and a paper on the very | 
antique topic of “ the Immigration of the Scandina- } 


vians into Lincolnshire.” ‘The features that give to 
| this periodical its permanent value are steadily main- 


| tained with unflagging industry in the gathering | 


together of facts historical and biographical. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, for November, con- 
| tinues to be the most instructive and substantial of all 
the cheap periodicals. It has less nonsense, less bril- 
| liancy, but more sound common-sense and wholesome 





teaching, than any other. Hence its popularity has 
never declined. 

Mr. Tallis’s edition of Captain Cook's Voyages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, has reached its thirteenth part. It 
will be quite a national work. 

The twenty-fourth part of the Portrait Gallery com- 
pletes the second volume. It contains seven portraits 
of distinguished men, with memoirs—among them 
Cuvier, Napoleon, and Scott. 

The first part of John Cassell’s Historical Educator 
is designed to be a complete collection of original 
histories. Already have been commenced those of 
the United States, written by Mary Howitt, and 
admirably done, the History of Greece, of Egypt, 
and of Chronology. It is illustrated with many 
engravings. 

Parker's National Miscellany for December is im- 
proved. ‘The National Gallery,” and “ The 
National Drama,” are topics appropriate to its title. 
The “ History of the Discovery of the Northmen in 
the Tenth Century,” is a paper of considerable value, 
for it exhibits much research. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art, by John Cassell, is 
one of those enterprises which only a man of his 
genius could have undertaken. Here we have near 
100 pages of well-written articles, descriptive of some 
forty or fifty woodcuts, in the first style of art, 
together with a series of the works of the old masters, 
engraved,—and all for a shilling. 

Parts XVIII. and XIX. of the Crystal Palace con- 
tain six steel engravings of the most remarkable 
objects in the exhibition of 1851, with descriptive 
letter-press. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts is now 
almost concluded. In this part he arrives at the word 
“ Telegraph.” It is lavishly illustrated. 

Mr. Orr has commenced a periodical called the 
Circle of the Sciences, designed to be a series of short 
popular treatises in every branch of science, teaching 
the facts which have been ascertained—a sort of 
sketch of human knowledge. It is to be so cheap as 
to be within the means of the poorest. The first 
number, on the ‘‘ Nature, Connection, and Use of the 
great departments of Human Knowledge,” is very 
ably written. The Family Friend is another cheap 
and useful magazine. 

Nos. VII. to X. of the New York Crystal Palace is 
similar in plan to the Art Journal record of our own 
exhibition. It contains a multitude of engravings of 
the principal objects in the American palace of 
industry. 

The December number of the Art Journal presents 
its readers with an engraving of the Raphael in 
the Berlin Gallery, and of Simpson’s “ Negro,” and 
Thompson’s ‘ Dead Robin,” in the Vernon Gallery, 
besides its usual woodcuts and intelligence relating to 
art. 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine for December is made 
more than usually attractive by an article on the 
New York Exhibition, having numerous woodcuts, 
illustrative of the most interesting objects exhibited 
there. The other contents are somewhat more sub- 
stantial than usual. A paper on the “ Night Birds 
of America” will be read with much pleasure. We 
have already noticed the excess of light literature in 
this periodical. 

Tait's Magazine opens with a paper on British 
Agriculture. ‘ Recollections of Jamaica” is another 
instructive contribution. ‘ Priest and Feople” is a 
good story of American life. 

The completed volume of Home Thoughis, a cheap 
periodical, forms a useful and readable miscellany of 
tale, essay, poetry, and riddle. 

Mr. Jas. W. Johnston, M.A. has issued the first 
number of the Chemistry of Common Life, in which he 
gives a popular account of “the air we breathe and 
the water we drink.” It promises well. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine, besides its special 
duties, has a good article on the Czar and the Greek 
Church. 

Hogg’s Instructor opens with a sketch of Hugh 
Miller. It has also a very complete account of the 
Chinese Insurrection, some tales and essays of various 
merit and attractions. The sketches of current 





“The Mystery | 


literature are very good. 

The Irish Quarterly Review, for Dec. has a character 
of its own. It is something more than a mere review 
—it is, in fact, a quarterly magazine, treating, as 
| only a quarterly can, of subjects admirably selected, 
and thus having special claims upon the reader, who 
is probably beginning to find the never-ending 
| quarterly reviews a nuisance. The Irish Quarterly, 
although local in name, is not so in its contents. It 
| may be read with quite as much interest on this as ou 
| the other side of the channel. Even the article on 
| ‘the Streets of Dublin” will amuse the most fastidious 
| Englishman—it is so stuffed with anecdote. It opens 
with a paper on “ Limited Liability in Partnerships,” 
which it advocates ; but which appears to us to meall 
nothing more than this, that men shall be allowed t 
reap the gains without being liable for the losses—it 
other words, it is the old game: “ heads, I win; tails, 
you lose "—a contrivance to enable persons to cheat 
| their creditors with impunity. “Dumas and Ferie! 

on Men and Books,” is a delightful paper; and so is 
the “ Life of Macklin.” We doubt whether the 
review will be improved by the promised list of new 
books. 
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FOR 


CRITIC ABROAD. 
Every new day compels us to confess with the 
royal preacher, that there is “ nothing new under 
the sun.” In spite of steam-engines and patent- 


agents, and manifold pretences of the inventive | 


present, we have forced upon us from divers 
quarters the conviction that the thing that is, is 
that which hath been, and that there is nothing 


new under the sun: nothing that has not had a | 


conceptive origin, and which only required 
cunning workmen with material and tools to work 
out. Scepticism, on the whole, is a dull fellow, 
although he may fancy himself very clever. He 
goes to college, and hears lectures on oxygen and 
hydrogen, and comes home to pose his parents 
about the gaseous components of common air. 
Hie has his theory about the flood; doubts the 
scientific attainments of Moses; has new notions 
about the walls of Jericho; thinks Job the hero 
of a poetical myth; ignores Homer, except as a 

lind ballad-singer; sets Virgil down as an 
English Pope, writing in Latin; and Horace as a 
man of no very good repute, fond of good wine, 
good suppers, and boon and aristocratic com- 
panions. New facts tend to confirm old converts, 
and to confute historical theorists. We should 
be sorry to come to the conclusion, except poeti- 
cally, that there are really fairies, who now dance 
in rings on our brown heaths of a night, clad 
in pea-green jackets, and peaked crimson hats; 
and that there are still pixies in Devonshire, who 
do night duty and morning duty as choppers of 
wood, churners of milk, and tenders of stalled 
oxen. Like good Samuel Johnson, we have a 
horror of ghosts. “ All reason,” said the Doctor, 
“is against them; all faith is for them.” Exactly 
our notion, if we may venture to express an 
opinion after so great a man. It may appear 
cowardly to say so much; but reaily we eschew 
a churchyard of a dark night, and when to pass 
through one is necessary in order to reach a rail- 
way station, we whistle with what breath fear has 
left within us, looking over our shoulders mean- 
while, in order to give fight to the denizens of the 
tomb in Parthian fashion. It is hard to say 
whether modern history is animated more by 


Brahma or Siva—by the creative or destroying | 


principle. On one hand, our old divinities are 
taken away from us; on the other, many old 
superstitions have been restored to us. We de- 
ride many old travellers, and set them down as 
liars. Modern travellers are their representatives 
in the flesh, and confirm to a tittle all they have 
said in writing. Here now is a book filled with 
pretty pictures, which falls in opportunely as a 
text, Voyageurs anciens et modernes, &c. (“ Ancient 
and Modern Travellers; or selections of the most 
interesting and instructive voyages and travels 
since the fifth century before Christ until the 
nineteenth century”), by M. Ed. Charton. This, 
the first volume, dated, betimes, 1854, is confined 
to ancient travellers—to Hanno the Pheenician, 
to Herodotus, Ctesias, Pytheas, Nearchus, and 
Julius Cesar. 


but all the others here named have been 
regarded as fabulists. Hanno speaks of rivers 
of fire and musical forests, and is disbelieved, 
because no one had then seen a laya-stream 
from Etna or Vesuvius, or had _ listened 
to the Eolian music of a pine forest. His 
savage men and women, who cast their skins as 


a serpent casts his slough, could be easily ex- | 


plained by the ingenious reader. By and by our 
old friend Sinbad the sailor must be admitted 
into the fellowship of veracious travellers. Why 
doubt his roc and the roc’s egg? ‘In the heart of 
Madagascar such a bird is believed to exist at the 
present day. 


bones, supposed to have belonged to a bird long 
since extinct. The eggs and bones were remitted 
to Parisian sevans, who, after duly weighing and 
considering them, came to the conclusion that 
they belonged to a new genus in the group of 
Urevipenne, and gave to the bird the name of 
The equatorial circumference of one 
of these eggs was three-quarters of a yard—the 
greater axis of the ovule above twelve inches. 
Let any one who doubts the fact go to the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, and judge 
for himself. Of this Epiyornis it has been re- 
cord 


Epiyornis. 





Julius Caesar has passed muster | 
tor eighteen centuries as a veracious historian; | 


in 1848 a hill in that island tum- | 
bled down, and revealed enormous fossil eggs and | 


rded: “When he flies, he resembles a cloud. | 


EIGN 





If he pounces upon an ox, he despatches him 
with a blow of his beak, and then carries him up 
into a high mountain in his talons.” 
1850 history; and who, after this, can gainsay 
Sinbad? After Hanno comes Herodotus, most 
delightful and guarded of gossipers. He, too, 
| was set down, by the wise men of the last and 
doubting century, as a grey-beard fabulist; and 
| yet modern discovery confirms to a tittle almost 
| what he has written about the Nile and the 
wonders of Egypt. It is all true (though the 
Grecian traveller was disbelieved) about the 
watery-eyed crocodile and the little bird 
called trochilus. 
fluviatile researches, finds his gullet (he has no 
tongue) rather the worse on account of the 
numerous leeches which have attached themselves 
to it. In this extremity he paddles ashore, and, 
| having stretched himself at length on the warm 
| sand, opens his ponderous jaws. Hereupon comes 
the trochilus, and, entering the portals of these 
jaws, commences to eat up the leeches, and, 
having finished his meal, departs in peace. Hero- 
dotus tells the tale far better than we can tell it, 
and has been regarded as a story-teller in the 
obnoxious sense of that word; but Geoffry Saint- 


confirms all that has been said by the Father of 
History. Ctesias was descended from Esculapius. 
He, too, tells his wonderful tales of monkeys with 
more tails than one, and of polyglott parrots—of 
wonderful stones that attract like loadstone, and 
of rivers of pure gold—of the monoceros, or uni- 
corn, or griffin, whose favourite food is man. He, 
also, is a story-teller; but, in time, he will be 
proved to have been right. Pitheas and Nearchus 
are found to be as correct, geographically, and in 
point of natural history, as could be expected. 
We must speak with due caution of ancient 
authorities, and be prepared to prove them 


such. 

That great, singular, and inscrutable man, 
Napoleon Bonaparte—to what libraries his name 
and fame have given birth! When will the 
| world have done its talk of him? Those that 
affect most to despise him are those who, by their 
patter, clatter, and post-mortem kicks, tend most 
to raise him to the dignity of a demi-god. We 
know Cromwell best through his letters, as pub- 
lished by Carlyle; and Wellington, through his 
dispatches, published by Gurwood. Now we 
have Bonaparte painted to the life in his letters, 
proclamations, and bulletins, as collected by M. 
Kermoysan. The title of his book, of which one vo- 
lume only has appeared,runs, Napoléon: Recueil par 
Ordre Chronologique, &c. (“* Napoleon: a Collection, 
in Chronological Order of his Letters, Proclama- 
tions, Bulletins, &c.”) The editor weaves the 
| whole so dexterously together, that he makes 

Napoleon his own biographer. What a wonder- 
| ful, clever, selfish, ambitious, thoughtful, and yet 

inscrutable man, we repeat, was this Napoleon 
| Bonaparte ! 

And the theme is to be continued, as we per- 
ceive. Another work will shortly appear; and, 
| judging by the specimen of its contents which we 
| have seen, it will be a highly interesting one. The 
title is Souvenirs de M. Villemain: Entretiens de 
M. Narbonne et de Napoléon (1812). All these 
will enable us in time to measure the height of 
this Titan in intellect, and this dwarf in his mora! 
characteristics. Such a great man, and, at the 
| same time, such a small man, God only permits 
to appear once in the centuries. As a matter of 
book statistics we may mention, what we have 
heard on good authority, that the battle of 
Austerlitz has given birth to sixty-five works in 
this country and on the Continent—the expedi- 
tion into Russia seventy-one. 





From Jersey has been sent us two numbers of a 
new journal: L? Homme—Journal de la Démocratie 
Universelle. It bears as mottoes the two words, 
Science—Solidarite. Wehavean honest prejudice to 
these fine French words when they are adulterated, 
as we suspect they must be, with politics. We 
notice this journal not on political grounds; but 
from the literary inference we derive from a 
perusal of its columns that noble intellects are at 
work upon it—speaking upon the “ Middle 
Island,” that which they cannot speak in France, 
with small chance of indoctrinating the islanders, 
or of advancing their own cause. Victor Hugo, 





This is an | 


The crocodile, after divers sub- | 


Hilaire, a naturalist of great name and fame, | 


races ; ‘eile 
fabulists, before we ought, in justice, to call them | 


LITERATURE. 


| Sue, Morney, are or more or less mixed up with 
this journal—and it is on purely literary grounds 
that we notice it. ‘The democracy here, and the 
| literature here, are made the means of attacking 


|an individual. We have no particular love 
| for the existing emperor of France; but we 
cannot defend the mode of attack which is 


made upon him by some of the distinguished 
refugees of the French Metropolis. We should 
not mention the name of M. de Morney 
but for this reason. He purchased, for a con- 
| siderable sum in francs, a share in the Revue 
de Deux Mondes. He wrote at the same time in 
Le Constitutionnel. In the one he set up a theory, 
or advanced an argument, which he demolished 
in the other. He was a man at variance with 
himself—suicidal matutinally. M.de Morney may 
be shabby as a publiciste ; but this is no reason 
why his name should be selected, through which 
to wound or annoy the Emperor, because of some 
remote propinquity. Europe is getting too old 
for another edition of Chroniques Scandaleuses. 
And what is this but scandal, and altogether 
| beside the literary claims of M. de Morney and 
the politica’ of M. Louis Buonaparte: “ M. A. 
De Morney est le fils adulterin d’ Hortense Beau- 
harnais et du Comte de Flahaut.” Let this be 
} true, and how can it damage the literary reputa- 
| tion of De Morney, or abridge from the imperial 
rank of Napoleon? 





TURKEY. 
STATE OF TURKISH LITERATURE 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst. (“ History 
of Ottoman Poetry.”) Von Hammer Pure- 

STALL. Pesth. 

Esaad: l Histoire de la Destruction des Jannissaires. 
Traduction Francaise. (“ Esaad’s History of 
the Destruction of the Jannissaries. French 
translation.”) Paris. 

Hist ire de l’ Empire Ottoman. Ve n Hamme r 
Purgstall. Traduction Francaise de J. J. HEL- 
LERT. (“Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman 
Empire.” French Translation by J. J. HEL- 
LERT.) Paris. 

Journal Asiatiqui 
sim. Paris. 

Wiener Jahrbucher. (“Vienna Year-book.”) Vol. 
XCVI. 

THE vague and general opinion of Europe long 

attributed to the race of the Osmanlis an obsti- 

nate aversion to improvement, indolent abhor- 
rence of intellectual exertion, and _ bigoted 
attachment to a religion which forbids the exer- 
cise of intelligence. The latter idea prevailed, 
even though we recall a time not so far distant in 
the world’s annals, when letters and philosophy 
found refuge in Arabian schools, and at the court 
of learned Caliphs, from the profound darkness 
which brooded over the West, and threatened to 
extinguish there for ever the light of science. 

The Ottomans, in succeeding to the temporal and 

spiritual, strove also to retain the mental supre- 

macy of their predecessors. 


(“ Asiatic Journal”), pas- 


é 


Literature, philosophy, and the sciences, in 
connection with religion and legislation, are the 
three principal branches into which Mussulman 
doctors divide their sum of knowledge. Litera- 
ture comprehends lexicography, etymology, and 
syntax ; rhetoric and its branches; history and 
its branches; dialectics; and the science of reading 
the Koran, the standard of beauty in the Arabian 
style. ‘The second branch includes logic, mathe- 
maties, geography, astronomy, theoretical philo- 
sophy, medicine, and natural science. The third 
numbers the science of traditions and the inter- 
pretation of the Koran ; scholastic and practical 
theology ; study of special laws; elements of 
jurisprudence, which consists in the knowledge 
of the principles deduced from the different 
juridical systems of the different sects. 

At least a century before the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, the Osmanlis could boast writers, 
whose works remain to justify their reputation. 
They possess many treatises on astronomy—which 
they cultivated 
cient times—mathematics, algebra, and physics. 
In experimental science they made small advance, 
but they appropriated the speculative philosophy 


with success from the most an- 
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of the Greeks and Arabs. Poetry was not neg- 
lected; yet their most remarkable progress and 
power has been displayed in works on jurispru- 
dence, the art of government, and political eco- 
nomy. The annals of the Empire, complete and 
faithful, testify to the well-earned fame of the 
Ottoman historians. 

A passage from the history of Seadeddin, 
preceptor and historiographer of Murad IV., who 
wrote about the year 1554, at once affords descrip- 
tion and example of the Ottoman people and the 
Ottoman style of composition. 


| able, 


Histories, well exhibits the mental character of 
those fanatical and indomitable warriors, who 
fell upon the decaying remnant of the Roman 
Empire with the same fervent spirit of conquest, 
of faith, and of contempt for their adversaries, 
that inspired the ancient Israelites in sight of 
the Promised Land. Glorious with the gifts of 
nature and art, the fair Greek metropolis was the 
first object of Ottoman ambition, and remains 
the first object of affectionate admiration. The 
same author, Seadeddin, whose work, although 
too rhetorical and hyperbolical, is truly remark- 
and begins the annals of the Ottoman 


| Empire, thus describes the city. 


THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The besiegers and the besieged continued their 
work. They remained under arms from the dawn till 
the sun, the bird with golden wings, ceased to appear 
on the terrace of the horizon. At length the Mussul- 
mans placed their cannon and formed their entrench- 
ments. Thistask was confided by the Sultan to the 
Azebs and Janissaries. Soon the gates and ramparts 
of Constantinople, like the heart of an unfortunate 
lover, were pierced in a thousand pl ices. The flame 
bursting from these instruments* of war, with bodies 
of brass, and mouths of fire, spread fear and trouble 
amongst the miscreants. The smoke dispersed through 
the air and, mounting to the stars, effaced the distinc- | 
tion between luminous day and sombre night, and 
soon the face of the world grew obscure like the dark 


fortune of the unhappy infidels. 
bow, the arrows, ourambassadors, 
of enemies forsake 


Escaping from the 
sounded inthe ears 
by their guardian angels the sen- 














tence of the Koran, Wherever thou fle st death awaits 
thee. Our slingers incessantly poured stones upon the 
desperadoes defending the towers and ramparts, who 
verified instantly the menaces of the holy book, 
Thou shalt strike them with stones which contain the 
sentence of those they reach; and went to ratify at the 
bottom of hell, the decision of the judge of the tri- 
bunal of predestination. However, the stone bullets, 
the bombs, and the muskets discharged by the in- 
fidels, overturned the rampart of existe nee of a cer- 


tain number of Mi 
combat was strewn 
whose sails reacl 

loaded with 


ssulmans, and the hippodrome of 
with martyrs. Two great vessels, 
heaven, came from the Franks 
artificial fire, and worthy of the fire of 


ed 


hell, to succour the Greeks. The miscreants who | 
manned these vessels rushed on the place, and began 
to repair the crevices and holes with which the 
fortifications were covered, and to repulse the war- 
riors of the Faith. The besieged, proud of their 


momentary 
his shell, raised their heads over the ramparts, and 
vociferated insults the Mussulmans. Therefore 
the chiefs of the empire who were in accordance with 
Khalil Pacha, endeavoured to show the victorious 
monarch the impossibility of taking Constantinople, 
and the necessity of making peace and returning 
But the hero, naturally averse to timid and ill-con- 
ceived disdained the perfidious advice. Firm 
in their position, the Mussulmans, obeying the judg- 


success, 


to 


counsels, 





like the tortoise emerging from | 


ment of the Clemas and scheiks of right views, con- 
tinued to precipitate into the ditch of death numbers 
of those ungrateful to the Divinity who defended the 
place The d r ope’ d Kourani, the scheik Ac- 
schems-eddin, and the vizier Zagtons-Pacha, sharing | 
the Sultan’s sentiments, ye pacific measures, 


saying, “ that to withdraw the hand from the hem of 
the robe of victory, is no response to the generous re- 
solution which had been formed ;” and they repeated 
to the troops the promises of the Prophet, “ Greece 















shall be your conquest,” exhorting them to exert all 
their efforts to realise the other prediction of 
Mahomet, ‘‘ The most terrible combat will be at the 
taking of Constantinople.” The Mussulmans pre- 
pared to relinquish life in obedience to the dic- 
tates of religion, lighted the field of battle night 
and day with the lustre of their swords. Yet 
the enchanting beauty of victory delayed to lift 
up her radiant countenance. . = ee 
that night the Mussulmans combined ‘the double 
merit of prayer and fighting; with the blood of 
martyrdom they purified from the stain of sin the 
hem of their nts. Soon, the sun having emerged 
from the d ss of the west, and put to flight 
legions of stars with the darts and arrows of his rays, 
the Frank general mounted the ramparts to repulse 
the cohorts of th h. A young Mussulman, 





holding to the rope of firm resolution, sprung like a 





spider up the wall, and drawing his sword, like the 
crescent of the moon, at one blow sent the soul of that 
infidel from the impure nest of his body. At this 
sight the Franks rushed on the path of the fugitives, 
and like an im; s torrent poured towards the sea 











to regain their ships. The Ottomans 
planted on the w all s of Constant inople the standard of 
i 1d proclaimed with the free tongue of their 

; The defence of the 





f triumph. 











d, and good news expressed by the 
he Koran, “ Certes, our army shall reap 
the victory,” filled the Mussulman troops with pious 
enthusiasm. When the Greek rm § ror 
heard that those who bore the standard of God had 
entered the palace, his spirit sunl id he knew the 
banner of his fortune was laid in the dust 
This extract, selected from the Diadem of 
be Artillery as first used at the siege of Cons 





Constantinople incloses high mountains, vast 
plains, agreeable walks, and convenient ports. Con- 
trasted with this, no other city deserves the name. 
Does there exist another place in the world where, as 
in Constantinople, gold is as common earth ? 
This majestic capital, embellished with sumptuous 
monuments, may be compared to the graceful body 
of a young beauty, and to the dominion of genius in 
its vast extent. It is unjust to call Constantinople 
city—which could inclose within its limits ue 
cities ! 

Mahomet, when he entered Constantinople 
touched by the desolation he had caused, 
peated sadly the distich of the Persian poet. 


as 


re- 


‘ The spider spins her 
and the owl chaunts her 
towers of Efraziab.” 


web in the palace of kings, 
nocturnal song from the 


It was not a barbarous chief at the head of un- 
disciplined hordes who thrust from his degraded 
seat the last ill-starred inheritor of the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. Mahometthe Second was a liberal 
patron of literature and the arts. Conversant 
himself with all the languages of Europe and 
Asia, no narrow bigotry, erroneously attributed 
to the followers of the Koran, prevented the im- 
partial distribution of his bounty to the learned 
men of different faiths and various nations. 
knowledge, thongh it be in China,” was the com- 
mand of the Prophet; and the library founded by 


the conqueror of Constantinople bears for in- 
scription this sentence : “ The study of science is 
a divine precept to all true believers.” 

Two richly-endowed universities, the Aya 


Séfiyah and the Mohammedieh, were the gifts of 
the same enlightened sovereign. Not only were 
the poets of Persia and Arabia encouraged by 
Mahomet; but the Latin ode addressed to him by 
Philelphus was accepted and rewarded, and the 
portrait of the Sultan was executed by the Vene- 
tian artist Gentil Bellini. 

From the earliest periods of their history 
the Osmanlis cultivated letters. ‘Support the 
Faith and protect science” was the last injunction 
of Othman to his son Orkhan; and wherever 
the sway of the victorious Ottomans extended 
this order was obeyed. 

Munificent sums, devoted by pious donors, 
provided the means of public education, and the 
early sultans endeavoured, with temporary suc- 
cess, to restore the brilliancy of the Arabian 
schools. More than five hundred colleges were 
attached to the religious edifices by royal founders. 
Central schools for elementary instruction multi- 
plied, to the advantage of all classes; and the poor 
scholar’s maintenance was derived from neigh- 
bouring establishments. Mahomet II., Selim I, 
and Solyman I., zealously promoted the cause of 
science, but under their the work 
declined. The corruption of the seraglio, the 
practice by which the jealousy or the precarious 
tenure of the reigning sovereign reduced the 
princes of the blood to the condition and aimless 
life of state prisoners, quenched at its source the 
hope of improvement. 

Mahomet IJ. corresponded with the most 
enlightened princes of the age, while the pachas 
and viziers of his empire, proud of their lord’s 
example, competed for the prize of literary ex- 
cellence, and rivalled authors by profession. 
His son, Prince Djem, the celebrated Zizim, con- 
ferred on poets the most honourable ap poin tments 
at his court. Amongst the accomplished reci- 
pients of Mahomet’s favour numbered a po 


successors 





tess 


Seneib; but, it must be confessed, a borrowed 
lustre from the stars of Persia appears reflected 


of Ottoman genius. 

Hammer dates the dawn of 
from the time of Mourad IT. In his reign Ama 
deddin, surnamed Nizim, from his birth-place, a 
village near Bagdad, expiated by a cruel death 
the freedom in which he imprudently 
revealed the doctrine of the Soufis. He had em- 
braced the dogmas of the Schoubli, 
founded upon the maxim JZ ar 


in the galaxy 


Ottoman ] 





of verses 


Scheik 


t 





‘ Seek: | 


ind that the | 


anes oul, aheorbed 1 in God, iehagiel with his, 
as the raindrops with the waters of the sea. He 
pronounced the Koran to be a purely human 
work, and considered the letters of the alphabet 
as symbolic signs of the intelligence, each cor- 
responding to a member of man. Soufisme is 
the Pantheism of the Mussulmans; a compound 
of Indian mysticism with the doctrines of Islam 
and of the Gnosties, which first took root in 
Persia, and penetrated the spirit of its literature, 
The mystic universally recognised as the master 
of the Soufis was the Scheik Mewlana Djelal- 
leddin Rumi, upon whose principal work a 
Turkish commentary has been written. 

The reign of Bayezid II. was auspicious for the 
progress of ‘literature. In his day lived the Turk- 
ish Sappho, Mihri, and immortalised in verse her 
attachment to Istkander. 

The Poets Mesihi, Nedjati, Afitabi, Basiri, 
Djelali, Hamdi, and Kemal-Pacha-Zadeh, were 
distinguished by the favour of Bayezid II. ; and 
the voluptuousness of an oriental court frequently 
dominates in their verses over the sterner pre- 
cepts of the prophet. 

AN ODE OF MESIHI. 

Listen to the song of the nightingale. The vernal 
n aj Spring has formed a cradle of 
pleasure grove where the almond tree sheds her 


seaso proac 


in the 


nes. 





silver flowe Be joyous ! abandon thyself to the gay 
moments, for the time of spring passes swiftly, it will 
not last! 

The groves and hills blossom with flowers. A pa- 


vilion 


of roses, the seat of pleasure, is raised in the 
Who can tell which of us may be still in 





n the bright season is ended! Be joyous, &e. 

‘rove is shining with the glory of Ahmed 
amongst the plants. The proud tulips represent his 
companions. Come, O peoy as of Mahomet! It is 
the season of pleasure. Be joyous,&e. . . . 





No lo are the flowers pale, no longer the rose- 
bud droops its dreamy head upon its breast. Th 
rocks and mountains are coloured with tulips. Be 
joyous, &c. 

" “Delicious odours from the flowery beds have so per- 
fumed the air, the dew before it falls is changed to 
rose-water. The heavens spread over the garden their 
pavilion of brilliant clouds. Be joyous, abandon 
thyself to the gay moments, for the time of spring 
passes swiftly, ‘it will not last ! 

During the forty-six years of the reign of 
Solyman the Great, and the eight years of his 
son Selim, more literary and scientific works 
were produced in Turkey than at any other 
period. The laws and statutes of Solyman are 
his especial glory in the estimation of the Otto- 
mans, who call him Kanouni, the Legislator. 
The number ten is said to have exercised a happy 
influence over the career of this monarch. He 
was the tenth sultan of the Osmanlis, the tenth 
great sovereign of the age, in which Charles V. 
one of his cotemporaries. He had ten 
children, and possessed ten qualities estimable 
in sovereigns. His reign was rendered illustrious 
by ten grand viziers, ten secretaries of state, ten 
legists, and ten poets of peculiar eminence ; ten 
times the sultan’s prowess had been distinguished 
by the conquest of ten cities and fortresses. The 
most celebrated lyric poet of the Ottoman em- 
pire, Abdoul-Beki, or Baki (the immortal), offered 
his first work to the sultan’s patronage, and 
found the favour which his after- reputation jus- 
tified. y upon the death of his royal 
protector is considered a gem of Ottoman poetry. 
Solyman, who fostered with such pious care the 
genius of the age, was himself the author of com- 
positions, whose purity of tone reflect honour 
upon his memory, although his poetical genius, 
like that of his father, uncle, and his four sons, 
was not so elevated as to cause the prince to be 
forgotten in the poet; nor could the viziers, or 
great men of his court, who strove to emulate 
their master, attain the well-earned fame of Baki. 
Khiuli (the rich in imagination), so termed from 
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Baki’s ele 

















his brilliant style, received munificent recom- 
pense for each exertion of his talent, till his 
unnual revenue amounted to 150,000 aspres. It 
wot be tedious to enumerate a catalogue oi 
writers, equally distinguished, and equally for- 
tunate in their enjoyment of the sunshine ot 
favour. Yet KJ ibeg, author of a work, i 
the time of Mourad IV., on the decay of the 
Ottoman Empire, which, in the opinion of Ham- 
mer, might earn for him the title of the Turkish 
Mont Lie ates the commencement of decay 
from th igen of Solyman—to the luxury and 

rruptiol rose, contrary to the strict letter 
f the | specially that fatal return t 
Asiatic 1 vhen the sultan ceased to pre- 
ide at tl counsels, except upon extra- 
ordi ( 





Anacreon, rather than that 
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of a 
have 


sober follower of the Prophet, 
lictated the following 


GHAZEL OF BAKI. 

Warble our love-strain, like the nightingale, and 
let our pleasures blossom like the rose. Go not tot 
banquet like the dew, weeping. We will be joyot 
adorned with g rold and g flows rs. In- 








arl: andes 1 with 








scribe the toglra (seal) on the law of love; nor] 
dally for the voice of reason. The cup of joy 
have a rosy smile, and Djemchid’s t will be 


ght. 
Let him approach whose hear 

will prove it with the fire of wine. 

shall not mar our jovial company; 





of 





the narcissus of 
We 





the grove will stand our sentinel. ply 
laughing guest with cheek of vermilion till his 
languishing head droops like the rose-buds, while tl 
face of jasmine hue blushes like the carnation. In th 


morning we will divert ourselves in the 
roses; Khosrew has associated the festival 
Pour the new wine from the bottle; 


Hesitat 





rose. 
like the blood shed in sacrifice. 
Baki! Our intention is good; fulfil it. 

Behold the ocean of love! My tears fall like the 
waves, driven by the wind of my sighs; my head is the 
firmament of darkness, and my eyebrows are clouds. 
The tiger of love agitates the forest of my grey hairs. 
My heart is the barren desert of sorrow an id a spair. 
At the banquet, though I drain deep draughts in 
memory of thy ruby lip, my sit ghs for sole comp: anion 
leave me nothing but the lees ! 


Baki translated three Arabic productions—the 
life of the Prophet Mahomet; the history of 
Mecca; and a dissertation on the merit of the 
Holy War. He filled three times the office > 
Grand Judge of Roumelia, and died in the ye: 
1600. Six poets of lesser note, and two remark: tble 
historians, Seadeddin and Ali, who far exceeded 
the Sultan’s historiographer, in clearness of style 
and independence of tone, died in the same year. 
Selanki did not long survive. 

The Sultans in their own persons frequently 
aspired to literary honours. Prince Djem, the 
unfortunate brother of Bayezid IL., composed and 
dedicated to his father, Mahomet II., a divan of 
poems, not destitute of merit; Solyman II. wrote 
verses in the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish lan- 
guages ; and the poetic soirees that delighted 
Mustapha III. laid the foundation of an acade my 
to which the Y rghy! talent was sufficient title of 
admission. Nabi Effendi, author of an excellent 
treatise on moral philosophy, was a friend of 
Mustapha’s, and died at Aleppo, shortly after the 
loss ot his patron. A few words of counsel to 

his son deserve quotation: 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE. 
My son, devote the dawn of thy reason to the study 
of the sciences. They will prove to thee an infinite 
resource during the vicissitudes of life. They form 


the mind, rectify the judgment, point out to men th: 

duties. By their means attained honours por 
dignities. They entertain and delight us in pros- 
perity, console us under adversity. . . . But 
without constant application we seek in vain to ac- 
quire science—science is the daughter of labour. . 
Endeavour, my son, to obtain every kind of know- 
ledge. . . What immense difference between the 
learned and the ignorant. The most brilliant light 
compared with the darkest gloom—life 
existence to annihilation ; yet these comparisons ex- 
press but feebly the immense chasm that divides the 
educated from the ignorant man. Ignorance is the 
poisoned source from whence spring the evils 
that afflict the world—blind superstition, irreligion, 
barbarism. . . . Apply thy mind diligently to 
philosophy, and neglect not the examination of the 
best authors ; for the e: gle cannot soar without the 
aid of his wings ; the shell which contains the pearl 
rests not upon the surface of the waves, but is found 
concealed beneath the thousand sands of the 


are 


to death— 


ail 


sea. 


The advantageous posts, in which an Ulema 


might reap the reward of studious application, 
Inspired the ardour of the Mussulmans to 


enter a career which presented wealth and 
honours as the crowning point of superior learn- 
ing. But in the eighteenth century the contribu- 
tions to literature, although sufficiently nu nerous, 
were not remarkable. ‘They consisted chiefly of 
judicial and theological works, biographies and 
commentaries on the life of Mahomet, and inter- 
pretations of the Koran. 





Constantinople contains forty public libraries : 
the majority of the volumes are devoted to theo- 
logical, legal, and scientific subjects. An exact 
catalogue in each library enumerates in one 
collection the oriental works, written in the 
three languages of the country, specifying th 
titles and contents, and presenting a compendium 
of information well meriti enti genera 
works are numerous; ancient 
oriental annals, the id his 





of 


disciples, the 


history 


t Caliphs and the 





appears to 


ore 








Mahometan dynasties, have severally demanded 
the labours of many authors. The most standard 
works, especially the Koran and its commen- 
taries, are multiplied in copies on the richest 
vellum, the sacred pages elaborately ornamented 
with gold letters and devices. The abundance 
of similar manuscripts, whose production fur- 
nished the means of life to numberless artists, 
aided, in union with the common prejudice, to 


retard the introduction of printing in the Turkish 
Empire; yet the Osmanlis were first amongst the 
eastern nations to permit this important innova- 
tion. 

In the Imperial Library at Paris there is the 
manuscript of a Turkish history, by Betchevi, 
embracing a period from the accession of Soly- 
man the Great, to the death of Mourad, or 
Amurath IV. The facts are related with preci- 
sion, and usually in their chronological order. 
The style does not exceed mediocrity, and the 
materials drawn often from Christian his- 
torians. Our —T illustrate not only the 
writer’s manner, but the character of the people. 


are 


INTRODUCTION OF COFFEE INTO ROUMELIA IN THE 

YEAR 1555. 

ee was not known, and there existed no place 
in which it could be sold in Constantinople, or in all 
Roumelia, before the year 962 of the Hegira. Then 
two private persons, one a native of Damas, named 
Chene, and the other of Haleb, named Hakem, came 
to Con a itinople, and each ope ned in the quarter 
called Takhtec alah a large establishment, and com- 
men a to sell this liquor. 





idlers, soon wits and men of learning assembled 
there in a company of twenty or thirty. Some 
read, some played at tric-trac or chess, others 
brought new poems, or discussed upon the sciences. 
As the expense did not exceed a few aspres, 
those who wished to entertain their friends, 


instead of inviting them to a repast, regaled them 
at the café, 
rate price. Persons without occupation, who visited 
Constantinople to solicit employment, kadis, mou- 
derris, and others, having nothing to do, retired into 
corners, collected together, and pronounced no place 
to be more amusing. The establishment became so 
attractive, there was no room to sit down; and the 
reputation of the café increased to such a point, that 
many distinguished persons, not invested with digni- 
ties, entered without reserve. The imams, the 


muezzins, and professional devotees, complained that | 


the people crowded to the coffee-house and forsook the 
mosques. The ulemas denounced this practice, and 
declared it was better to frequent the cabaret than the 
café. The preachers united their efforts to prohibit 
the liquor, and the muftis, pretending that the use of 
anything roasted in such a manner as to convert it 
into carbon was contrary to the law, fulminated also 
their condemnations. Under the reign of Mourad III. 
the prohibition was renewed. But a few persons ob- 
tained from the officers of police permission to sell 
coffee in lanes and courts apart from the public 
thoroughfares. Since that period the taste so much 


extended, the authorities ceased to interfere. The 
preachers and muftis reconsidered their opinion, and 
perceived that this substance was not really car- 


bonised. he sheikhs and ulemas took coffee without 
ceremony, and even the grand viziers built coffee- 
houses at theirexpense, and drew from them a rent 
of one or two sequins a day. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

Tobacco was introduced by the English in the year 
of the Hegira 1009 (1600), and sold as a remedy 
against the humidity of the atmosphere. People 
found it agreeable, and discovered in this vegetable a 


property which ay oy the mind to cheerfulness. 
Numerous ulemas and official persons speedily per- 
mitted themselves this indulgence. But in the cafés, 
in consequence of its great by vicious and 
loiterers, the smoke mounted to the skies, and it was 
impossible to discern one from the other. In the 
streets and markets the pipe never left their hands. 
‘Several times,” says our author, “I have argued 
with my friends the propriety of this custom. I have 
said, ‘ Besides its disagreeable odour, the smoke mounts 


eB 
use idle 





to the brain in sleep, is communicated to the beard, 
th an, and the clothes of him who smokes, in- 
fect apartment, while its ashes soil the interior of 
the house, and even sometimes burn the carpets and 
tapestries. Considering these inconveniences, and 
others ‘t mentioned., where lies the utility and 
pleasure of tobacco?’ ‘It is a pastime,’ they reply, 


a means of amusement.’ In truth, it has no sem- 
blance of intellectual enjoyment to delight the mind ; 





and the answer is far from satisfactory. Indepen- 
lently of other evils, smoking has often occasioned 
serious fires at Constantinople, depriving of their 
homes thousands of inhabitants. y owever, 
the u of tobacco made to the year of the Hegira 
1045 (1635), a progress impossible to describe. May 


God increase the days, the prosperity, and justice of 
our powerful monarch, who, closing the coff 


throughout the Ottoman Empire, and replacing them 


ee. houses 


by appropriate shops, espec aay forbade the smoking 
of tobacco; thus conferring upon rich and poor so 
great a benefit that, even if ‘the y presented him with 


At first the haunt of | 








| thanks to the end of the » world, their debt of grati- 
tude would not be discharged. 

Printing was introduced in the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the year of the Hegira 1139 (a.p. 1726), 
during the reign of Sultan Ahmed III. The cele- 
brated Ibrahim Effendi, and Said Effendi, who had 
been secretary to the embassy in France, tri- 
umphed over the religious scruples of his country- 
men, and with consent of the Sultan and the 
Mufti, established the first agen -presses in 
Constantinople. The copyists murmured; but 
they could still exercise their industry on the 
Koran and canonical books, sh served by the 
decision of the Ulema from the degradation of 
type. The persevering Ibrahim toiled with his 


pen to increase the literary contributions to his 
press. He wrote a treatise on the Art of Govern- 
ment; a Life of Hadji Kalifeh; a tr: ition of 
the History of the Afghins by Krusinski. The 
Turkish and Arabic Grammar of Vankouli was 
the first issue of the imperial establishment under 
Ibrahim’s direction. The Maritime Wars of the 
Ottomans, by Hadji Khalifeh; the History ot the 
West Indies, by the same author, or by Ibrahim; 
the History of Timour the Tartar; the History 
of Ancient and Modern Egypt, the poet 
Soheili; the History of the ¢ | Ottoman 
Princes to Ahmed II.; a Turkish grammar; a 
Turkish and Persian grammar—were the principal 
publications, chiefiy translated, which appeared 
| till the death of Ibrahim, about the year 1756. 
A successor was appointed, but the silence of the 
grave brooded over the forsaken presses of the 
late indefatigable director. The Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid reopened the establishment. ‘The An- 
nals of the Ottoman Empire appeared in the year 
1784, and from that period to 1820 more than 
fifty works by slow degrees succeeded. 
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and enjoyed their society at a mode- | 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 632 
| Tue ¢ ‘rystal Palace at Sy: ‘a nham pr mise s to become 
a centre of more beneficial influences to “ ilian arts than 
all the vaunted academies, annual and biennial « -ompe- 
titions on this side the Alps. A permanent c mmission 
has been given by the directors of that all-embracing 
exhibition for the continual supply of casts from 
such works of modern sculpture hi us have rect ived 
the suffrages of most general approbation, besides a 

















considerable number of those statues adorning gal- 
leries and churches, which belong to the antique or 
other less remote epochs. Messrs. Plowden and 


undertaken 


Cholmeley, the well- known bankers, have 
ne of those 


the charge as agents; and I lear fro ym 





gentlemen, that, within the last. tw months, no 
less than 15,000 scudi has been spent for casts in Rome, 
to form the gallery of the Cryst: al Palace; and 4000 


additionally by them for the sole costs of package 
and expedition. Among subjects chosen thus effi- 
ciently to represent art in Rome to English judges, 


are almost all the works of Gibson and of Wyatt (the 


late lamented sculptor, who died suddenly here, and 
to whom the former, his friend of many years, has 
} . ified x 
generously erected a monument, with a portrait re- 
| lief, in the Protestant cemetery); those most distin- 





Angel of 


guished of Tenerani (including 








the Resurrection on a monument here various 
statues by Benzoni, Rosetti TaZzzo and other 
Italians; two by Mr. Spence ; and a group, lately 
much noticed, by a young German nam 1 Wittic h, 
of Hagar and Ishmael. Among casts from the 
antique are several of the Vatican and Capitoline 
Museums; and among those of a later period of Fart 
the Moses of Michel Angelo, and ‘the Jonah ¢ 

Raphae 1 (the only statue ever modelle 





2 
which stands in the Chigi chapel of the 





church—the prince now represe nti ng t h gi family 
having courteously given permission at once 1 wr the 
casting. The commissioners ri juested Dr. Emil 
Braun (the distinguished archwxologist) to supply a 
perfect model of the Colosseum, il restored state, 
at the stipulated t rae of 2000 scudi; and a talented 









young Roman, Stefanori, has been o r about 
four months on this task—the model, 

just seen, having now nearly r ich 

tion. The material is a species of st 

by Dr. Braun, and repared by a 

which at once gives ness l 

than the glaring?white. The proj 


are miniature, but sufficiet 


I t 
reproduction of « every detail. The ame 


required by the method adopted is i 
not only has every frieze, corni 
exactly copied, but t of th 
of the building, ever It 1 
its circuit has t 





»> two 





modeller without use of are 
precisely correspondent. lumns in 
° 7 . . ° ee 3 
eight files of les—i peen neces 
sary to fashion four separate pi ind 160 tiny 
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* 
statues, of emperors and deities, have been prepared, 
from designs supplied by Dr. B., to fill the arches origi- 
nally soadorned. Those portions of the interior which 
were marble, will be of the same material in the copy ; 
and the laboriousness of preparation may be imagined 
from the fact, that the composition used, when ex- 
tended ina narrow strip, covered an extent double the 


actual height of the Colosseum! The diligence of 
Stefanori and his assistants has never flagged; day 
after day finding them from eight a.m. till sunset at 


their task, The same commissioners have arranged 
to procure, through Dr. Braun’s intervention, a model 
of the Pantheon; they likew gave commission for 
one to be executed by Stefanori, of the obelisk on the 
Lateran Piazza (the loftiest and most ancient in 
Rome), with the grand idea of erecting this, on the 
same proportions as the original, in the centre « f the 
Crystal Palace, to 
Dr. B.’s advice) in an imitation-stone, lately in- 
vented, from a variety of pieces cast separately on 
the spot—the whole at the terms of 1500 scudi. The 
Pope was applied to for permission ; he naturally re- 





be reproduced (according to | 
| astonishment, 


| sidered. 





against its walls continues, and a lofty cemicircular | terror in the youngest, and childish heroism in the 


cell, vaulted—the walls of brick, in very narrow 
layers, the ceiling of tiles (all perfectly preserved)— 
has been, some time since, discovered within the 
thickness of the ancient masonry. The Marquis 
Campana (owner of the celebrated Etruscan collec- 
tion) has undertaken excavations on the spot where 
a temple stood once, near the Baths of Caracalla. 
Prince Borghese has built a small house on the height 
above Frascati, fur preserving, incrusted in its outer 
walls, various fragments, some of much beauty, from 
the ruins of Tusculum. 

In the domain of native art Rome has far less to 
display with pride—one might almost say has been 
struck with sterility—in the province of painting 
than that of sculpture. The frigid exaggerations and 





| 


academic pedantry of artists who are here classed as | 


the first among their countrymen, might well awaken 
the examples and traditions amid 
which such practitioners have been reared being con- 
Witness the gaudy theatrical pictures of 


| St. Paul’s (where, happily, their number is few), by 


ferred to the Minister of Public Works, who expressed | 
| frescoes by Balbi and Gagliardi, lately commenced in 
| the upper compartments of the transepts in that great 


himself at first favourably ; but some of those intri- 
cacies of opposition, not uncommon here (and which I 
can neither account for nor explain), interfered subse- 
quently, so that a refusal was the result—not, how- 
ever, it is hoped, so absolute, but that powerful eccle- 
siastical influence, which has been applied to, may 
avail for reversing the sentence. Meantime, the 
benefit accruing, not only to artists, but to formatori 
(casters in gesso), has been great; and many poor Roman 
families owe their preservation from misery to the mu- 
nificence of the Sydenham Commissioners. It is be- 
lieved that no favourable feeling towards the English 
Government exists in the Papal Cabinet (in conse- 
quence of the anti-hierarchic demonstrations in our 
country), and Cardinal Antonelli has refused the 
offer made by Gaudil (the able engineer established, 
with his company, at Florence), to undertake the 
railway between Rome and Civita Vecchia, giving 
preference to offers, obviously less advantageous, 
from a French quarter. Yet a direct tribute of re- 
spect—or diplomatic courtesy—has been lately paid 
to his Holiness by Lord Clarendon, who transmitted 
to our Consul here a copy of the splendid publication, 
in seven volumes, with engravings and descriptions 
of the most noted objects in the Great Exhibition, to 
be presented from England’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Sovereign Pontiff. Two copies of a 
Bornou Grammar (lately compiled, I believe, by an 
English officer), were at the same time forwarded to 
Mr. Freeborn, one for the Pope, and one for the Pro- 
paganda Library. 

During the residence of the Court at the Quirinal, 
the private apartments at the Vatican have been 
undergoing repairs and embellishments of splendid 
character: one of the antechambers has been entirely 
incrusted with scagliola, imitating the finest mar- 
bles, of brilliantly varied hues; in several other 
rooms the ceilings have been renewed of richly carved 
wood-work, with gildings and painted reliefs; as 
well as pavements of inlaid marbles substituted 
for the former of tiles. In the library is now to be 
seen, on a table of Egyptian granite, a gift lately 
offered to his Holiness by Prince Dewidotf (one of 
the wealthiest of Russian aristocrats), a crucifix— 
the cross and square basement of malachite, the 
figure of gold (its length about one foot), with chas- 
ings round the angular parts, and the image of a 
dove, surrounded by rays, at each side the basement 
—all of gold. In a cabinet terminating the vast suite 
of rooms branching off, to right and left, from the cen- 
tral hall of this library, has also been placed the 
prie-dieu, presented to Fius IX. by the Archbishop 
and clergy of the diocese of Tours—a piece of work- 
manship to which I have seen nothing of its kind 
comparable: the style florid Gothic, with pinnacles, 
mouldings, canopies, &c.; an ivory crucifix at the 
apex, and smaller figures in ivory of the twelve apos- 
tles; the Madonna and child, and a sainted Pontiff 
introduced among the exquisitely-wrought details, 
the material of which, as the body of the construc- 
tion, is Russian oak, of a delicate light tint, resem- 
bling fawn-colour; a deep niche opened in the centre, 
so as to face the person kneeling, contains the figure 
of St. Louis at his devotions before the relic of the 
crown of thorns; and reliefs in wood represent, on 
the large panels at each side the basement, the armo- 
rial shield of Pius IX., and the allegoric forms of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The artist employed at 
Tours is said to have spent eight years on this beau- 
tiful piece of chapel-furniture. 

The excavations of the Appian have been (or 
shortly are to be) brought to a close; and I must re- 
serve for another letter some notice of the valuable 
and richly illustrated work, in two 4to volumes, by 
Canina, on this subject. Other excavations have been 
undertaken around the Grecostasis (of which three 


| 





columns only stand) on the Forum, and also in the | 


sunken space below the Capitol, where stand, con- 
siderably below the modern levels of the Roman 
Forum, the Arch of Severus, the Temples of Fortune 
and Jupiter Tonans. The more valuable fra 
found in laying open the stylobate of the Julian Basilica 
(of whose walls and columns nought remains erect), 
have been provisionally placed in a magazine under 
the Palatine. The disincumbering of the Pantheon, 
by destruction of the unsightly old houses built up 






Agricola, Coghetti, and others, and the series of 


basilica—not without merit certainly, but immeasu- 
rably inferior to the productions of others whose ser- 
vices might have been secured. Overbeck has not 
been employed to adorn a single church in Rome, 
though his design for a large fresco in the chamber of 
the Quirinal where Pius VII. was seized by the 
French (its appropriate subject being the escape of 
our Lord from the Jews, when they sought to throw 
him down a precipice, by rendering Himself invisible) 
has been executed by order of Pius IX. ; and a further 
commission has lately been given him by the Pontiff 
for a ‘* Via Crucis,” or series of groups illustrating 
the story of the Passion. Cornelius has been resident 
here for some months, yet there is no talk of his re- 
ceiving any commission to secure for this city some 
monument of his exalted genius. He is engaged on 
a composition, to include a vast number of figures, 
the Last Judgment, the execution from his designs to 
be in fresco, for the adornment, I believe, of a cemetery 
at Berlin. At present none are admitted, unless 
through particular personal interest, to see this work ; 
but J hear the figures are on a small scale, in the 
sketches at least, and that it is not the intention of 
the great master, now somewhat enfeebled by years, to 
work farther than in providing these subjects for his 
pupils to copy. In the house where he resides, on the 
Pincian Hill, an impressively beautiful series of 
frescoes, with figures life-size, remains on the walls of 
a private room (why not removed by the authorities 
where the public may enjoy it?) to attest the high 
achievements of Cornelius and Overbeck, in sacred 
art, even at the early stage of their career, when 
these two gifted men laboured together many years 
ago on the story here so finely treated—that of the 
Patriarch Joseph, commencing with his sale to the 
Arabian merchants, and terminating with the affect- 
ing scene of recognition in the hall of Pharaoh’s palace. 
Of this series two are by Cornelius, Joseph inter- 
preting his Dream to Pharaoh, and the meeting with 
his brethren, when he declares himself, amidst the 
state surrounding the minister of Egypt; also, above 
those pieces, two lunettes, allegorically representing 
the seven years of famine and seven years of plenty, by 
the groups of a mother with seven blooming children— 
some pressing the grape, others sporting in fulness of 
health and joy ; and of another, with the same num- 
ber of children, exhibiting variously the terrible effects 
of famine—the infant at her breast dying, two boys 
struggling with fierce looks for a loaf, another, livid 
and emaciated, lying at the point of death. The treat- 
ment of each of these contrasted subjects is most 
powerful, and every figure characterised by dramatic 
expression. The four other groups are by Overbeck, 
whose general conception, I should say (as here mani- 
fested), has more of pathos, while that of Cornelius 
has more of power. 

The Hall of Consistory in the Vatican contains 
seven fine paintings, now visible during the absence 
of the Court—the Adoration of the Magi, and Mar- 
tyrdom of the Macchabei, by Vandyk—the Raising 
of Lazarus, by Muziano, &c.—but the latest addition 
to it, by Balbi (the same engaged for St. Paul’s), 
whose subject is the lately beatified Paul of the Cross, 
swooning in extasy and supported by angels, seemed 
to mea trashy performance, scarcely admissible into 
any annual exhibition, much less fitting for the 
august, art-consecrated halls of the Vatican. 

In the public rooms in the Piazza del Popolo, a 
picture, the standard of whose merits I should say no 
living Roman painter could by many degrees approach, 
has been attracting admiration for some weeks—the 
Arrest of the Family of Manfred, of the Hohen- 
staufen, by order of Charles of Anjou (after the latter 
had seized the crown of Sicily), in the year 1266—by 
Eduard Engerth, of Vienna. Helena, the high- 
minded widow of the vanquished prince, her four 
lovely children, her handmaid, and two stern mail- 
clad men, with a Capuchin friar, and two inmates of 
the castle of Trani (where the event took place), the 


| latter shown in the background, as they descend a 


staircase—such the actors composing the scene in this 
really striking and highly-wrought picture. The 
dignity of sorrow and wronged royalty in the mother 


{ (whose finely-marked countenance is in profile); the 











| eldest boy, who draws his little jewelled sword with 


an air proclaiming the son of a soldier and a prince; 
the half-scared, half-unconscious innocence of the 
secoud, who clings to his mother’s robe, and looks up 
to her face as if thence to learn the meaning of the 
unwonted intrusion; whilst the ittle girl throws her- 
self on the ground, hiding her face in the velvet robe; 
and the contrasted rudeness of the hard-featured 
military satellites, one of whom impassively unrolls a 
warrant with the signature of Charles, and the other 
fiercely seizes the youngest boy—are in every detail 
most expressive. 

On the 28th of this month is to be an auction on a 
great scale, at the Vonte di Pieta, or institution for 
lending money on pledges, which has been magnitied 
and endowed to considerable extent by the Roman 
Government, or by the individual protection of 
Pontiffs; and the distinguished gentleman, the 
Marquis Campana, who presides over that establish- 
ment, is anxious to have reported the fact of this 
public sale within its walls to extensive cognizance, 
principally because an interest addressing other feel- 
ings besides those of the connoisseur, attaches to, 
and may claim the patronage of the affluent for, the 
undertaking. The objects to be consigned to the 
auctioneer were, for the most part, deposited in the 
Monte during the vicissitudes of the years ’48 and *49, 
when there was by no means such protection for life 
and property, nor that unruffled prosperity under the 
smiles of democracy in Rome, as certain English 
journals concluded, or have since believed on the 
authority of Italian refugees; but, on the contrary, 
impending ruin for many respectable families, who 
were, in some instances, only saved by the generous 
promptitude of Campana in applying the revenues of 
the Monte to their succour, on the security of pledges 
the value of which was purely hypothetical, and 
whose redemption, as the event has proved, was 
scarcely to be expected from any creditor. The 
objects now to be disposed of fill a large suite of 
rooms, which for about two years past have been 
on certain days in the week public, and comprise 
about 1000 pictures; a hundred or more pieces of 
sculpture, mostly copies in marble from the antique 
(on small scale), or from Michel Angelo and Canova, 
a few by living artists; two cabinets of bronzes, in- 
cluding lamps and urns of the Pompeian character, 
and miniature copies from statuary ; mosaic tables ; 
ornaments in pietre dure; alabaster vases, and other 
objects of vertu. Among the paintings it is true that 
many are little above the average value of the old- 
curiosity-shops’ contents, so plentiful and multifarious 
in this city ; a large room-full of historic portraits,— 
Popes, Doges, Cardinals, Generals, Princesses—possess 
little interest save that attaching to the subjects (some 
exceptions being made); but many others have claims 
to authenticity and marks of genius recognised by 
judicial sentence from the Acadamicians of St. Luke, 
whose sanction has allowed the affixing of great 
names, on ascription to illustrious schools. Of these 
I may mention, two Holy Families, by Perugino and 
Rubens; David meditating over a Crown and Skull, by 
Guercino; Bacchus and Ariadne, Guido (a picture of 
cabinet-size, with numerous figures of Cupids and 
Satyrs, Ariadne seated by the sea-shore in her aban- 
donment, and the celestial wooer presented to her by 
Venus—a genially imagined, bright, and poetic scene) ; 
St. Sebastian swooning under his wounds, Spagnoletto, 
and another of the same subject, by Guido, finely 
characterised by heroic beauty combined with mar- 
tyr-sanctity; The Triumph of Bacchus, Titian (or his 
school), a cabinet piece of various figures; a JV/a- 
donna, Sassoferrato ; St. Theresa at a table writing 
(apparently a portrait, and full of individuality), Sub- 
leyras; also a series of the early Christian schoob 
occupying an entire room, in which the names of 
Albert Durer, Botticelli, Lippi, &c. are given to many 
pieces, bearing all the characteristics of their ascetic 
and quaint, but highly expressive compositions. To 
Guido’s Bacchus and Ariadne is labelled the price as 
350/., and various other pictures are thus estimated 
in anticipation of the auctioneer’s decision. Among 
the objects belonging to the decorative class is a model 
of the Column of Trajan restored, about two feet 
high, in white marble, with all the reliefs exquisitely 
elaborated ; and a miniature shrine of costly devotion 
is exhibited in the form of an edicula, containing 
under a pediment the figures of the Virgin and Child, 
the whole about three feet high, in pietre dure of the 
most precious description—the flesh parts of the figures 
in pink carnelion, the draperies in variously coloured 
agates, the cornices and entablature in African black, 
the remaining details in onyx, lapis lazuli, jasper, and 
agate. A sale to comprise articles thus numerous, and 
presumption thus valuable, will, of course, occupy by 
many days. Apropos of the subject, I copy from the 
Giornale di Roma of yesterday, a statistic report of 
the commerce in productions of art during the year 
1852, exportations of ancient and modern works— 
but, as might be expected, no importations included 
—for Rome and its ecclesiastically governed states. 
The total of exportations amounts to the value of 
232,498 scudi 3 pauls (the reader not familiar with 
which coinage may be informed, that 5 scudis are 
equivalent to the pound sterling, and 10 pauls to the 
scudi.) The pictures by living artists exported from 
Rome represented the value of 69,999 scudi; aud 
the sculptures, also by living artists, 147,687 scudi. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WOR 


4D. 
[. New Books. 

Researches into the Pathology and Treatment of De- 
Sormities of the Human Body. By Joun Bisuor, 
F.R.S., Member of the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Northern Dispensary, &c. 5: 

On the Natureand Treatment of the Deformities of the 
Human Frame: being a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Orthopedic Hospital in 1843, with 
numerous Notes and Additions to the present time. 
By W. J. Lirrie, M.D., Founder of the Royal 
Orthopedic Hospital, &e. Illustrated by 160 En- 
gravings and Diagrams. 1853. 

The progress of orthopedic surgery during the last 
sixteen years is little less than magical. Deformities 
and distortions were formerly regarded simply as 
mechanical displacements ; and yet their management 
was intrusted to men who, besides being profoundly 
ignorant of anatomy, had no knowledge whatever even 
of the first principles of mechanics. In the works under 
review, it is well and clearly shown (by Mr. Bishop) 
that not only anatomy and physiology, but geometry, 
mechanics, and chemistry, are necessary to a know- 
ledge of the nature and causes of the most common 
cases of deformity—and (by Dr. Little) that when the 
nature of the case is well understood, there are few 
diseases which will more readily yield to the ap- 
pliances of modern surgery and medicine ; for deformi- 
ties, like other abnormal conditions of the system, 
most frequently arise from some derangement of the 
general health. Mr. Bishop’s work is addressed ex- 
clusively to the medical profession, of which the 
brightest ornaments have not refused to acknowledge 
how much they are indebted to this eminent surgeon 
for his labours in the much neglected department of 
mechanical surgery. Mr. Bishop's treatise, like Dr. 
Little’s, is beautifully illustrated by figures and dia- 
grams; and it is not paying him too high a compliment 
to say that the chemical structure, the mechanical ad- 
justments, the anatomical relations, and the complica- 
ted pathological conditions of the human spine, have 
never been so clearly set forth as in the volume under 
review. Nor is it libellous, as it regards the profes- 
sion, to say that these matters have never before been 
so fully understood. So vastly complicated is the 
human spine in its structure and mechanical relations ; 
30 exquisitely adapted to afford internally a channel of 
protection to the spinal marrow, and externally sup- 
port for the head and the whole of the upper portion 
of the body ; so loosely composed of a mere chain of 
bones, yet supplying fulcra for a hundred levers ; so 
flexible yet so strong, so firm and yet so yielding, and 
80 liable to be distorted by the operation of a hundred 
causes—that nothing less than the devotion of the 
best part of a man’s life to the study of its intricate 
phenomena, could possibly make him familiar with 
its economy, its diseases, and its distortions. The 
results of such a devotion of time and talent appear 
in Mr. Bishop’s book. 

To Dr. Little the profession as well as the public 
are greatly indebted, not only as the founder of what 
may now now be termed the parent orthopedic in- 
stitution, but for a most complete and comprehen- 
sive series of lectures, embracing the literature as well 
as the principles and practice of orthopaedic surgery, 
and including not only the deformities produced by 
disease or accident, but likewise congenital distortions 
ofthe spineand limbs. In alarge proportion of the cases 
in which the deformity exists in the limbs, Dr. Little 
believes the fault to reside chiefly in the permanent 
contraction of some muscle, which he has very generally 
found susceptible of relief or cure from a very simple 
operation (tenotomy) which consists in a subcutaneous 
division of the contracted tendon; and the success 
Which has attended this measure is notorious. Mr. 
Bishop, however, prefers, as a gencral rule, the more 
circuitous, but (as he conceives) the more philosophi- 
cal method, of stretching the tendons by continuous 
mechanical extension where this can be conveniently 
applied. He believes that in most cases, the con- 
tracted tendon and! muscle may thus be restored, in 
time, to their normal length, and the limb thus libe- 
tated from this source of deformity. With this ex- 
ception, there appears to be a striking harmony of 
Views between these eminent practical men. Mr. 
Bishop strongly denounces, as a most common cause 
of lateral curvature of the spine, the barbarous 
habit which English mothers have long  prac- 
tised, of encasing the tender frames of their 
daughters in a rigid framework of iron or bone, so 
cruelly disposed around the chest as to limit the power 
of breathing, contract and displace the lungs, paralyse 
the muscles of the trunk, distort the spine, and 
ultimately reduce the fairest of living forms to the 

shape of a wooden doll cut in the figure of an hour- 
glass—as if the graceful undulations’ of the female 
"gure were less becoming and less attractive than the 
abrupt and repulsive form of a wasp or a dragon-fly. 





Even in their moderate use, as mere props or supports 
to the trunk, Mr. Bishop vehemently condemns the 
use of stays or corsets, as tending to weaken the 
spinal muscles, and thus destroying the self-sup- 
porting character of the spine. He even censures the 


not warning the latter of the mischiefs they are 
thoughtlessly inflicting upon their daughters. On 
| this subject Dr. Little is silent, despairing, probably, 
of the slightest chance of reason being listened to on 
a question of fashion. 
instruct not mothers, but young men in search of a 


duced by lacing, and to give them some idea of the 
natural figure of a young woman. If it were once 
found that deformity was really diminishing the 
chances of matrimony, stays and “elastic bodices” 
would soon go out of fashion. A well-formed female 
figure, including the well-developed chest, is indeed 
rarely to be met with; the waist ranging from 21 to 
24 inches, instead of from 25 to 28 or 30, which is the 
average natural size. 
given lately at ,”’ said a person who had paid 
great attention to these matters, “and out of 100 
ladies present on that occasion, there was not one ap- 
deformed.” Unfortunately, Englishmen are as blind 
Chinese are to the horrible distortions of their own 
feet. Their custom is, however, far less barbarous 
than ours, inasmuch as it is not destructive of the 
general health. 
EPIDEMICS AND THE GENERAL HEALTH. 

The Cholera is rapidly retreating as the mercury 
falls in the thermometer, and the dread of it may be 
said to have passed by. Yet the general mortality is 
steadily increasing. In the five weeks ending Dec. 3 
the metropolitan mortality had risen from 1112 to 


week. Of the whole number, 379 died of diseases of 
the respiratory organs, and 222 of tubercular diseases 
(chiefly consumption). 
of the mortality is due to disorders of the chest. In 
relation to these diseases, there is as much room 
for sanitary improvement as in relation to cho- 
lera. London fogs are the source of much 
illness and death. They carry into the lungs 
vast quantities of soot, dust, and filth, besides a pro- 


and of carbon itself, the product of 
bustion. Now, there are thousands of poor asthmatic 
people in London, whose lungs, partly blocked up, 
and otherwise enfeebled, are compelled to work hard, 
even in a pure air, to eliminate the carbon carried to 
the lungs by the blood vessels; and when an ad- 
ditional quantity of carbon is rushing into these 
delicate structures, irritating the mucous membrane 
so as to pour out more secretion, the respiration 
suffers a double check, inflammation completes the 
difficulty, and the sufferers die by bundreds. Now 
the mortality is far less in the country districts; and 
the reason is, there is little smoke, and consequently 
the fogs are less dense and far less mischievous. It is 
now known that it is easy, not only for manufactories 
and steam-engines, but for private fires to be made to 
consume their own smoke. ‘To pollute the atmos- 
phere, therefore, with a gaseous refuse which might be 
burnt at less expense than the cost of extra washing, 
or at no expense at all, is, to say the least, a barbarous 
practice, not less filthy than throwing liquid and 
solid refuse into the streets. This nuisance might be 
avoided by a careful passenger, but the filthier gas 
must be respired; it penetrates into our houses, 
spreads over our public parks, and intrudes its un- 
welcome presence into the apartments of Royalty 
itself. We doubt not that Lord Palmerston would 
put down this nuisance if it were properly set before 
him in its true light. Cex.sus TERTIUS. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


DIETETIC CHEMISTRY. 

THE Foop or MAN IN REFERENCE TO AGE AND 
EmpLoyMENT.—This is one of those subjects which, 
although of the greatest importance in a civilised 
state where large numbers of the people are fed at the 
expense of the government, is still but imperfectly 
understood. It is indeed very doubtful whether any 
special law can ever be obtained to determine the 
exact amount of food required to maintain in health 


conditions of employment, lodging, and clothing; 
since, owing to certain individual peculiarities, both 
physical and mental, belonging to each one—pecu- 
liarities which we describe as constitution, stamina, 
temperament, &c.—a given diet will in one case 
be ample, and in another insufficient. It is therefore 
impossible to adjust a scale to meet each case; all 





“T was at the conversazione | 


1414, every week showing an increase on the past | 


So that more than one-third | 


portion of carbonic acid, the product of combustion ; | 
semi-com- | 


and strength man, woman, or child under similar | 
| viz., those resembling, or actually being, flesh; and 


The only remedy would be to | 


| 


wife, in the nature and degree of the deformity pro- | 


amount of nutritive matter requisite to maintain men 
in health and strength under various circumstances of 
age and employment, and to apportion their food on 
this basis. 

When, however, we bring our scientific knowledge 


medical advisers of vain and ignorant mothers for | to bear upon this subject, we quickly find ourselves 


at fault for want of the primary elements on which 
to found our calculations; since, as Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair justly remarked in his observations on this sub- 
ject at the Royal Institution: “ If the question were 
asked—How much carbon should an adult man con- 
sume daily ? we have scarcely more than one reply on 
which we can place reliance; viz., that the guards of 
the Duke of Darmstadt eat about eleven ounces of 
carbon daily in their rations.” This is something, 
but it does not help us greatly. If we take another 
step and inquire—How much of those substances, out 


| of which the flesh and sinews are made, is requisite to 


support an adult man in good condition ? we can ob- 
tain no positive answer. Even as respects the rela- 


| tion between the carbon in this latter class of sub- 


stances, which may be conveniently designated as 
flesh-formers, and the alimentary matters which, 
being consumed wholly in the lungs, may be termed 


| heat givers, we have yet no reliable information; the 


proaching to a good figure, and many were horridly | 


to the deformity of their wives and daughters as the | 


inferences on these points, deduced from the composi- 
tion of flour, being theoretical, not experimental. 

The trutl of the matter is, that, in spite of the 
efforts made by the separate and united researches of 
chemists and physiologists, we cannot as yet grapple 
satisfactorily with the subject of nutrition. For ex- 
ample, we know that from the albumen of the egg 
(white of egg), are formed feathers, claws, membranes, 
cells, blood-corpuscules, nerves, &c.; butof the pro- 


| cesses, changes, transformations, and above all, the 


| causes which bring 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


| phenomena. 





| 


about these modifications, we 
may safely affirm we know nothing. With an ab- 
sence of the knowledge of first principles, and possess- 
ing but rude and unsatisfactory data to guide us, we 
cannot do better than have recourse to experience; 
since science may here, as in many other problems it 
has successfully done, evolve from the practical ex- 
perience of mankind the causes of many unexplained 
These considerations induced Dr. Lyon 
Playfair to have recourse to the statistics of diet 
procurable from the various public establishments of 


| the kingdom, as wellas other sources; since these 


dietaries are the result of careful observation and pro- 
longed experience of the amount of food of known 
weight, quality, and description, found to be requi- 
site for the support of man under every circumstance 
of age, condition and employment; and he has en- 
deavoured, by analysing that experience, to acquire 
an insight into the processes of nutrition, under given 
conditions of life, otherwise unattainable in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. To do this, however, 
is no slight task, and the result of much labour 
makes butsa sorry show. For instance, to gain the 
result afforded by our pauper dietaries, 542 unions 
were applied to; 700 explanatory letters were written 
to them; and 54,564 calculations, including the addi- 


| tions, had to be made, in order to educe results which 


occupy but a single line in a dietary table. 

There is no longer any question of the heat of the 
body being due to the combustion of the unazotised 
ingredients of food; the butter, starch, fat, &c. which 
we eat, being just as truly burnt as if they had been 
thrown into the fire, or used for candles. A man 
annually inspires about seven hundredweight of 
oxygen, one-fifth of which, we may say, combines 
with, that is, burns a portion of his body, and pro- 
duces heat; and were it not for the introduction of 
fresh fuel, or, in other words, food, the whole of the 
carbon in the blood would be consumed in about 
three days. The amount of food required depends on 
the number of respirations, the rapidity of the pulsa- 
tions, and the capacity of the lungs. Cold increases 
the amount of oxygen inspired by a man, whilst heat 
diminishes it. We see the influence of temperature on 
the amount of food required by the inhabitants of the 
Arctic Regions, and of the Tropics respectively; thus, 
an Esquimaux consumes weekly about 250 ounces of 
azotised ingredients (flesh, &c.), and 1280 ounces of 
unazotised substances (fat, oil, &c.), containing no less 
than 1125 ounces of carbon; a prisoner at hard labour 
in Bengal consumes but 28 ounces of azotised food, and 
192 of non-azotised, containing 91 ounces of carbon. 
The case of the Esquimaux may be an%extreme one, 


| and the anomaly is often met with of the natives of 


the tropics showing a predilection for fatty food, which 
most abounds in carbon; still the differences in the 


| quantities consumed are enormous. 


More than a century ago, Beccaria pointed out the 
nature of the second great division of articles of food, 


asked, “Is it not true, that we are composed of the 


| very substances which serve for our nourishment ?” 
| A simple view, which now meets with general belief ; 
| for the albumen, gluten, casein, &c., are now recog- 


that can be done is to carefully determine the average | 


nised as the sole fesh-formers ; whether the immediate 
source of these proximate cunstituents of flesh and 
sinew be indirect, from the flesh of the animal, or 
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direct, from the azotised constituents of the vegetable | of to charge the fabrics, so as to make them feel heavy 
food. The graminivorous animal is but a granary | in the hand, Mr. Calvert states that thousands of | and down, as the levels might require. We are no 
for the carnivorous, and for such as man, feeding | pieces of silk, during the autumn and winter, become | vulgar utilitarians, requiring the positive justification 
indifferently on vegetables or flesh. The flesh-forming | covered with a white mildew, which, when allowed | of absolute necessity for ornamental appliance; on 
principles of the corn, grasses, and roots, eaten by | to remain, permanently stain the fabric. Here the | the contrary, we admit, with the critic in the Builder, 
the first, are deposited during the processes of nutri- | fraud brings its own punishment, and must fall | that “th > same arguient, carried out, would reduce 
tion, as flesh, sinew, &c.; this deposition accumulates | on the heads of the persons who devise and carry | the building to four bare walls and a roof. A noble 
with the growth of the animal, and is, when eaten, | out these dirty doings: since it appears to be a com- | building is at one and the same time a symbol and an 
directly assimilated by man, and those animals which | mon practice for a silk-dyer to receive 16 ounces | incitement; an evidence of the importance and intel- 
feed on flesh. ; | of raw silk, which he must deprive of 4 ounces of | ligence of the community erecting it, and an induce- 

The mere weight of food eaten is no criterion of its |} gummy matter before he can dye it; and yet he is | ment to every member of the community to maintain 
nutritive value, either as a flesh-former or heat- | expected to return from 32 to 36 ounces of black silk, that importance and exhibit that intelligence in his 
giver; thus, whether a sailor, R. N., is fed on fresh or | thus trebling the weight of the genuine article. This | own proper person.” This is a truth as absolute as 
on salt meat, the weight varies very slightly, being | he does by charging the silk, amongst other things, | the other, that, so far as possible, the ornamentation 
302 ounces of fresh meat diet to 290 of the | with glue, which, like all other animal matter, is very | of a noble building should be at one and the same 
latter per week ; but, with the former, he obtains less susceptible of decomposition in the presence of damp | time symbolical and serviceable; and, in such a case 
than 35 ounces of flesh-formers and 703 ounces of | and warmth, by which means the silk is spotted by | as that of the Leeds Town-hall, there is, frequently, 
heat-givers, whilst the salt dietary gives him nearly | mildew. If it escapes this plague, andis brought into | serious necessity for a provision which is not only not 
41 ounces of flesh-formers and 87} ounces of heat- | use, the wearer is surprised to find her thick, heavy | afforded in the design under consideration, but which 
givers; a difference in the nutritive values of dietaries | silk dress quickly resolve itself into its component | is/ess than not afforded ; for, in the absence of any pro- 
of similar weights, which pervades the tables Dr. | parts of a flimsy silk fabric, heavily charged and | tected carriage-way, there is an exposed step-ascent of 
Playfair has constructed. | stiffened with dye-stuff and glue, and exclaims | some twenty-five feet broad between the carriage-door 

Practice, as exemplified in a comparison of various | against the seller, forgetful that probably about one- | and the front of the portico. And what is the conse- 
public dietaries, shows considerable differences in the half of the cost of its weight in raw silk was the price | quence at best? Why, that on every occasion of a 
nutritive value of the food consumed by the adult, | paid for the “dress.” publie concert, &e. the delicate persons of the Leeds 
the aged, and the young. Our soldiers and sailors,| Similar tricks are played with cotton goods; | ladies (who, we presume, enjoy no special immunity 
1dult men, consume about 35 ounces | some fustians being imbued with some 16 to 18 | from colds, consumption, and death!) must be shel- 
7 per cent. of their weight of bone-size; and | tered by canvas-covered carpentry, temporarily dis- 


shelter, with inclined planes (if possible) leading up 


——__—~ | 


types of healthy 





of flesh-formers to 72 ounces of heat-givers per week ; 
the ratio of the carbon contained in them being as | white calico with the same amount of some | figuring the building, which should, at such times, 
1 in the first to 3 in the second. Aged men re- | white mineral in powder, as chalk or sulphate | show itself in all its best unaided grace and beauty. 


quire less flesh-formers, 25 to 30 ounces, and more | of barytes, mixed with “sour flour,” 7. e. damaged The Builder says, “‘ some have objected to the tower 
heat-givers, 72 to 78 ounces; the respective ratios of | and fermented wheaten flour. In both cases the germs | as of no use.” We will venture to say ample “ use” 
the carbon being as 1 to 5in this case; whilst with | of mildew are thus fraudulently added to the fabrics, may be found to authorise it, required as it addition- 
boys, of ten to twelve years old, the amount of flesh- | and are quickly developed, unless the goods are kept | ally is, for the reason we have asserted, as well as for 
formers given is about half that of the adult, 17 | very dry, to the spoiling and rotting of the entire | its value as a symbol of the eralted purpose of the 
piece. Mr. Crace-Calvert states that this production | structure, and its lofty predominance as the great 
. of mildew is so rapid as to be developed in the space | crowning civil edifice of a large city. A muniment- 
tection from the weather diminish the necessity for | of a week, when some cotton cloth stiffened with | room, clock-chamber, bell-chamber, and observatory, 
food; exposure and hard labour increase it ; and, | ground rice only was moistened and placed in a damp | may well and characteristically form the successive 
bearing these conditions in mind, Dr. Playfair’s table | dark place. Printed calicoes are often mildewed | storeys of a Town-hall tower. 

' p owing to the “finish” employed, such as sour-flour But, assuredly, if use is to be the theme of argu- 


ounces, the heat-givers being 58 ounces—the ratios of 
the carbons being nearly 1 to 54. Warmth and pro- 





of dietaries is a painful one. The average value of the 











pauper diet of all the English counties in 1851 was 22 | and ground rice. ment, let us have the rich beauty of the Corinthian 
ounces weekly of flesh-makers and 58 ounces of heat- | This mildew, viewed under the microscope, is found | colonnade employed in connexion with the health, 
givers; that of prisoners in England, sentenced to | to consist of fibres and granules, exactly resembling | comfort, and welfare of that “ beauty” which is so 
hard labour for more than four months, 201 ounces | the flocei and sporules of the fungus developed on the | fondly associated with “ England and home!” Even 
of flesh-formers and 73} ounces of heat-givers ; whilst surface of stale mucilage. ‘To prevent its attack, Mr. | before the tower, then, we would call aloud for the 
that of the Dorsetshire agricultural labourer is given | Calvert properly recommends the employment of | portico. A hexastyle might be added with no dis- 
as 201 ounces of the flesh-formers, and 514 ounces of starch only for the legitimate stiffening and finishing | turbance to the general plan; but, upon second 

is better | of the goods; the farina being deprived of the | thoughts, we know not but a noble octastyle (i. ¢., 


heat-givers. The Gloucestershire peasant 
off, his diet being superior in nutritive value to that | azotised principles which accompany it in the vege- | a portico of eight columns) might not be better em- 
of the Greenwich pensioner. The City Workhouse, | table, does not ferment, a condition likely to prevent | ployed, the two lateral projecting bulks being ex- 
Edinburgh, enjoys the unenviable position of issuing the formation of mildew. He also recommends a | tended inwards to unite with it. In the latter case, 
the lowest of above forty public diet-tables in dif- | mixture of sulphate of zine and white arsenic to be | we would leave the square peristyle of the lower part 
ferent countries, it containing but 13°30 ouncesof flesh- | mixed with the size and sour-flour, as preventing | of the tower as it is; but, if the siz-columned portico 
formers, and 31} ounces of heat-givers—the latter being | mildew in the goods finished with this doctored filth, | be employed, we would suggest the breaking forward 
about one-half only of the quantity which even the | which one can only hope fails in the end to effect its | of the central four columns of the tower peristyle, so 
Hindoo cultivator in Dharwar, Bombay, is able to | proposed object. as to make it harmonise with the more compound 
procure. —- —_ character of the main front, which would then have 
From the quantity of these flesh-formers in food, | two recessed columns between the portico and the 
we may gather some idea of the rate of change ARCHITECTURE. wing projections, the latter remaining as they are. 
which takes place in the body. Now, a man whose os We also presume to hint at a little less complexity 
weight is 140 pounds has about 4 pounds of flesh in | MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS | in the spiral termination of the tower; and we would 
his blood, 274 pounds in his muscular substance, &c., A FINE ART. lastly express some doubt as to the suitability and 
and 5 pounds of a material analogous to flesh in his | THe best reply to any onslaughts which may be | effect of the little vases which rest on the bulky 
bones. A soldier or sailor eats these 37 pounds in | made on Greek and Roman architecture as applied to | pedestals at the angles of the balustrade course. 
about eighteen weeks ; so that this period might re- | modern purposes, is to be found in the contemptuous | Ve hope Mr. Broderick will understand, that all 
present the time required to change and replace all | disregard of such attacks, when such an opportunity | we have said, however founded on our own convic- 
the tissues of the body, if all changed with equal | offers as that of a costly town-hall for so important | tions, is uttered with deference both to himself and 
a town as Leeds; and we heartily congratulate | Sir C. Barry. He is sufficiently to be felicitated in 
| the country on another addition to its Corinthian | having obtained his appointment as architect to the 





rapidity, which, however, is improbable. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. splendours. Leeds Town-hall; and we are inclined to believe that 
Minpew on Woven Faprics.—A Manchester In the Builder, Vol. XI. pp. 690-91, are a plan and | Leeds in particular, to say nothing of his country in 


chemist, Mr. Crace-Calvert, discusses this subject in | perspective view of the New Town-hall, Leeds, Mr. | general, is not less to be congratulated. Should his 
a notice simultaneously inserted in more than one of | Cuthbert Broderick architect. According to the | building be fully realised, as it appears in the wood- 
the scientific journals. The practice, which is now | description given in the Budlder, the dimensions of the | cuts now before us, it must needs prove a grand aidi- 
becoming general, of procuring the insertion of the | great hall exceed that of St. George, at Liverpool, | tion to our National Museum of Classical Design ; bu 
same memoir on a scientific subject in more than one | and that of the great Birmingham building. We | we are bold enough to think that the remarks we 
journal, but figuring in every case as an original com- | agree with the critic of the publication alluded to, in | have made are not unworthy of his consideration. 
munication, is simply a nuisance to the reader; it, | thinking the “ plan exceedingly good, and the whole It is curious to turn at once from the classic ele- 
however, deserves a graver censure from the conduc- | design highly creditable to Mr. Broderick.” The | gance and stately majesty of the Leeds Town-hall to the 
tors or editors of those journals, each of whom, judg- | judgment of Sir C. Barry also corroborates this | picturesque higgledy-piggledy of Mr. Teulon’s design 
ing from type and position, print these compositions | eulogy, as that eminent architect assisted the build- | for Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire. Gables, towers, 
in good faith of their being communicated to their | ing-committee in coming to its decision in selecting, | turrets, dormers, lanterns, and buttresses, shoot up in 
especial periodical, and to none other. Our elder | from other competing designs, the one now before us. | all shapes, sizes, and elevations, from a crowded 
followers of science disdained such means of gaining | We only hope, however, that the “whole design” | cluster of various Gothic forms, which are huddled 
fame ; they were content to have their lucubrations | will be carried out; for, unquestionably, the tower | round a large pigeon-house-topped square central 
copied and disseminated, if worthy ; if trivial, that | (which is not included in the present contract) is not | structure, like a pack of little boys round a big one 
one tomb alone should contain them. There are many | less essential to the perfection of the structure, than | who holds aloft a plum-cake to be scrambled for. 
points of ethics as respects the followers of science, | the great Victoria Tower to the Houses of Parlia- | (We hope the privileges of the season will allow us 
nowadays, which require mooting and determining. | ment. The Leeds Town-hall is not, like that of Bir- | this joke without offence.) 

But to return to the subject of mildew. Mr. | mingham, a thing of length, temple-formed; nor is No doubt this sort of building associates pictorially 
Calvert traces its origin to the frands perpetrated in | it, like that of Liverpool, a compound figure with a | enough with old “ Bracebridge Hall” notions, and 
the various trades, assigning the blame, not to the | central cube rising high above two lateral ranges; | does as well in the wooded landscape about it as the 
manufacturer, bleacher, or finisher, but to the firm | but a vast parallelogram of 250 by 200 feet of uni- | designs-accidental, the rocks and fantastic things of 
from which they receive orders—an unfair verdict in | form altitude—a low cubical mass, without any pedi- | nature. Doubtless there is much ingenuity in design- 
our eyes, the fault lying, as, with retributive justice, | ment, or rising central features, and having its flat- | ing, consistently with practical internal regularity and 
does the punishment, in the main with the consumers, | ness and horizontality only corrected by its breaks | convenience, an exterior which seems almost devoid 
who do and will buy “ bargains,” in spite of repeated | and the vertical lines of its colonnades, and the | of any design whatever. With equal candour we 
experience, and often of better knowledge. Not but | pseudo-architecture of its engaged three-quarter pil- | may admit the correctness of the parts separately, the 
that the pr ducers and dealers in these roguish wares | ~ and pilasters, which are as thick as forest-trees. imposing internal effects, and the beauty, in their 
deserve a whipping ; they are the clever knaves who | Now it may be, perhaps, allowed, that the proposed , way, of the details throughout. It is, at all events, 
prey both on the unwary, as well as on those silly | addition of the tower will rectify the defect of that no “ carpenter's Gothic.” It is right manorial ; and 
knaves who think they can win at a game their op- | unrelieved and low level, which otherwise will leave | the chapel, close by, shows it to be reverend orthodox. 
ponents play with cogged dice. the building open to criticism ; and, even as it appears | [t has also a pretty outer gateway—a sort of social 

It is when shipped to warm and moist climates that | with the tower, we could wish that the principal front | barbacan—with a word over its kindly arch which 
mildew most frequently makes its appearance on the | had exhibited a projecting centre of six advancing | pronounces the encouraging intimation, “ Welcome 
stuffs thus placed in the most favourable conditions | columns, whose entablature might have been crowned | Let us not then “abuse our welcome ;” but let 1 
for its development; and this occurs indifferently, | with a pediment—these columns to have formed a | rather reverentially accept it, as coming from a some 
whether animal or vegetable substances are made use | veritable and honest portico, protecting a carriage- | what crotchetty and quaint, but very decided, gentle 
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g up man of the old English aad with a touch of the| Such is.the curious origin of the magnificent | of the photograph (says the Atheneum) has been made 
fe no = Fleming and German. The hall-staircase must have | volume before us. It contains no less than thirty of | by Mr. Mayall, in conjunction with the directors of 
ation © avery striking effect, and the plan indicates a very | these engravings, to one half of which Te RNER’S name | the Polytechnic. The images of scenes—persons— 
= | mansion-like and most convenient interior ; whilethe | is affixed. In addition to these we have three | statues—so exquisitely transferred to glass by the 
ilder, terrace-works and outbuildings, generally, must | autogr: iph letters from Turner, two to 5 Sa Britton, | photographic process—are, by this new development 
educe © greatly contribute to make Zortworth Court am ost and the third addressed to Sir T. Lawrence. The | of its uses, thrown on to a large screen—as in the case 
noble q pleasant place to dwell in, as well - curiously inte- | editor of the volume, Mr. Miller, has contributed | of the ordinary dissolving views. [he advantage 
nd an ae to behold. See Builder, Vol. XI., pp. 666, | Memoirs of Turner and Girtin, and an article de- | of the photographic picture over the picture 
intel- 667, 702. The view of the Boat- ro p. 703, also | scriptive of the subject of each engraving; and | painted human hand will be readily imagined— 
duce- shows muc h ingenuity and picturesque taste. these famous localities or beautiful landscapes have | the multiplying power of the lens bringing 
intain In the Builder, Vol. XI p. 743, is a view of the | found in Mr. Miller a thoroughly congenial illus- | out all the minute beauties. instead of exagger- 
in his Mansion Louse Chapel, Camberwell, Mes f trator; for there is no writer of our day who can ating all the defects. The result seems mira- 
ute as and Fuller, architects. The old conve ntl ynal dissent- | discourse so pleasantly, instructively, and poetically | culous. Some rooms in the Palace of the Louvre, 
tation ing chapel model has, we believe, been wholly given | about places as he. , ‘ “| views of Versailles, and an interior of an artist’s 
/ Same up, unless we except that of the ’Soc ie ety of Friends Apart from their intrinsic beauty, these engravings | studio, were among the subjects th rown on to the 
a case We are not aware (and desire correction if we be | have an historical and biographical interest; they | Polytechnic canvas. Statuary, building | foliage 
ently, wrong) that the Quakers have been, as yet, untrue to | enable us to compare Turner's earliest with his later appear to be among the favourite subjects which 
ly not their vows of unornate simplicity. They are possibly | styles, and the difference is astonishing. None of the | the experiments have as yet been tried. Forms, lines 
which waiting until certain indubit: ible canons of style and | faults of his latter years are to be found, nor many of | and, to a certain extent, hues, came out as in nat re. 
y pro- taste shall have been established—until the contest their beauties. There is not a trace of the haziness, | One of the views—a grotto at Versailles, with marble 
cent of between Greek, Roman, Goth, and Renaissance be | the absence of outline, the confusion of colour, the | figures and overhanging shrubs—was perfectly lovely. 
e-door decided—when they may be sl wy inclin “l to take idistinctness of representation, that startled the A monument has been erected in the churehyard 
veer into consideration the adoption of the “‘homespun” visitor to the Academy year after year, who after | of Campsie to William Muir, a poet of local celebrity. 
n of a garb, which may be a resultant compromise between gazing turned away uncertain what the artist had | ——At Athens, the ancient red and green marbles, 
Leeds the most favoured style and their all-favoured prin- | designed to depict. On the contrary, these early | the quarries of which are said to have been lost from 
ge d ciples of utilitarian decency and merely expressive drawings are remarkable for their transparent | time immemorial, have been re-discovered by a 
> shel- truth. Doubtless, when they do come forward to join | clearness of atmosphere, their distinctness of out- | German sculptor named Siegel, domicil in the 
ly dis- with the rest of us in architectural ornamentation, | line, their minuteness of delineation, and the im- ! Greek capital. The red marble is averred to have 
times, they will imperatively insist on one distinctive and ossibility of mistaking any single object in the | been found on the southern side of the chain of the 
uty. propriate character of design ; meanwhile they will ab- hole picture. But we note here that faculty which | Taygetus—the ancient green on the northern coast of 
B Lower stain from the strife of conflict, and hold their quiet | never ged all his life throngh—an iinstine- | the island of Tinos——At Berlin, a comn has 
a meetings under “ a roof supported by four bare walls.” | tive sens rue perspective—not as it is measured | been formed, under the auspices of the King, to raise 
peanae But the “‘ Congregationalists” of Camberwell have | mathematic ally, but as it is seen by theeye. Ano- | a monument to Louis Tieck, the writer, whose ith 
as for followed in the progressing improvement of their bre- | ther abiding power of his genius was that of seizing | took place not long since. Amongst the members are 
of the thren and the Dissenters generally ; and their “‘ J/an- | the most picturesque point of view, and bringing out | Baron de Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, Count de Rehern, 
: sion House Chapel” presents its great gable window the whole landscape, by presenting accurately the | &e. The monument is to be a colossal statue in 
iiment- and two lofty turrets, in all the confidence of Gothic fects it exhibits; and here also is shown that won- | bronze of the deceased, which is to be m led by 
vatory, declaration. Our general remark cannot but be on ous knowledge of nature that enabled him to give | his brother, Christian Tieck, and which will be erected 
Cesslve of general approbation ; though we are constrained to to every cloud, and rock, and tree, its own special in one of the public places of Berlin A monument 
add that the architects have, on their own authority, | features, distinguishing it from all other clouds, rocks, | to Berthold Schwarz, whom the Germans claim as 
f argu- employed a commixture of parts, rather associated in | and trees. The view of Birmingham illustrates his | the inventor of gunpowder—has been er 1 at 
inthian the forbearance of friendship than in the bonds of con- rasp of a view; Westminster-bridge, his mastery of | Friburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, his native 
health, sanguinity. The high pointed of the open-work in and shade. In Flint, from Park-gate, we trace | place. It is by M. Knittler, and represents bim in 
ch is so the turrets is somewhat strongly contrasted with the hat acquaintance with the features of the clouds, in | his monkish costume. ‘ 
Even square-heade - loop-window be low, and with the three | which he excels all other artists, ancient modern ; | 
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second of true Gothic beauty, is excessive as compared with 
le (te, its length and height. To prove this, let our reader 
ter em- conceal with his hand the wing-bits paranoia 
ng eX- each outside of the turrets, and he will at once ac- 
AY Case, knowledge how greatly the end elevation is improved. 
ver part Let him then, preserving its + shest point, lower 
L portico the spring of the gable to a point fairly below 
forward the open-work of the turrets, and he will do them 
style, so good service, while, by thus making the gable more 
mpound highly pointed, it will better harmonise with the very 
ren have highly pointed canopies over the open-work. We 


and the 
hey are. 
nplexity 
ve would 
ility and 


know not whether the woodcut exaggerates their sub- 
stance, but there is an appearance of solidity about 
the plain stonework of the spires, somewhat distress- 
ing to our sense of the delicate portions immediately 
supporting them. We are far from saying that a// 


bulky ur suggested improvements could have been met, con- 
se. sistently with the length allowed for the building, and 





that all the required number of sittings—enforcing the use of 





n convic- galeries. Weight and length are the leading princi- 
nself and ples of Gothic effect; and, where the necessities of 
sitated in the case compel the too great comparative width. 
et to the shown in the Camberwell Chapel (that width being 
lieve that under one roof), all the architect can do—if the 


ountry in 
hould his 
he wood- 
and addi- 


insisted on—is to make the best of a 
difficulty, and to indicate what he wou/d do if such 
difficulty were surmountable. This Messrs. Wilson 
and Fuller have done, by enabling us to separate, in 


Gothie style be 


sign ; but our mind’s eye, the central gable and towers from the 
marks we wing-portions outside of them. The elevation, apart 
ation. 


lassic ele- 
hall to the 
n’s design 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


ed Turner and Girtin’s Picturesque Views Sizty Years 

pee Since. Edited byTHomas Mitten, Auth yr of “The 
B —— History of the Anglo-Saxons,” &c. London: 
— Hogarth. 1854. 


« io one “ e 
' as f ss A sHort time since,” says Mr. Hogarth, “ a worthy 
WOLE’ Me iy 


em gentleman received the following plates, engraved 
(1 allow us I ’ 
with the labours of Turner and his early associate, 
‘ctorially ‘Poor Tom’ (Girtin), from a cellar, or some equally 
osm obscure place, where probably the y had been hidden 
1ons, abe . 


for half-a-century, forgotten, except by the few pains- 
taking collectors, who, at the pric e of the present 
volume, had been enabled, on rare occasions, to enrich 
their stores now and then with solit: ry soiled and 
badly-worked specimens,” The said worthy bought 
them for the refiner’s pot. Luckily, before the sacri- 
fice was made, they were taken to Mr. Hogarth for 
inspection. That gentleman’s 90 7 eye recognised 
their intrinsic worth as works of art, and purchased 
them. Being cleaned, they prove “ to be, as he sus- 
pected, genuine relics of Turner and Girtin, executed 
sixty years since. We trust that he will find his en- | 
terprise rewarded to the full of his hopes—that the 
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in design- 
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C dingy plates may prove a mine of wealt h. That they | 
Welcome Ww | 
a ere not much worn with use is singularly shown by 
but let ® ® 5) 
1m a some [i inscription upon one of them, which records, as ‘a | 
. act to be proud of, that from it had been taken—two 





led, gentle hundred copies. 









from the wings, is of dignified form and pleasing pro- 


| prizes of the Saxon Art Union, 


or 
and this is the most Turneresque drawing in the pre- | 
Bridgenorth is another notable pic- | 
e—the transparency of the water, the mingled | 
«hts and shadows of the bridge and buildings, the | 
gloom of the arches, and the laborious treatment of 
the outlines of the architecture, being worthy of his | 
best days. In some of them, undoubtedly, we should | 
ot have recognised the hand of the master had they 
ot been introduc ed to us with his signature. Chester 
of these; Ely is another. In these he is 
equalled, if not exce led, by his friend Girtin, whose 
drawings occupy half the volume. Girtin’s name is 
ot famous—to many of our readers the name will be | 
; but we venture to prophesy that it will not | 
continue so long after the publication of this volume. 


it collection. 








is one 


strange 


| 


The pencil of genius is visible in every one of his | 
dineleans, His foliage is perfect; his buildings are | 
real, solid, picturesque architecture. The view of | 
Christchurch Abbey, Hampshire, is enough to secure 
him renown ; and, had he been living now, would have 
brought to him fortune as well as fame. We ask 


the reader to turn to this engraving, at page 143, and 
let his eye dwell upon it for a few minutes, until its | 
marvellous effects are fully comprehended, and then | 
ie will hesitate whether, at the time when these 
drawings were made, Girtin was not greater in power, | 


and even in promise, than Turner. The view of 
Windsor is another specimen of his skill, worthy to 
rank with those of his friend. | 

The volume that contains these gems of art is | 
superbly bound; and altogether it has more perma- 
nent value than any other gift-book the season has | 


ught forth. 


bre 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Joun Martrn, the artist, has suffered from an 


attack of paralvsis, which has disabled his right 
hand and impeded his utterance. He was at Douglas, 


in the Isle of Man, planning improvements for the 
harbour, when this affliction came upon him. The 





consisting of twenty- 
ive oil paintings, five water-colour drawings, and one 
pen - sketch, are now being exhibited. The com- 
mittee have recommended the appropriation of the 
Dargan Fund to the erection of a public gallery for 
the exhibition of works of art and industry—to be 
called the Dargan Institute. Report says, that the 
Author of the Stones of Venice is about proceeding to 
Venice for the purpose of perpetuating by calo- 
type the most remarkable specimens of Tintoretto’s 
genius. ——A._ portrait of the late eminent geologist, 








Dr. Mantell, taken not very long prior to his de- | 
cease, has been engraved in line and mezzotint | 
by Mr. W. T. Davey, from a painting by Mr. 


lheodore Sentiés, and it will shortly be published by 
Mr. L. Buck. The Society of Arts are holding an 
exhibition of Recent Specimens of Chromo-Litho- 
graphy and Colour Printing, which shows, for the first 
time in public, the large number of specimens of 
Natural Printing which have been received from 
Vienna.——The annual distribution of the medals to 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-¢ 
— is an idea of holding the Norwich 
Festival next year, instead 1855,—thus 
ros meeting back into its usual order um 
tivals. rhe election of Royal scholars at the Royal 
Academy of Music took place a few days since. ‘The 
successful candidates were Miss Mr. J 


Barnett (re-elected), and Miss R 














elected for another year. St. Geor 

pool, is now approac hing ( omple tion, an 

present arrangements, it is intended to be open 
early in the month of September, with the perform- 

ance of an oratorio for the benefit of the local charities. 

The total cost of the building will be ibout 200,0002. 

The Paris theatres have been doing sperous 

| business for some time past. In th » of last 

| month their receipts amounted to nearly 50,0007. and 


were very nearly 9000/. more than in the corresponding 











month of last year. The King of Prussia has order d 
| the Armide of Gluck to be prod iced in the pri 1 pal 
Opera-house at Berlin.——Mme. Otto Goldschmidt 
(Jenny Lind) has broken her long silence by singing 
at a concert given for the poor in Dresden. ~ She has 
gone to Berlin, to sing in concerts given on behalf of 
the Protestant Society of Gustavus Adolphus.—— 
A correspondent of the New Monthly, writing from 
Florence, says, ‘‘ Mario has been here. In Italy he 
| ceases to be an actor, and is restored to ) his proper 
sphere, being, in rank, a Duke, son a former 
Governor of Nice, and, as such, is treated with the 
highest distinction. Florence has been rejoicing in 
the man she ‘delighteth to honour,’ larly as 
he has flattered the vanity of the city urchasing 


all 1 
scribe cderiy 


a splendid villa.” It is said that M. 
as the profit of the pieces he has already written, 








enormous income of 12,000/. sterling |} annum. 
This income does not represent the average annual 
remuneration he may receive if he continues in a state 
of dramatic activity; but it is simply the revenue 
derived from work already done. It is obtained by 
means of a per-centage levied by the law o1 ross 
nightly receipts of every theatre in France, in favour 
of dramatic authors; and therefore its magnitude 
measures the popularity of the dramatist throughout 


is said, six plays 


the country. In Paris alone, it 
M. Scribe are, on an average, played every 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


THE experiment made by Mr. Bentley 
reduction in the price of novels, has failed fi or want of 





f a large 





public support. The circulating libraries, it appears, 
did not approve or appreciate the change, as was 
expected by Mr. Bentley. He consequently returns 
to the old system. The Russian Correspondent of 


Delac roix, 
publication 


the / wdepe naance Be lge states that M. E. 


the popular French artist, is preparing for 


the students of the Royal Academy took place last | his autobiographical memoirs.—A company has 
week. The opp subject for painting being | just been formed for purchasing the copyright of all 
Orestes pursued by the Furies.——A new application | M. Lamartine’s works already written, or to be 
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written hereafter. The capital is 450,000fr. M. 
Ampere, the academician, and MM. Emile de Girardin, 
Ponsard, and Pagnere are among the promoters,—— 
The Council of the Society of Arts announce that, on 
the 20th of January next, in accordance with the will 
of the late Dr. Swiney, ‘ a silver goblet of the 
of 100/., containing gold coin to the same amount,” 
will be awarded “ to the author of the best published 
work on Jurisprudence.”"——The Brothers Grimm 
have brought out the seventh part of their “ 
terbuch,” at Berlin, which part brings the work down 
to the word Bestrafen—A history of the Roman 
Republic of 1848, written by M. Marchal, of Caloi, 
has been interdicted by the standing committee on 
“ colportage,” on the ground that 
libels on the Prince of Canino. 

a political prisoner. 
said to have been very great in the calamitous fire, 
one of the most destructive ever known in New York, 
which has destroyed the premises 
stock of the well-known publishing firm—the Messrs. 
Harper, Brothers. The value in dollars of the books, 





down at 1,200,000. 

Mr. Alexander Smith, the Glasgow Poet, is a can 
didate for the office of Secretary to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Blair 
Wilson. Mr. Smith recently lectured at the Dunbar- 
ton Mechanics’ Institute, on the life and genius of 
Robert Burns. The tombstone and grave of the 
daughter of Thomas Moore, the poet, in Hornsey 
church-yard, have been recently done up by direc- 
tion of the rector, the Rey. Richard Harvey.x— 
statement which lately appeared in one of the morn- 
ing journals to the effect that the Admiralty intend to 
remove Sir John Franklin’s name from the list of 
Admirals in January next, is erroneous. The Earl 
of Aberdeen has renewed the grant made by Lord 
John Russell to Mr. E. W. Lane, from the fund for 
special service, for the furtherance of his Arabic 
Lexicon. The Queen has bestowed a pension of 
100/. a year upon the family of the late Mr. James 
Simpson, ‘on account of his unwe: aried services for 
the great cause of national education.” Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred upon Mr. Alaric A. Watts a pen- 
sion of 100/. a year, “in consideration 
rendered by him to literature and the fine arts. 
Her Majesty has conferred a pension of 50/. per an- 
num on the widow of the Ettrick Shepherd.—— 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans have been appointed 
printers to the Crystal Palace Company. It is said 
they are to pay the authors of the books they print 
for the company, and to pay such prices as the com- 
pany shall direct to be paid. In other words, the 
company will draw checks for their authors upon their 
printers; and Messrs. Bradbury and Evans must get 
their money back out of the profits of their 
printing. Miss Fredrika Bremer has published 
‘* A Card,” setting forth a certain protest which she 
feels bound to make against ‘‘ misconceptions as to 
words and meanings of the Swedish original” of her 
Homes of the New World. Miss Bremer indulgently 
recognises the difficulty of the translation, vouches 
for it as good and faithful on the whole, and in parts 
excellent. But examples of the deviations are cer- 
tainly serious. ‘“ In the first letter from New York, 
I find it said about a lady as amiable as highly gifted 

—‘ She seemed to me a beautiful soul, but too angular 
to be happy.” .The Swedish word translated by 
‘angular,’ is ‘ finkanslig,’ which signifies ‘ delicately 
sensitive.” Another deviation consists in publishing 
passages which, at the request of the author, the 
translator had agreed to omit, and which are omitted 
in the Swedish edition. “As I cannot explain the 
disagreement in these last cases, I can only state that 
so itis.” And Miss Bremer calls for a corrected edi- 
tion of her book. Mrs. Howitt has written a letter of 
explanation as regards her share in the inaccuracies 
and personalities complained of. She states that 
she translated from MS., and hence mistook a few 
words. The personalities she had noticed, and in- 
tended to expunge them; but by accident they were 
allowed to remain.——The Rey. E. H. Cradock has 
been elected to the office of Principal of Brasenose 
College, in the room of the late Dr. Harrington. 
The three judges of the Burnett Treatises have been 
elected. They are—Professor Powell, 
Henry Rogers and Isaac Taylor. 

At a meeting of the Roy al Soci: ‘ty of Literature on 
Wednesday, the 14th Dec. 
elected a member. He was proposed by the Rev. 
wd Bland, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., rector 
Lillay, Herts, and John Hogg, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
the ia and Stockton-on-Tees. Dr. Burgess is 























curate of St. Mary's, Blackburn ; editor of the Journal | 


of Sacred Literature, and translator of various Syriac 
works. The Professorships at King’s College, 
London, recently vacated by the Reverend Frederick 
Maurice, have been filled up. The Reverend Dr. A. 
M‘Caul is elected to the chair of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; and Mr. George Webbe Dasent, 
Hall, Oxford, Doctor of Civil Law, is elected to the 
chair of English Literature and Modern History. Dr. 
M‘Caul still retains the chair of Hebrew and the Old 
Testament; and a lecturer will be appointed to 








relieve him, by instructing the junic wr classes in 
Hebrew. —Mr. Dion Bot ircic ault is lecturing at New 
York on “ European Soci ty.”——The sisters of Louis 
ixossuth have a store for the sale of beautiful Brussels 


Marchal is now | 
The loss of English reprints is | 
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of services | 


of 
of 


value | 


Wir- | 
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it contains several | 


and consumed the | 


laces, handkerchiefs, &e., in ‘Seabee, - ae York, 
between Eighth and Ninth streets, whereby they are 
striving to earn an honest livelihood for themselves 
and children. Alexander Dumas has written a 
letter to a friend in New York, in which he says: 
‘ Find for me on the borders of the St. Lawrence, the 
Hudson, the Delaware, or the Ohio, a corner where, 
surrounded by my chosen friends, 1 may spend my 
last days, and die in tranquillity under the sun of 
liberty.” It is stated that M. Dumas has already 
confided several manuscript works to the hands of his 
agents, who have established a publishing house in 
New York, for the purpose of bringing them out 
originally and exclusively in this city. The manu- 
script of his comedy, the “Youth of Louis XIV., 

which was prohibited at the Theatre Francais, is in 
the hands of his agents. Several of the New York 
managers are in negotiation for its production. 
The Paris Academy of Sciences has elected M. Elie 
de Beaumont as perpetual secretary, in place of M. 
Arago.—According: to the Paris Siécle, Abd-el- 








Kader lives retired at Broussa in the bosom of his 
plates, and other materials consumed is roundly set | 








and Messrs. | 


, the Rev. Dr. Burgess was | 


of Magdalen | 





family, and his leisure hours are employed in the 
education of his children. His principal occupation 
both by day and part of the night is that of the study 
and composition of poetry.——The Emperor of Russia 
has conferred on the astronomer Struve the title of 
Knight of the Order of St. Wladimer, on the occasion 
of the completion under his direction of the measure- 
ment of the meridian from the Black to the Arctic 
Seas,—and in acknowledgment of his active contribu- 
tion for thirty-six years towards the management of 
the ‘ Scientific Annals.” 

Sir John Pakington has declined to undertake the 
charge of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Vizetelly has re- 
plied to Mr. Macaulay's attack on him for publishing 
his speeches. As to their inaccuracy, the blame is 
Hansard’s, from which they were takea ‘* With re- 
gard to the observations of a personal character, which 
Mr. Macaulay has thought fit to indulge in, these I 
shall leave to be dealt with, as advised, by a court of 
law.’ The Bishop of London has intimated to all 
the reverend believers in the mystery and attributes 
of table turning, that he cannot allow them to dis- 
charge their ministerial functions in any part of his 
diocese. A collection of autograph letters of Charles 
1, was sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson last 
week. Fifty-nine were communications written on 
scraps of paper, in a feigned hand, to Sir William 
Hopkins, when the King was confined in Carisbrooke 
Castle; and one was written from Windsor. The 
price obtained was fifty-one guineas.——During the 
last quarter the Society of Arts has taken into union 
thirty additional literary and scientific institutions 
and mechanics’ institutes. The total number then in 
union was 319. During the same period 116 members 
have been elected, making the total number of mem- 
bers, reg ere of institutions, 1489. The Earl 
of Derby, Lord Stanley, and a number of gentlemen 
from the neighbourhood, lately attended at the in- 
auguration of a working-man’s library at Prescot, 
near Liverpool. A fund has been raised large enough 
to purchase about 2000 volumes, which are to be 
lent to subscribers of 5s. per annum.——Dr. Bach- 
hoffner is lecturing at the Polytechnic Institution on 
what appears to be a new modification of the electric 
telegraph. It consists of an apparatus by means of 
which the electro-magnetic current is made to pass, 
as at present, in a horizontal line, or to deviate from 
it, at the will of the operator. Last week Mr. 
Russell Hind gave a lecture on Eclipses of the Sun 
and the phenomena attending them in the hall of the 
St. John’s Wood Literary Society. Mr. Hind described 
the more remarkable eclipses of which history has 
kept the record, and drew attention to the great eclipse 
that will be next visible in this country—the full eclipse 
of the sun in March 1858. A new Archeological 
Society is under progress of formation in Bristol. 

On the 10th of January, Dr. Grant will commence 
the course of “Swiney Lectures on Geology,” de- 
livered in connexion with the British Museum, at the 
Russell Institution.—The two girls named Fox, the 
noted “‘rappers” of the United States, are said to 























| have reaped very substantial fruits from their spiritual 








| powers; they have just purchased an estate. The 
Chinese insurgents have demolished the famous 
porcelain tower of Nankin. Letters from Naples 


announce that another ancient town has been dis 
covered several feet under ground, between Acerno 
and Scaffari. It is stated that it does not resemble 
Herculaneum or Pompeii in any respect. The last 
number of the Astronomische Nachrichten contains a 
letter announcing the discovery at Géttingen, by 
Herr Klinkerfues, of a telescopic comet in the con- 
stellation Perseus. The literary treaty between 
France and Spain was signed on the 26th by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Marquis de Tur- 
got. The Gazette of Tuesday last contains an Order 
in Council extending the laws of copyright as exist- 
ing in works published in the United Kingdom to 
works just published within the State of Hanover. 
This order takes effect from the 16th of the present 
month—as does another published in the same day’s 
Gazette, making the following alterations in the 
duties of customs payable on importations of books 
published within the State of Hamburgh. Works 
republished in Hamburgh are to pay 2/. 10s. per ewt. ; 
if not originally produced in the United Kin igdom, 























the duty will be ‘ae per ewt. ; single pring, ia; henna 
or sewed, 1}d. the dozen. The Berlin Govern- 
ment has purchased, for 35,000 thalers (about ng 
the celebrated collection of fossils and minerals, an: 
the library, left by the late Louis von Buch. On 
the 10th of December, the Grand Duke of Weimar 
laid the first stone of the great tower at Wartburg, 
the castle near Eisenach, in which Luther was con- 
fined, and where he pitched the inkbottle at the devil. 
This new tower is to occupy the spot of the old mid- 
dle tower, which commanded a view of the whole 
castle, and separted the two principal courts. The 
members of the Orleans family and of the Landgraves 
of Hessia were present, besides representatives of the 
different corporate bodies of Eisenach. 














DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury LANne.—King Humming-top ; 
and the Land of Toys. 

Haymarket.—A/arlequin and the Three Bears; or, 
Little Silver Hair and the Fuiries. 

LycEuM.—Once upon a time there were Two Kings. 

ApeELPut.—Number Nip and the Spirit Bride. 

Otympic.—Harlequin Columbus; or, the Old Worid 
and the New. 

Princess’s.—Harlequin and the Miller and his Men; 
or, aw Salamander and the Fairy of the Az ure 
Lake. 

Sapier’s WELLS.—Harlequin Tom Thumb ; or, Gog 
and Magog and Mother Goose’s Golden Goslings. 

Ir were as well to attempt to describe the amuse- 
ments of the skaters on the Serpentine as the enter- 
tainments provided for holiday audiences at the 
theatres. Skating and pantomimic diversions are 
patent to the season, and a description of them would 
be as ill-spent as it would be ineffective. How 
Englishmen continue to endanger their necks on 
rotten ice; and how play-goers continue to laugh and 
be happy over the stale tricks of Harlequin, and the 
still more stale jokes of the clown; marvels 
which we will not attempt to explain. Suffice it to 
say, that pantomimes hold their sway as usual at the 
Haymarket, Drury Lane, Princess’s, Olympic, ani 
Sadler’s W ells, and that the Lyceum and the Adelphi 
adhere severally to spectacle and extravaganza. In 
the former category more fun has been provided ; in 
the latter, spectacular effects have been studied, and 
with great success. We give the titles of the pieces 
above. 

MADAME TvssAuD’s Exuipirion.— During the 
week this Exhibition has been crowded to excess, and 
on Monday more than three thousand visitors entered 
the rooms. The group of her Majesty and her youth- 
ful family appeared to attract great attention, and 
also the Golden Chamber, containing the valuable 
collection of Napoleon's relics. Great credit is due 
to the proprietors for the manner with which tle 
whole arrangements are conducted. 





Harlequin 








OBITUARY. 


Anprier.—Recently, M. Andrier, chapel-master at Barcelona, 
composer of a Stabat, a Requiem, and a Last Judgment. 
BAUMGARDE.— Recently, in Savoy, M. Baumgarde, a French 
mineralogist, under painful circumstances. He was caus- 
ing himself to be lowered into a sort of vast pit at Mai- 
rienne, for the purpose of making scientific researches. 
When part of the way down the rope broke, and he was 

cashed to pieces. 

BoreLpiev.— Recently, Madame Boieldieu, the widow of thie 
composer of La Dame Blanche and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 
She was, in her day, a pleasant singer. 

Dun.—Recently, at Edinburgh, Mr. Finlay Dun, an estima- 
ble musician, who had been long settled as a Professor in 
the Scottish metropolis,--and who is best known on ‘the 
English side of the border as having been associated with 
Mr. G. F. Graham in the editing and arrangement cf 
Wood's Songs of Scotland. 

Grossi —On the 10th ult. at Milan, Signor Tomasso Grossi, 
the Italian poet, and in some opinions the rival of yer ii 

GROTEFEND.—Recently, aged 78, at Hanover, M.G. F.Gr: 
fend, one of the most celebrated linguists of Germany. 
Amongst his most remarkable publications are works on 
the origin of the Greck and Latin languages, on cuneiform 
inseriptions, on Phrygian and Libyan inscriptions, and co 
eastern numismatics. 

—" the 27th ult. at Bath, aged 85, the Rev. William 
Jay, 

Mitut.—Recently, Dr. W. H. Mill, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, and author of the Christa Sangrita. 

Morison.—lecently, in China, Mr. Morison, the only re- 
maining Chine-e scholar of that name. 

PEetTE—Kecently, Thare Pete, a well-known Swedish iron- 
founder, and a liberal patron of the arts and sciences. 

RenovarD - Recently, in Paris, aged 89, M. Renouard, 4 
neted Parisian bookseller, and author of a Histvire des Alde, 
and a Histcire des Esttenne. The Aldes and E-tiennes were 
famous printers. 

SCHEFFER—Rec ntly, M. Arnold Scheffer, 
celebrated painter, Ary Scheffer, and a well-known wri 
in the National, under the management of Armand Cart ‘L 

Srevenson.—Recently, aged 69, at the house of his son-in- 
law, John Deighton, Esq. Cambridge, Seth William Steven- 
son, Esq. F.S.A. the Senior Proprictor of tue Ner/olk 
Chronicle. 

Van Eycxen.— Recently, M. Fr. Van Eycken, a noted Belgiad 
artist, in the prime of life. 

Van Novnys.—Recently, at Amsterdam, 





the brother of t e 


M. Van Nouhy® 


one of the most distinguished writers of Holland. One of 
his works was the historical romance of LZ’ Armurier 4 
fils, 

Waxsptaw—Recently, Dr. Wardlaw, one of the most aciiv¢ 
of the None nformist wiiters and preacheis. He was Lit 


ical, 


author of several works, polemical and theolog 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ada's Thought’s ; or, the Poetry of Youth, by E. M. S., 
Adcock’s Engineer's Pocket-Book, 1854, 6s. roan tuck. 
Alice Wentworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Alison’ it History of Europe, people's edition, Vol. ITL., ~ 8vo. 4s. cl 
Arbell, by Jane W. Hooper, fep. 8vo. reduced to 3s. 6d. 
Arnold’s®chool Classics : Euripidis Iphigenia in ia 12mo. 3s. 
3aker’s (@ W.) Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon, 8vo. I4s. cl. 
Balder; oem, by Author of “ The Roman,” cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Baptist Reporter, 1853, 8vo. 4s. half-bound. 
Barber's (M .A. 8.) Sunshine, or Believing and Rejoicing. 18mo. 
Bateman’s (J.) Sermons preached i in Guernsey, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. « 
Bayne’s Essay on New Analytic of Logical Forms, 8vo. 4s. sw a 
Bechstein’s (L.) Old Story-Teller, trans. cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Bell's Edition of British Poets : Dryde n, Vol. I. fe “p. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bentley's Railway Library: Stanley Thorn, by Cockton, fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Bentley's Railway Library: The Two Brothers, fep. 8vo. - swd. 
Blanche Neville; a Record of Married Life, fep. Syp. 6s. 
Bohn’s British Classics: Addison's Works, Vol. I. *post Sau 3s. 6d. 
Bohn’s Clas. Lib.: Tacitus, Vol. I. Annals, trans. post 8vo. 5s. cl 
Bohn's Stand. Lib.: Goethe's Novels and Tales, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 
Bohn’s Must. Lib.: Howitt’s Calendar of the Seasons, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Bond's (J. W.) Minnesota and its Resources, 12mo. 5s. c 
Book of Celebrated Poems, illust. 8vo. l5s. 
Bonar's (Rev. H.) The Eterna! Day, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Braithwaite’s Retros of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. XXVTII. 
Brewster's Work, or, Plenty to Do, 2nd series, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. swad. 
British Medical Directory, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Bromby's (Rev. C. H.) Lecture on Education, 12mo. 4d. swd. 
Buchanan's Waste Places of our Great Cities, 12mo. 9d. cl. swd. 
Busk's (Mrs.) Medieval Popes, Emperors, &c. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Bylandt and Addison's Manuscript Album, Ato, 12s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Cardinal (The), by Author of “ The Duchess,” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Castellamonte, an Autobiographical Sketch, 2 vols. M 8vo. 18s. cl. 
Chalmers's (Dr.) Memoirs, Part II. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. » 





2s. 6d. cl. 





6s. cl. 


Chalybaus's — Development of Speetiatave. Philosophy, trans. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Chember's Peshet Miscellany, 24 vols. in 12, 18mo. Is. 6d. each, cl. 
Charles Stanly, by Author of “‘ Ninfa,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl. 
Cinderella, 4to. reduced to 2s. 6d. 
Clay's (Rev. J.) Letters on Burial Clubs, 8vo. 6d. s 
Cockayne’s (M. 3.) Stories of Remarkable Men, fep. — 5s. cl. 
Cooper's (C.) Decimals and Decimal Coinage, igmo. Is. cl. 
Corner’s Little Plays: “ Whittington and his Cat” and “ Cinde relia,” 1s, 
ch, 


Cotton's (Lieut.-Col.) Public Works in India, post 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Cowie’s Ten Sermons before the University of Cambridge, 7s. 6d. 
Crabb’s (Rev. J.) Memoir, by Ruddail, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Crosiand’s (Mrs. N.) Memorable Women, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Sabbath Readings: “St. Mark,” fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
D' Aubigné's Reformation, Emerald Edition, Vol. V. 12mo. 2s. swd. 
Davis's Essay on the Laws for the Protection of Women, 6s. cl, 
Denison’s (Mrs. M. A.) Home Pictures, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Dds. 
Dent's Thoughts and Sketches in Verse, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Dickens's Child's History of England, Vol. III. sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Disraeli (Rt. Hon. B.), a Literary and Political Biography, 8vo. 15s. 
Doyle's Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 4to. 21s. 
Dun’s Veterin: Medicines, their Actions and Uses, cr. 8vo. 10s. 
Duncan's (Rev. Dr.) Sacred Philosophy of the os 4 vols, 18s, 
Fast India Register and Army List, 1854, 12mo. 10s. sw 
Edwards's National Garden Almanac, 1854, 12 mo. ls. cl. swd. 
Effie’s Dream Gerden, 18mo. 9d. swd. 
Ellenberger’s (J. L.) Course of Arithmetic, post 8vo. 5s. 
English Flower Garden, Vol. Il. 4to. 14s.; Vols. I. and iL ‘in 1 vol. 27s, 
Evil Star, by E. Colburn, 3 vols. post 8vo. lis. bds. 
Family Friend, Vol. VI. New Series, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Far Off; or, Africa and America Described, Part LI. fe. 8vo. 5s. ¢l. 
Farrar’s (Rev. J.) Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Fy Les of the Family, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
ves: or, Scraps and Sketches, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ch. 

Polien's 's (E. L.) Lark and the Linnet, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Foster's (C. J.) Elements of Jurisprudence, royal 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Frere (J. A.) the Incarnation, Part 1. 8vo. 4s. bds. 
yarbett's (Ven. J.) Sermons: Beatitudes of the Mount, 12mo. 7s. 
Gray’s Country Attorney's Practice in the Courts at Westminster, 12mo. 

12s, 6d. cl. 
Giles’s (Dr.) Firat Lessons in Classical Mythology, 18mo. 9d. swd. 
Goodwin's Four Sermons before University of Cambridge, 4¢. cl. 
Gore (Mrs.) The Inundation, fc. 8vo. 3s. cl. gilt. 
Gorrie’s Iustrations of Scripture from Botanical pom, 3s. 6a. 
Hall's (Mrs. C.) Midsummer Eve, 8vo. 8s. cloth 
Hall's (N. ) Land of the Forum and the V er fe. "Byvo. 6s. cl. 
Hamilton's Diamond Psalmody, 18mo. 3s. cl. gilt. 
Harle (W. L.) a Career in the Commons, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bda. 
Harold and Louis, and other — fc. 8vo, Is. 6d. cl. 
Hawker's Evening Portion, 8vo. 
Herdman (W. G. ) On Curvilnear pumassatii of pe i 12s. 62. 
Hero (A.) Phillip'’s Book, fc. 8vo. reduced to 2s. 6d. ¢ 
Hill and Cornwallis’s Essays on Juvenile Delinque: ll 6s. cl. 
Hillard’ _- 8.) Six Months in Italy, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl. 
History of Protestant Church in Hungary, trans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hitchcock's Outline of Geology of Globe, Bvo. 7s, 6d. cl. 
Hogg’s Instructor, new series, Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Homes of American Statesmen, ery fe 8vo, 35s. cl. 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine, Vol. II. 8 
Ide’s (Rev. G. B.) Power of Kindness, te Pp. hie ls. 6d. cl. 

d London M I, 4to. 

Hlustrated Book of Songs for Children, 8q. redneed to 3s. 6d, 
Imperial Kalendar, 1854, 12mo. 
Israel i in Egypt, with Ilustr ote ro “Byo. 6s. cl. 
Jamieson's Scripture Readin * The Patriarchs,” fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Jerrold’s (D.) Works, Vol. Vil. “ Comedies,” 12mo. 4s. cl. 
John Railton, or Read and Think, by Robson, illust. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Johnston's Hand Atlas of Classic al Geography, 4to. 21s. half-mor. 
Jones's (W.) Poems, l6mo. | 
Kane's (Dr.) U. 8S. Grinnell Rupeditien, a Narrative, royal Svo. I6s, 
Karr's (R. M.) Action at Law, 12mo. 10s. bds. 
Keddie's Cyclopedia of Literary and Scientific Anecdotes, 5s. c}. 
Kesson's (J.) Cross and the Dragon, post 8vo. 6s. cl 
Knight's (C.) Once upon a Time, 2 vols. 12mo. on cL 
Kirby's (M. and E.) Stories from the Classics, fp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Krummacher's (F. A.) Parables, trans. illust. square, 6s. cl. 

mp of Love, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Last Mammoth, a Romance, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Library of Health: Johnson's Principles of Homeopathy, 1s. 6d. 
Little Ferns for Little Fanny s Friends, square, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Liturgie (La) selon I'Usage de I'Eglise Anglicane. mo, 3s. 6d, 

loyd's Scandinavian Adventures, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. cl. 
London Picture-Book for all Boys and Girls, folio, 5s. bds. 
Lorenzo Benoni, illustrated, 8vo. 12s. cl. gilt 
Louisa Von Plattenhaus, translated, square, "12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Lytton's (Sir E. B.) Lucretia, cr. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Lyndall’s Business as it is and as it might be, er. 8vo. ls. swd. 
Mabel, a Novel, by Emma Warburton, 3 vols. post 8vo. * 6d. bds, 
Macfarlane's (Rev. J.) Why weepest thou? 16mo. 2s. 6d. c 
Mackenzie's (W. B.) Redeeming Love, fc p. Svo. 2s. 6d, cl. 
Magazine for the Young, 1853, 32mo. 2s. 6d. haif- bd. 
Mary, the Mother of Our Lord, fep. Svo, 2s, fid, cl. 
Marryat's (C apt.) Masterman Ready, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Marryat's capt} Privateer's-Man, 2 vols. fcp. ie 10s, cl. 

fartin's Intellectual Reading-Book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Meditations and P: rayers for a Sick Bed, 12mo, Is, a sw. 
Memoirs of a Doll, written by herself, fep. 8v0, 2s cl. 
Midland Florist, Vol. VII. 12mo, 45. cl. 

Clyneaux's (W.) Poems, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Vol. VI. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Moor's (I'.) Memoirs, &c. edited by Russell, Vols. V. and VI. 2ls. cl. 
Oorsom on Laws for Admeasurement of Tonnage, royal 8vo. 15s. 

Murray's Railway Reading: Beauties of Byron, fep. 8vo. 3s. bda, 
Naturalist’ s Poetical Companion, fc. 8vo. reduced to 3s. 6d. cl. 

‘ew Tales rom Faéry Land, post 8vo. reduced to 3s. 6d. cl. 

Noah's Ark, the Flood, World, and Refuge, square, ls. swd 
Norton's (Rev. W. A.) Mourner Comforted in Christ Jesus, 8vo. 6d. 
Nurse and the Nursery, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
ow First Walk, square 64. swd. 

Vatlines of th History of Greece, Vol. I, 12mo. 1s, 
Parlour bookcase : A ‘History of China, cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Parlour Li : Daniels's Scottish Heiress, fe. avo. :4 bds. 
Park our Lib : Contesions of an Elderly Lady and Gentleman, ls. 
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Pi irenologist's Dat ighter, a Tale, crown 8vo. an hg cl. 

Pj ckackifax, a Novel in Rhyme, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

P on the Gospels, Vol. L. P. ah. y and 2, 12mo. 7s. 
avo. 









Comments 
Pocket L vibrary : Last Leaf from Sunny side, fe. ls. cl 
k for Children, illusirate 
rer's (Mt ijor) History of the Cr 
ower's Two Brothers and Two Paths, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 


ilway Library: Pelham, by Sir E. B. Lytton, fe. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 






Ranking’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. XVIII. p 1 8vo. 6s 
Read's Characteristic National Dances, demy 4to. 21s, cl. 
Reid's (H.) Principles of Education, 12mo. 5s. cl. 


Revelations of School Life, by Cantab, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. gilt 
Rival Houses of the Hobbs and Dobbs, fe. 8vo. ls, bds 

Rivero and Tschudi’s Peruvian Antiquities, illust. 8vo. 12s. cl 
Roland (Song of), translated by Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 5s. 
tobertson’s History of the Christian Church, 8vo. 12s, cl 

Rugged Path made Smooth, I8mo. Is. 6d. cl 

Run and Read Library, The Confessor, fc. 8vo. Is, 64. bdg 


Russell's (Lady R.) Letters, 2 

Ryde and Donaldson's General Text Book for Arc hit cts, & 

Scha ff's (P.) History of the Apostolic Church, trans, 8vo. 16s. cl 

Scottish Chiefs, by Porter, illust. er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Shakspere, Stratford Edition, editec 1 by Charles Knight, Vol. I. 1s. 

Sharpe's London Magazine. Vol. III. new series, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl 

Sister of Mercy, a Tale, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Sketches of Little Girls and Boys, 12mo. Is, each, bes. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, On the State of Man subseque 
Christianity, Part 4, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Smith's (W.) History of Greece, illust. 12mo. 7s. Gd. cl 

Smith’s (Rev. G. B.) Boatswain's Mate, fe. 8vo, Is. 6d. cl 

Southey's (R.) Poetical Works, Vol. VI. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 2 

Standard Tune Book, oblong, 6s. 6d. cl. 

Stokes On Diseases of the Heart and Aorta, &vo. 18¢. cl 

Strickland’s Livesof the Queens of England, Vol. I. 7s. 6d. cl 

Strickland's (Miss S.) Soldier’s Orphan, 13mo. 1s, cl 

Sunshine of Greystone, by May, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Tales for Travellers, 1st and 2nd series, 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Teacher's Offering, 1853, 18mo. Is. 64. cl 

Todds's (Rev. J.) Daughter at School, fe. 8vo. 2s. el. 

Townsend's (Rev. G. F.) Warnings from the Past, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Traveller's Book of Anecdotes, Wit, &c. crown 8vo. Is. swe 

Traveller's Library: Macaulay's Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 
square, ls. swd. 

Trollope’s (Rev. E.) Mlustrations of An 


vols. post 8vo 


8s. cl 


nt to 





ient Art, 4to. 25s. cl 








Tupper's (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy, illust. small 4to. 31s. 62. 
Turkish Alphabet, by Brough and Hine, square, I+. swd. 
Turkish Question, 12mo. 2s. bds. 

Turner and Girtin’s Picturesque Views, edit. by T. Miller, 2!s 
Turner's Florist, 1853, 8vo. 13s. 6d. cl. 

Tweedie’s (Rev. W. K.) Lamp to the Path, fe. Svo. 2s. cl 
Wainwright's (Rev. J. M.) Pathways of our Lord, fe. Svo. 3s. 6. 
Waller's (J. F.) Poema, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Wanderings of Persiles and Sigismunda. hy Cervantes, 10s. 6d. cl 
Warren's Works, Vol. I. Diary of a late Physician, 5s. 6c. 


Webster's Red Book, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Weekly Visitor, Vol. VI. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Wellington's Speeches in Parliament, by Col. Gurwood, 2 vols, 42s 

Whist-Player’s Handbook, 32mo. hog bds. 

White Shroud, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

White's Natural History feacon, edit. by Wood, iNust. 5s, el. 

White's (H. K.) Poetical Works. and Remains, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl 

Wilkinson's Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, 2 vols, 12s, 

Who's Who in 1854? 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. awd 

Wilkins’s (Mrs. W. N.) Slave Son, post Svo. 9s. cl. 

Wissenden’s Magi and the Star, 12mo. Is. bds 

Wonder Castle, by Frere, square, reduced to 3s. 6d. cl 

Words of our Lord, 32mo. Is. cl 

Young Naturalist’s Library: Nests and Eggs of Familiar British 
Birds, square, ls. swd. 

Youth and Womanhood of Helen Tyrrel, post 8vo. 6s. ol. 














Ir has been computed that 192 towns in France have 

public libraries, containing a total of more than three 
millions of volumes, being at the rate of about one vo- 
lume forevery fifteeninhabitants. In Belgium thereare | 
ninety-five, in Germany 378 volumes for every hun- 
dred inhabitants. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.} 

CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and Educational Agency Offices (late 
. alpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. Mair and Son, at 

7, Tavistock-row, Covent- -garden, London, are of the greatest utility 9 
ail classes of both Clergy and Eaity seeking clerical or educational aid. 
Residents in the country seeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
having children to place at schools, have merely to make known their 
requirements at this office, and, without delay and free af expense, are 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified applicants, or have 
stablished schools r dtothem. The charges for disposal 
and exchange of ecclesiastical and school property are detailed in the 
prospectus, which will be forwarded gratis on application. 











ABTIFICIAL LEGS, HANDS, and ARMS. 


—F. SILLIS, 48, Hastings-atreet, Burton-crescent.—F. 8. being 
the practical maker, can enable the wearer to defy detection by his 
method of fitting. Letters punctually attended to. 


RUSSES.—Ruptured persons for the last 20 
years have found BAILEY’S TRUSS to be licht, easy, and effec- 
tnal in keeping up the worst cases of Hernia. Those who have not 
given this Truss atrial are invited to call or send their measure one 
inch below the hip-bone. The prices are 10s. 6d., 15s., and 18s. Address 
WM. HUNTLEY BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street. A female in atte ndance. 
7 y 

N AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAV EMENTS 
—MAW and Co. send, for Six Stamps, their NEW BOOK of DE- 
SIGNS (with prices), adapting this most durable, economical, and 
decorative production of medisval art to entrance-halls, passages, 
conservatories, verandahs, and every description of modern and ancient 


building.—Benthall Works, near Broxley, Shropshire. 
Specimens at 11, Aldersgate-street, City. 


LACK! BLACK !*! BLACK !— Dyed for 


Mourning every Wednesday. India and all other Shawls and 
Dresses Cleaned, and the Colours Preserved. Bed Furniture and Draw- 
ing-room Suites of every sort Cleaned, Dyed, and finished like new, by 
SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London.— 
P.8. French Merino Dresses Dyed Colours, and finished like new. 


























you desire really well-polished Boots, use 


ROWN’'S ROYAL MELTONIAN 

BLACKING. It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
he Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
n d Shopkeepers throughout the Kingdom. 
/ [ERICAN PEACHES. — This excellent 


FRUIT, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now 








importing from the United States, preserved in jars and cans. The air 
being extracted from them, they are as fresh as when first gathered from 
the trees. Under the new tariff we are enabled to sell them at the 
reduced price of 5s. per jar for those preserved in brandy; cans of fresh 


peaches, 4s. They will be forwarded to all parts of the country on reoeipt 
of a post-office order for the amount.—Sold, with every variety of 
American goods, at the American Warehouse, by ROGERS and Co., 546, 
New Oxford-street. 
RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
os are invited to consuk or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successf aD in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applical ry 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long # 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or i 
use whatever. 
Sent p vost free, wit! 1 full instructions for use, to any] 


TRUSS 


















| MERINO and LAMBS’-WOOL V 





PAY MORE SIX TEEN 





ri A} 


ea. | wy Be SIXTEE 
SHILLINGS for your TROUSERS ?—This tothe exclamation 





| of re en to their friends, after trying MILES 
| STREET, for Trousers. His Show Rooms are 
| new Patterns for Autumn and Winter wear. 


| ; Saran 

| NAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS of 
SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7 

per pound, in pound or half- -pound jars, 3 included, at CHUR( HE R'S 

Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King-street, Regent-street ; and 

R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale aud Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 

Finsbury- ~square, London. 


DE S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 

gallon, so extensively patronised and recommended by the 
nobility’, and gentry, is emphatically equalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every desc! 





of NEW BOND- 
now replete with all the 




















patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
cold. Halfa gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles 

JOHN DU and Co., Oil-merchants, 59, Canno 











‘O INVALIDS and THOSE DESIROUS 

PRESERVING HEALTH.—The Sanitary Commission institute = 
by the Lancet having pronounced the Cocoa purchased at 15, Rath- 
bone. -p lace, Oxford-street, to be ‘‘entirely free from deleterious ad- 
mixture,” the attention of the public is directed to EDMONDS and Co.'s 

HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA. 
EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dea 
Oxfor 


\ TE STAL 1’S UNRIVALLED BLACKING 


W is acknowledged to preserve the Leather better, and give a 
higher polish with less labour, than an 1y now in use. Families shoul i 

not fail to order it of their Oilmen, &c. 
Sold wholesale by R. WESTALL and Co. 
Tower-street, London 












, 15, Rathbone-place, 








Office, 17, Harp-lane, 











CHILDREN’S 
CRUI eri and 


LS’ and 





UNDER. 
SONS’ stock of 
S, DRAWERS, and 


L“ DIf 


CLOTHING.—ALEX. 





| every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is the largest 
| in the kingdom, and comprises many articles for invalids and others 


not generally known; also Lambs'-wool Stockings and Socks, white, 


| brown, and heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 


other description of Scotch-made Hosiery. 


| 
| George-street, Edinburgh. 


Orders from any part of the 
country promptly and carefully executed. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufacturers of Hosiery, 57, 





Thy 

OULSON and COMPANY’S REGISTERED 
- PARDESSUS.—This really useful and truly elegant light 
AUTUMNAL and WINTER OVERCOAT is correctly pronounced @ 
redeeming trait to the many indescribable inventions of the day, 
wherein novelty is attained at the sacrifice of good taste, and that 
classic elegance, characteristic of the Gentleman,—now ready in 
every fashionable colour. Price, for Autumn nse, Two Guineas, and 
for Winter wear, richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half—In 
London only, of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and 
Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling pur- 





| poses. —94, Regent-street. 











HE INDUSIUM, price 5s—BESEMERES 

and Co. sole manufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 

SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 

boxes, Six for 30s. It is cut on a new principle, and made from the 

best Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 

class. Priced lists by post.—JOHN BESEMERES and CO. Res ady-made 
Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditeh, London 


THE IMPERIAL COVERLETS. 
HE most elegant and useful articles ever yet 
used as a covering for the bed are the IMPERIAL COVERLETS, 
which combine great warmth with extreme lightness. No person — 
ing health and comfort should be without them, and to invalids ar 
children they are especially valuable. 





| “I disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy quilts and eounterpanes ; 


they should always be avoided, especially by invalids, as they irritate 
delicate —\ and prevent sleep. 
pages 192, 7: 

May be ea of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Maddox-street, Regent 
street. 


i EDDIN Iron Bedsteads, and Children’s 
- Cotse.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
make the most elastic and luxurious beds. A priced list of bedding, 
blankets, and quilts sent free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and other 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cotton eases.—J.and S. 
STEER, bedding, bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-street. 





"—Dr. Graham's Domastic Medic ine, 








~ 





I {EA L and SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILT 
is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant Covering for the 
Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage; and for Invalide, its comfort cannot 
be too highly appreciated. It is made in three varteties, of which a 
large assortment can be seen at their Establishment. Lists of Prices of 
the above, together with the Catalogue of Bedsteads, sent free by post. 
-HEAL and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


- + + = . S 
B EDDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 

) —WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Tetenham-court-road, 
London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, of every size and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 
Chairs, Sofas, and Conches (forming Bedsteads), and Children’s Cots, 
fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; _ 





Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes an 
Quilts, Blankets, &c. N.B.—An Illustrated Cutalogue may be had on 
application. Manufactory, Charlotte-mews, Tottenham-atreet. 





FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
RGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after acoouc 
admirably adapted for giviag adequate support with ex 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fubrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE an 4 PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Professi on, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


QU 








RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 


(THE 


by upwards of 








invention in the curstive treatment of Hernia. T use of a steeb 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resi ver is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mueh 
ase and clos i may be v 









ress that it cannot be detected, 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (wt 
fail to fit) f orwarded by post, on the ci ference of the 








Post-office Oniers to JOHN WHITE, 


Piccadilly 


| Par LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNE! 


are mace 





be ma le paya 


: CAPS, &e — 


ial of which these 








in postage-stamps, cash, or pos Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and ey : 
eral Post-office, to Dr. HER BER r inve mbt on for giving effi d perman $i} tik 
et, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may | res - Swelling of th 3, Var . 
| ndays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7 porous a texture, & oe “gic 
| postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- | "®7Y #ocs4 from 7s t pm ners 
let sent post free for two postage-stamps. M AN UFACTORY, 228, PICCAL DON. 











THE CRITIC, 


[Jan. 2, 











AMUSEMENTS. 


kinds of AMUSEMENTS, con- 





aving obtained an e pees “a —- yn durit 





P artie 2s residing in the 








P arlour Cric ket, t, and the 
in ¥ rench, Ge rman, and 












PROPELLING 
of EVER-POINTED PENCIL i y 
uiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled 
1d ingenious contrivance; is 
1 penc aoe, which is destroyed as used, whereas 
od, the pencil remaining as per- | 
and this i. required only at long in- 


the pr prietor, HENRY STEPHENS, 











SU P E RSEDE D.—The most ele- 
and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
fr vk spreading or fading, is with the | 


ctively the most elegant and eff r 
a ay - No ——_- — 











yr Meet ceomet and Sketched, ¢ 
r Presses, for stamping Crests, & 
Wedding Orders executed in 








i 
Mr RY ME R'S crest is attached to ¢ 


LE ATHER-CLOTH, 


corrt M BOOTS and SHOE Ss are 
be ‘ 








No charge made if the order s 














T or initials in any fancy 
i-p , ite elegantly eres for 2s. 
t Queen-street, opposite the 

















W'S ENVELOPE a ee 


CUOOPER’S ANTISEPTIC ¢ 








f three clear pages for cor- 
) This paper is prepared for 
d, and afterwards pressed quite smooth 


cheapest preparation ever used 
, and sweetening the breath. 














»AR KINS an GOT ro's NE W WRITING PAP ER, made from 
It has a hard and smooth sur- 
th s sides, with either metal or quill pen, 
» upon than any other paper, and nearly half 


STAMPING.—A si 


ge, and every description of Stationery full 



















at 63: and 150, Oxf wrd-street ; 





your family chemist will procure them 





rior thick ditto, five quires 





O the LOVERS of FISH.—Twenty-five > real 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, posi red = Lo : 
; ; the Queen’s-Head En- 

, 5s. per 1000 ; BLACK-BORDERED 
(fall Stoo) five quires for 1s.; Bo » 
; 100 super Visiting Cards 
is ‘useful sample packets of Paper and Envelopes, by 
On orders over 20s, Car- 











E migrants r r resi le nts { in Aust ral hy 





of prices sent post free. 


Copy the address, PAR KINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street. 





comp te mrs —M aR. 





3, este mes une ~~ 1678.—It having been the custom 
1y to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 

3abb, and Co. beg to inform them 

: of the he st West of England manufacture, 
re “tr ym a superior Irish maker, and their: 





not to be distinguished from the 
will NEVER CHANGE 
superior to any teeth ever before used. 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, « 
and preserve teeth that are loose, « 





ir clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen ot 
Iw ays kept on the premises. T i 
» article can be obtained at the lowest | 
Few houses in town and 















within the reach of the most econom 
the lowest scale possible 





entors and makers of the 
tilating Waterproof Pos ket Overcoats, price 30s. 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. i 





—Newly-invented and Patented 


eally-prepared White India-rabber in the 
‘eer’ Ge : EP R 346, Strand, op pate isin ee London. 


GROSV ENOR-STREE’ 





_p repared under the immediate care of ctuladen: 
rupwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
and —_ stion, restoring Appetite, preservin: 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, | 
y for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
. it is invaluable.—On the value of Ma 
ent itis unnecessary to enlarge; 
is now the most valued by the Pro- 
»ssibility of those dangerous concre- 
» use of the article in powder. 
th . Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 


consisting, in the adaptation, with the — abs 
of CHYMICALLY-PREP. AR 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone a 

this application may be briefly motel in a few of the 
features, as the following: 











-Allsharp edges are avoi 
faste: nings are required ; a greatly increased fr 
| a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattain rable 
most unerring accuracy, i 











tions usually resulting from t 





y 
give en to the adjoining teeta w on n “loose, 





the chymic ally-prepared white Tndia- rubbe r, and, as it is a non- 
fluids of any temperature may with thor 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all Seplecaentecss of sania ort 
being at the same time waolly provided against by t 





The Acidulated Syrup in be 
‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” 
t his name is stamped on each label in green tnk, as follo 





To be obtained only at 61, ow Grosvenor-street, I 


M ANU F, ACTORY.—CI1 ARKE’ s edie Wax nalties Is. arth, 

Best Albany Compagtte Candles, 9d. per 
snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
» 74d. Store Candles, 7d. perlb.; Express 
; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40s. ; 
= Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; 
; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
§ i f the finest quality at the 
; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 


CONSUMPTION as are effectually Cured by burn superior to all others; 





e has triumphantly borne 
and upon that sound basis alone it has gradually | 
way to pre-eminence, until it is now universally 

r e, and speedy remedy ever of 






on ating's Cough Lozenges have been proved by long experience 
ually efficacious and powerful in those 





; as in the milder, but often not less trouble ? and Candle Manufactory, +, 
throat and chest, winter cough, hoarseness, difficulty of Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk 

g, and irritation of the throat, Thei r 
all deleterious ingredients and 
Cough Lozenges a safe remedy for the most delicate fems 
, has caused them to be 
, clergymen, and professional singers 
approval which is bestowed upon these Lozenges by som« 
eminent of the faculty, is the best and most ¢ 








N. B. —C ountry orders _amounting to 101 or upwards, Carriage Free. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET 
VINEGAR 


is far superior to Eau de Cologne as & re- 














, & reviving scent, and a powerful dis- 





No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyar: 
in the whole world.—N.I 
» to observe that the words “ Kes ugh L g 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each box, without which 





© prevent spurious imita- 





Its numerous useful and sanitary p 
it an indispensable requisite in all 





re nportant to Public Spe akers, | Singers, & 
? oe raat rice 2s. 6d. and 5s.; and sold by all Per- 





I have much pleasure in resnimmending 3 your Lenengs s to 
those w ho may be distressed with hoarseness , 
ral oceasions when scarcely able t 

1 think they would be — useful to 


Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


*,* Be sure to ask for 








as there are many counterfeits. 








| + Tal + ° 
; ‘THE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, univer- 
ally admired for its choice and uniform quality, strong, rich, 
full and delicate flavour, and moderate price. This fine tea has been 
analysed by Mr. Warington, of Apothecaries'-hall, London, and other 
| scientific gentlemen, and pronounced free from all coloured tea, or any 
other kind of adulteration ; and it is now generally recommended by 
the faculty as the best and most wholesome of all s. Soild in tins of 
various sizes, of half-a-pound and upwards. Sole V lesale Agents— 
MOORE and Co. 14, Little Tower-street, London. » be had retail of 
their agents (who are all tea-dealers), one or more of whom will be 
found in almost every town throu nghout the kingdom 


~ rl tr 
(THE TEA DUTY is now REDUCE D, , and 
we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per =a ae ) 
Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d -Rich rare Souchong at 3s. 8d. 
Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and deli 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 
one, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save 
Money 

a best Plantation Coffee is now ls. per Pound. The best Mocha, 

4d. 




















"Te sas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage fr by our own 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the Value of 40s, or 
upw a by 

PHIL L IPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London. 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


Pores “TEA WAREHOUSE 
26, PAVEMENT, re RY. , 


REDUCED PRICE O 
POPE and COMPANY continue selling their 








REDUCED 








| duty of FOURPENCE PER P< D, and stror recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical! that can be 
purchased. s. d. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to . 
Best Souchong 2 
Best Gunpowder oo 








Best Young Hyson_,, 
Best Plantation Coffee 
Best Mocha pesresoasaceccese . i 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. “Tw pounds’ worth of 
Te a and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 








SURRECTION IN CHIN A.- -TEAS are 
advancing in Price, and from the disturbed stats the pr 
| districts, the well-ascertained shortness of supply, 








consumption, there is every probability of a consi 
have not yet altered our quotations, and are still selling 
The Best Black Tea eee ove ove 
Choice Gunpowder ... eee oes eee on 
Finest Young Hyson ... toe eee ove 
Finest Congon... eve eee 
Strong Breakfast C ongou wee eee 
The Best Plantation ... one oe 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Rica.. - ose 
Choice Mocha +e one eee 
Homeeopathie Cocoa’ . , 
For the convenience of our numereas customer rs, we he finest 





West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vana, free of charge, within eig 
mils of London Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value of Twe 
Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of England. 

CULLINGHAM and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


YAUL GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This Tonic Anti- 
phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been estat d 44 years, asa 
most v aluable remedy for Phlegm, and all the Disorders arising from 
, Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthm y 
gestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague, Fe 
Hooping Cough, Cholera, Female Complaints, &c. 
in a larric on Phiegm, delivered gratis at all 
PAUL GAGE'S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate 
means have been found of no avail. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by PAUL GAGE, 462, New 
Oxford-street, and by all respectable me dicine vendors. 
























“ases, when otl 








‘OD LIVER OIL.—His Excellency _ the 

/ Governor and her Majesty's Council of Newfoundland having 
authorised Letters Patent toCHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 
the exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver (il by the process 
described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully i timate to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Che mists that sev 
importations of the produce of this season have been already receiv 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the prin 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox an Co. have a 
the satisfaction to state thatthe Oil of this season is pronounced by the 
trade to be of the erg ~ ioe ever introduced into this country.— 
Scarborough, 27th Sept. | 













TUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Impe rial 

a Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German and 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NU and SONS, Oil Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Socicty of Lincoln's-inn), 
21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 

NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 1s. and 
ls. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of economy, as it will k 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fre 
after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold 
NUNN and Sons, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s. 


MEAsam’s “MEDICATED CREAM purifies 


the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or aris- 
ing from disease), and completely checks those complaints atten 
upon long illness and debility—rheumatism, and many of the « 
plaints of our climate, would not exist if its use were 
thing can equal it for the cure of lumbago, gout, rheuma 
las, ringworm, scurvy, varicose veins, “old wounds, esenly 
sprains, burns, bruises, corns, and inflammation of ev: 
pot, 238, Strand, London. Sold by all medicine ve chat } 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., !1s., and 22s. jars.—If any difficulty arises in procuring 
it, write to the Depét. 
TKINSON and BARKER'S ROY AL 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your Drugs 
and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best Med 
world for Infants and Young Children, for the preventi 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convu 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &c. & 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is 
nomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritable 
servative of infants! Mothers would act wisely in always kevy 
the nursery. Prepured only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowron, 1 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victor 
in bottles at ls. 1}d., 2s. Yd., and 4s. Gd. each. CAUTLON.—Observe th 
names of “ ATKINSON and BARKER” on the ¢ Government Stamy 






















































’ “Ny 

HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 

obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, “ 

has become of general use to every class of the community, and i 

acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, a! 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved 

making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickenin; 

Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form anothe 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellen 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommend 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, Londor 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls., and in Family Canisters at 25, 
and 10s. each. 
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SB ANKS DE POs! TORS and | 


sirous of Investing Small Sums of Money in Monthly 
Payments or otherwise, without partnership or joint-stock liability, are 
invited to peruse the Prospectus and Rules (which may be had gratis) 
f the NATIONAL PROVIDENT FRE anole 4 LAND SOCIETY. 
Offices, 472, New Oxford-street. City Agency, 23, Basinghall-street. 
CHAIRMAN—The Right Hon. Lord V Maer CHEWTON. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Thomas King, Esq., 63, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Donald Nicoll, Esq., J.P., The Albany, Piccadilly 
Thomas Robi 5, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 











28q., | 
Shares, 50/. Entrance, Is. 6d. Monthly payments, 8s. No quarterage 


or extra paymients. Interest guaranteed on paid-up shares and pay- 


ments in advance Females and Minors can become members. No | 





ines. Not pol 


il. Rules gratis. Agents wanted. 
JOHN P. COX, Secretary 








{SION OF THE 


:XTEN 
TNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





J SOCIETY, 24, Suffolk-street, Pall Mali East, London (estab- | 


lished 1825), Incorporated by Royal Charter. Capital 600,0004 
Directors. 





The Hon. Baron Alderson, The Hon. and Very Rev. Geo. Pel- 
Frances Barlow, Esq. lew, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Michael Bruce, Esq | The Right Hon. the Lord Chief | 
Edward Buller, Esq. | Baron of the Exchequer. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D. | Edward Romilly, Esq 

Francis H. Dickinson, Esq A. J. Valpy, Esq. 

The Rev. Arthur Drummond, | Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D. 

Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. Right Hon. J. Wortley, M.P., 





A | Recorder of L ondon. 

r Robert Harry lis, Bart.,.M.P. | John Wray, Esq. 
The ion. Mr. Justice Maule. 

Secretary and Actuary.—Charles M. Willich, Esq. 

THE superior advantages derived from Assurances on the Lives of the 
Educated Classes having been cx nfirmed by the experience of more 
han a Quarter Century, the Society y peti itioned her Majesty for an 
Extension of their Powers under the original Charter of Incorporation, 

and her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant them a SUPPLE 
MENTARY CHARTER empowering them to “effect Assurances and 

grant Annuities on the Lives and Survivorships of all persons who at 
the time of effecting such Assurances shall be, or shall have been, 
Members of any University of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or of any College, Hall, or other Institution for the purpose of 
Education in the said United Kingdom,"--IN ADDITION to effecting 
Assurances on the lives of all persons whose names are, or have been, 
on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall, at OXFORD or CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

Assurances may "be effected on the lives of such persons against the 
portion to its liabilities, 

NINE-TENTHS OF THE PROFITS ARE APPROPRIATED TO 
THE ASSURED, either by a proportionate diminution of Premium, 
by Addition to the amount of the Policy, or by a present payment of 
the value in money, at the option ofthe party. It will thus be observed 
that this Soci is based on a @tter principle than that of a Soctety 
proceeding on Mutual Assurance only, as there is a guaranteed capital 
for the Assured without any liability on their part, besides a division of 
NEARLY ALL THE PROFITS 

A division of PROFITS is made every five years. 

In all cases in which the answers of the Referees and those to other 
inquiries instituted by the Society are perfectly satisfactory, personal 
appearance is dispensed with 

The Fee to the Me tical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 


- airy Hallam 

















AMOUNT OF CAPITAL originally subscribed 600,000/., on £ 
which has t 1 paid 30,000 
AMOUNT ACCUMULATED FROM PREMIUMSB.... ‘ 690,000 
ANNUAL INCOME . setaceenedscoet inte : 74,000 
AMOUNT OF POLICIES IN EXISTENCI . 1,560,000 





By which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means in pro- 
portion to its | i 

Proposals for 
JOHN WRAY, 
Mall East, 





s-urances to be addressed to the SECRETARY, or to 
, Chairman of tl mminittee, 24, Suffolk-street, Pall 
the Corresponding Directors, MANUEL JOHN 
-, Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford; H. GUNNLN( 
r WM. HOPKINS, Esq., M.A., Cambridge, from whom 
orms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be obtained. 
WILLICH’S INCOME TAX TABLES, 1853- 
1860. 4th Edit. Price One Florin. 

WILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES for Valuation 
of Church and other sini &c., &c. 3rd Edit. Price 9s. 


PAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
* ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, 







— 500, 0002. 
IRECTORS. 
WILLIAM BUTTE RWORTH BAYLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN FULLER, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
| Edward Lee, Esq 





e Chichester, Esq Colonel Ouseley 
Major Henterson Major Turner 
. H. Latouch, Esq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared last 


ar, viz. Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the premium to parties who | 


have made Five Annual Payments or more on the Profit Scale. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual, 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, and 
B nbay. 
No charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secreta 














BANK 0 DE POSIT, (p ‘St. Martin’ s Place, 
d Tre ae ans London. 

PARTIES desirous of I TING MONEY are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this seenintien, 

y be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payablein January and July, and for the convenience 
f Depositors residing at a distance, may be received, as it falls due, at 
neh Offices, or through Country Bankers, without 








y which a high rate of Interest 








PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,.* Prospectuses free on application. 


. ‘NOTICE E OF DIVIDEND. 

YANK OF DEPOSIT, NATIONAL ASSU- 

RANCE nee INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's 
square, London. Established A.D. 1844. 












th .N TS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 


num, on the Investment Stock of this Institution, to 
r, will be ready for delivery on and after 9th January, 
pay ily between the hours of ll and 3. Parties residing ata 
ance may have the Warrants and proper Receipts forwarded for 
signature: the amount will then be paid on presentation at the Head 
Mfices, i w transmitled in any other way to suit the con- 








venience ors. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
44th Dee. 1853. Prospectuses free on applicati mn, 








Money received at Bs r cent. Interest, payable half-yee 
pril and October. 
Hoes SEHOL DERS LIFE ASSUR: ANCE 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 





Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest | 


t the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
Setween the hours of ten and four. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


_ 


G ROUX’S IMPROVED SO AP C OMP: ANY. 





Wholesale 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
~ , and 6 Manchester. Toilet and Fancy Soaps; 
Turtl “Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 
yrange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 
Honey, Brown, and White Win¢ nee. The Company's Tablets, Almond, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble, Rose, Violet, Medicated Herb, and assorted 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
contain twenty per cent. less water than any other, preserve their 





Weight, shape, and pe rfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- | 


ment, they have obtained a decided preference. 


THE “BEST 
‘o., Practical Tailors, 73, CORNHILI 


ere TROUSERS | [{LOUR Warranted UNADUL TERATE D, 





H EMMENT’S 


Servants hack their clothing 
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: » Proprietor prea the Co 


po Saray to the Public for os liberal Patr nage they have accorded 
him there, and at the New Hotel at 17, Waterloo 


I ORSNAILL and CO.S PURE COUNTRY 


: FLOUR d + Tega lies. I uldress and prices see 


Whites t} 


Fine Households, 13s ‘gee per bushel. 


. § coadal 12s, 6d. 7 = toon L. "Meal 
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don, carriage free, 
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dD TY N : AND 
Ww ION'S MAC HIN ' I COMFITS and LOZENGES. 
: v¥: R. We I ». 40, Dunlop-street. 
L WOTHERSPO 98 MAC KAY and Co. 66, Queen-street, 


(SARPETS at _ holesale Prices. — JAMES 


LAW, Carpet Ag As recei instructions 








8 : turers to ace enmnodiad private families with 
CARPETS at wl s prices, viz yest Brussels, 3s. 9d. per yard‘ 

st Tapestry, 4s ¢ rs 
. * ‘ : wns 
|: RENCH wW INES :—C hampagne, in one 
lozen ses, 54s. per a larets 42 1 60s. per 
z Cha 2 highest quality, ¢ ari Tae dozen; pale 
7 ch fi 1, at 36s lozen.—( -hall vaules, 

Rich coumntene tw CURRALL and SON 


PREAKFAST TABLE LI X URY.— 
) HODGSON'S POTTED WELSH SAI MON, in pots, at Is. 3d 
and 2s. 6d. each As a breakfast ta xury, we strongly 


Hodgson's Potted Welch 8 Conservative Journal. 





GSON’S PO ») YARMOUTH BLOA in pots, Is 

t truth, a } iry. We can 

a 1 at t t —New Court 

Gaz . ire genuim si d on label, JOHN 
HODGS » I w ut 253 , born; CROSSE 
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yo RSELF ! WHAT YOU ARE 1 WHAT 
FIT FOR ELLEN GRAHAM r > her novel 
ancl . r tior tracter ff an xamination 
8 I ym pecu y her own, filling 
3 Persons desirous of knowing their 
an 1d, must send a specimen of the wri- 
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r ‘ 1af lays a minute detail of . , defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with ny other things hitherto 
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DI MEDICI. 


favour of the 











i elas . n which we « 
g can be more desirable or complete.”"—EDITOR of the Medical 
cr 
Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satistactior and € £ experienced the ( and Advan- 
tages t sure, t return to th linary Stay their atten- 
dant 3 
M s MA »N fAITI AND Patentees and sole Manu- 
turers ( 2 € Hyde Park, London 
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PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRAN 





l4 s, 3s x} 





All Country Orders sent Carri . 
Mesdames MARION an MAITL AND, 
ter H - M 


Down YOU “WANT LUXURIAN 
WHISKERS, &.?—EMILY DE. 





s, 54, Connaught- 
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use, preventing 




















e 4 stre king greyness, 
an tion of w whieicars, mu rows, &c. in three 
r r ¢ th certainty. It is an « ind, 
rf Ww t sent post f nny 
‘ nps, by Miss DEAN. Inn- 
At home daily, from 11 oy 

! ir Crinilene, and have uow a I —J 

I hascertainly !mproved my hair J. Thompson 





- ral hecked the greyness L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
every Chemist in the World. 

LLEN’S REGISTERED DISPATCH B¢ x 
A und TRAVELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
n le of the kind yet produced. It ntains stati mery 
and ¢ 1 i ith ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any artic le is instar atly accessible without disarranging the 


ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 


MANTEAU 














rae eae all accessible at the 









same tir it affords greater facility for 

arranging Roeser om is entirely free 

fr ! 1 he ordinary kinds. 
ALLEN'S REGISTERED TI ZAVELLING BAG, 


-} 1 


the bag itself, thus allowing coats 





nin g of whic 
, to be packed without injury, and more conveniently than in 
nary carpet bag. Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of Two 


is as large as 


amps. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Camp Equipage Manufacturers and Military 
Uutfitters, 18 and 22, WEST STRAN 


THE CRITIC. 


[Jan. 2, 1854.] 








Christmas Pooks for Poung 3 


Jeaple, 


WITH SUPERIOR ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS, 


PUBLISHED BY ADDEY AND CO., 21, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 





ADDEY’S POPULAR PICTURE | 


BOOKS. 
WITH HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Picture Pleasure Book for 1854. 


Comprising nearly Five Hundred Mlustrations by emin2nt 
Artists. In an elegant Coloured Pictorial 
LUKE LIMNER. Imperial 4to. 6s. An edition is also pub- 
lished mounted on cloth, 12s. 


The Picture Pleasure Book. 
Series. Containing 500 Illustrations by the most eminent 
Artists, Large 4to. 6s., in elegant Picture Binding, by 
LUKE LIMNER. 
cloth, price 12s. 

*,* Servile and inferior 
this popular work, the public should take care that “ 
and Co.” ts on the Tille-page. 

“The Picture Pleasure Book’ is really the child's joy, for 
it gives him large folio pages full of woodcuts, executed in 
the best style of art, teaching him natural history, educating 
his eye to good drawing and graceful form, 
stories in pictures. It is an admirable design, and no house 
that holds children should be without it.”—Cvitic. 

“This admirable work for children, which has the advan- 
tage of being in a good style of art, and at the price usually 
paid for rubbish, well merits success. It will furnish a source 
of constant amusement, and the conversation which it sug- 
gests may be made highly instructive.” —Atlas. 


A Laughter Book for Little Folk. 
New Edition. Translated from the German by Madame de 
CHATELAIN. With Eighteen large coloured Comic Iilus- 
trations, by THOMAS HOSEMAN. Post 4to. 2s. 6d. in Co- 
loured Picture Binding, by KENNY MEADOWS. 


imitations having appeared of 


Naughty Boys and Girls. Comic Tales 
and Coloured Pictures. From the German of Dr. 
BAHR, by Madame de CHATELAIN. New 
Companion to the “ English Struwwelpeter,” 
Book for Little Folk.” Post 4to, 2s. 6d. in Coloured Picture 
Binding, by KENNY MEADOWS. 


ADDEY’S ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


One Shilling each. 


Little Folk’s Books, handsomely 
up in boards. 
1, Funny Rhymesand Favourite Tales with 80 Pictures. 
2. Nursery Heroes os os » 60 Pictures. 
. Nursery Heroines r » 50 Pictures. 
. Fairy Folk and Wonderfu i Men.. » 50 Pictures. 
5. Far-Famed Tales from the Arab‘an 
Nights .. ow oe 
5. Aladdin and Sinb: 1d ss - a 
7. New Nursery Songs. By Mrs. Follen ,, 40 Pictures. 
. The Little Fortune-Teller; or, Oracles for Youth. By 
Caroline Gilman. Llustrated by Kenny Meadows. 


Books for Young Readers. With 
numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. in ornamental wrapper. 

. Amusing Tales, by Mrs. Myrtle ....with 10 Pictures. 

. The Richmonds' Tour through Europe ,, 17 Pictures. 

. The Zoological Gardens. By Frederica 

Graham.. - 

. Tales and Sketches, by various authors | - 

. Tales and Sketches—Second Series. 

. Historical Tales, by M. J. ; 10 Pictures. 


Home for the Holidays. With N 


large Illustrations by Kenxy Meapows. Quarto. 


Kindness and Cruelty; or, the Adven- 
tures of Edward and Stephen. A Tale. With Four Ilustra- 
tions. 16mo. 


Grimm’s Household Stories. 
part embellished with nearly thirty Engravings 

. The Frog Prince, and other Stories. 

. The Valiant Little Tailor, and other Stories. 
3. The Golden Bird, and other Stories. 

. Jorinde and Joringel, and other Stories. 

. The Soaring Lark, and other Stories. 

. The Two Wanderers, and other Stories. 

. The Three Brothers, and other Stories. 

. Snow-White and Rose-Red, and other Stories. 
. The Goose Girl at the Well, and other Stories. 


Maja’s Lesson Books. Printed 
str ™ cartridge paper, with numerous coloured Pictures. 
. Maja’s Alphabet . 26 Pictures. 
: Maja's Primer .......... 40 Pictures. 
3. Maja’s Spelling Book .... 12 large Pictures. 
4. Maja’s Reading Book .... 12 large Pictures. 
These four books, with plain Pictures, price Sixpence 


done 


40 Pictures. 
40 Pictures. 


10 Pictures. 
27 Pictures. 
34 Pictures. 


} 


Each 


each 


ADDEY & C€0.’S ILLUS 


| celebrated Stories of the BROTHERS GRIMM. 
Binding, by | 


First | 
| By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


| translated direct from the Danish. 
An edition is also published mounted on | 


ADDEY | 


and telling | 


| by Lupwie RicHTer. 


JULIUS | 
Edition. A } 
and “ Laughter | 


| Wer. 


| by the Author of “The Amyotts’ Home,” 
| be True,” &c. 


| Family,” “Cola Monti, 


| GILBERT. 
vine | 


on | 
| With Thirteen coloured Illustrations, by M. J. R. 


| 4to. 
| edges. 


ADDEY’S POPULAR STORY 
BOOKS, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT 
RTISTS. 


The 
Complete 
Edition. Embellished with Two Hundred small and Thirty- 
six full-page Illustrations, by E. H. WEHNERT. Two vols. 
crown 8vo., 12s. cloth gilt. Also in Three Series, price 4s. 
each, cloth ; or 6s. coloured pictures, gilt edges. 
Danish Fairy Tales and Legends. 
The Genuine Edition, 
With Twenty Illustra- 
tions, and a Memoir and Portrait of the Author. Foolscap 


Grimm’s Household Stories. 


| 8vo. 5s. cloth; or 7s. 6d. coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 


The Adventures of a Dog, and a good 
Dog too? By ALFRED ELWES, Author of ‘* The Adventures 
of a Bear,” &c. With Eight large Illustrations by Harrison 
WEIR. Pep. 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or 6s. coloured Pictures, gilt 


| edges. 


The Adventures of a Bear, and a 
Great Bear too! By ALFRED ELWES. With Nine Tllustra- 
tions by Harpison Weir. Fep. 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or 6s. 
coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 


The Old Story Teller. Translated from 
the German of LUDWIG BECHSTEIN, by the Translators 
of ‘‘Grimm’s Household Stori With 100 Illustrations 
Crown Byo. cloth, 6s.; or 8s. coloured 
Pictures, gilt edges. 

All is not Gold that Glitters. By 
ALICE PB. NEAL (Cousin Alice). Tllustrated by DAuzieL. 
(Copyright.) Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Plavfellow. By HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU. A New Edition. Mustrated by Jonn Assonon. 
Small 8vo. cloth. Each vol. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. 1. THE SETTLERS AT HOME. 
2. THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. 
3. FEATS ON THE FIORD. 
4. THE CROFTON BOYS. 
The Ice King and the Sweet South 


Wind. By CAROLINE BUTLER. With Eight llustrations. 


| Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6¢.; or 5s. coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 


The Pretty Plate; or, Honesty is the 
Best Policy. By JOHN VINCENT. With Ilustrations. 
Small 4to. cloth, 2s. 64; or 3s. 6d. coloured Pictures, gilt 


in Stories. By 


| edges. 


Natural History 
M.S. C., Author of “ Little Poems for Little People,” 
‘Twilight Thoughts,” &c. With Dlustrations by Hapxison 
Smail 4to. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 38. 6d. coloured Pic- 
tures, gilt edges. 


Pretty Poll: Edited 
“Tales that might 
With Tilustrations by Hargison Weir. Small 


4to. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 3s. 6d. coloured Pictures, giit edges. 


Merry Tales for Little Folk. Edited 
by MADAME DE CHATELAIN. With more than Two 
Hundred Pictures by first-rate Artists. In 16mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. This volume contains abcut Forty of the long- 
established favourite Stories of the Nursery in England and 
Abroad, re-written or re-translated from the Original Authors. 

A Hero: Philip's Book ; a Tale for Young 
People. By the Author of “Olive,” “The Head of the 
" &. Nilustrated by James Gopwin. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; or 3s. 62 coloured Pictures, gilt 


a Parrot’s Own Story. 


| edges. 


The Little Drummer; or, the Boy Soldier: 
a Story of the Russian Campaign. Illustrated by JoHN 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or, 3s. 6d. coloured 
Pictures, gilt edges. 


Arbell: a Tale for 
JANE WINNARD HOOPER, 
Mrs. Anderson’s School," &c. Illustrated by James Gopwin. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth; or 4s. 64. coloured Pictures, gilt 
edges. 

New Tales from Faery Land.—The 
Pearl Blessings—The Triumph of Truth—The Brothers— 
Christabel; or, Night Wanderings with the Fairies. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6¢.; or 4s. 62. 


Young People. By 


| coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 


Wonder Castle: a Structure of Seven 
Stories. Fairy Tales, by A. F. FRERE. Illustrated by Ep- 
wARD H. WEHNERT. Smiull 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Apple Dumpling, and other Stories, 
for young Boys and Girls. 1l6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 3s. €d. 
with coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 

Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 
Post 4to. 
2s. 6d. in coloured Pic!ure Binding. 

The Story of Jack and the Giants. 
With Thirty-five INustrations, by RicHarp Doy ie. Feap. 
in cloth, 3s. 6/.; or 6s. with coloured Pictures, gilt 


Author of “ Recollections of 





| Songs, 


| WILSON, F.L.S. 


ADDEY’S ENTERTAINING 
AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Charm for 1854; a Book for Boys 


and Girls. Comprising entertaining Papers by Popular 
Authors, and Sixty Illustrations by eminent Artists. Crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back, 5s. 


The Charm: a Book for Boys and Girls. 
First Series. The Contributions by Mrs. Harriet Myrtle, 
Alfred Elwes, J. H. Pepper, Clara de Chatelaine, &c. Em- 
bellished with more than 100 Illustrations by Lejeune, Kaul- 
bach, Weir, Wehnert, Absolon, Skill, &c. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 

“A word in praise of the charming work for children, 
‘The Charm,’ which is more eagerly looked for by several 
youngsters we know than ‘ Bleak House’ is by their parents.” 
—Leader. 

“ Children, we find, love this periodical.” — (Critic. 

“ An attractive and well-varied book.” —Spectator. 

“The Charm.'—a book for boys and girls, is the com- 
pleted volume, handsomely bound, of a book which has been 
appearing in monthly numbers during the year, and in which 
form we have several times noticed it with warm approval. 
It is full of interesting matter to read, and adorned with up- 
wards of one hundred engravings, of admirable execution, 
illustrative of natural history, topography, juvenile science, 
costumes and sports, drawn by the best artists."—Critic. 

***The Charm ’—what a pléasant, promising title! and 
the contents fully satisfy the expectation it raises. The con- 
tents are most varied, consisting of fairy tales, natural his- 
tory, anecdotes, descriptions of places, and other subjects, as 
the auctioneers say, far too numerous to mention. ‘The 
Charm’ has charming illustrations by Weir, Johannot, 
Lejeune, Absolon, and others. We need scarcely say they 
are artistic, and add not a little to the attractions of the 
book.”’—Court Journal. 


Wellington for Boys. The Story of 
his Life. By W. K. KELLY, Author of “ Syria and the Holy 
Land,” ‘“‘ History of 1848," &c. With Eight Illustrations by 
JOHN ABSOLON. Feap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth; or 5s. coloured 
Pictures, gilt edges, 


The Broad-line Drawing Book. 
For the Use of Young Children; containing Eighty Draw- 
ings of Objects. Oblong 8vo. cl. 4s.; or 7s. 6d. with the 
Drawings coloured. Also issued in six parts, 6d. each plain, 
or Is. coloured 

The Indestructible Lesson Book, 
comprising First Lessons for Children, printed on cloth ex- 
pressly prepared. With Ninety Pictures. Bound in cloth, 
5s. 

Maja’ s Lesson-book. With Ninety Pic- 
tures. Printed on strong cartridge paper. Bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6¢.; or 5s. with coloured Pictures. 


3y MRS. HARRIET MYRTLE. 
The Little Sister. With Sixteen Illus. 


trations on Steel, by H. J. Scnnerwer. Fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6.; or 10s. 6d. with coloured Pictures. 


A Day of Pleasure: a Simple Story for 
Young Children. With Eight Illustrations, by Hasuort E£. 
BROWNE. Feap. 4to. 3s, 6d. cloth; or 6s. with coloured Pic- 
tures, gilt edges. 


Home and its Pleasures. Simple Stories 
for Young Children. With Eight Illustrations, by Hasiot 
K. Browne. Feap. 4to. cloth, 3s. 6¢.; or 63. with coloured 
Pictures, gilt edges. 

The Pleasures of the Country. Sim- 
aod Stories for Young Children. Second Edition. With Ei; ght 
Jilustrations, by Joun Gumpert. Feap. 4to. cloth, 3s. 64 
or 6s. with coloured Pictures, gilt edges. 


ADDEY’S BOOKS OF POEMS 
AND RHYMES, 

FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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